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Leventon photo 


Biasene Ciacesens 


Who Will Conduct the First American Performance of His Opera, Judith, in Philadelphia on 
December 26. : 





MUSICAL COURIER 


JANE RAND, 

PIETRO A. YON, soprano, who recently gave a success 
who played recently in Paterson, N. J., ful New York recital at Carnegie 
and alse in New Milford, Conn., at the Hall. She was enthusiastically re- 
Canterbury School on Thanksgiving ceived by her audience and highly 
Da Vr. Von also inaugurated the new praised by the press. Besides being a 
rgan at Carnegie Hall, and gave a re- fine vocalist, Miss Rand _ possesses 

cital at the Long Island home of Myron charm and personality. ‘ 

ww, > TP Taylor, president of the United States an . > < y an enan 

ERIC DELAMARTER, Steel ¢ orp ration, Mr. Yon, besides his : THE IONIAN QUARTET, 

p SESETEN conductor of the Chi teaching and recital work, plays at St. composed of Harold Dearborn, first 
Symphony Orchestra, photographed Patrik’: athaivad: New Vark. Cita. tenor: Frank Hart, second tenor; 
September while visiting Frederick where he is organist and director of Baldwin Allan-Allen, baritone, and Hil- 

Wessels, former business manager of music. (Mishkin photo). dreth Martin, basso, photographed be- 
Chicago Symphony, at the latter's % fore the famous Burns monument at 
state at Saratoga, Cal. Mr. Wessels re : Barre, Vermont, in which city the 
tired from the managership of the or quartet appeared in recital. Three of 
stra a few years ago and has since ' this group are products of the Torrens 

en enjoying life .in sunny California , 3 studios in New York, where Mr. Allen 
DeLamarter is kept constantly bus Bis ‘ studied with the late L. A. Torrens, 


s duties as assistant conductor and : and both Mr. Martin and Mr. Dear- 
born are working with Mrs. Torrens, 
who has taken up the work of her late 
husband. The Ionian Quartet ts also 
well known to thousands of radio 1 

teners because of their excellent work 


wious other activities in Chicagi 


DR. ARTUR RODZINSK!, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 


oa Ae 
estedene oa PAUL ALTHOUSE, 

soprano, now on a concert tour of the 

West, recently flew from Santa Maria to tenor, and Conductor Dobrowen of the 
Oakland to visit her mother. Playing Oslo. Symphony Orchestra, with which 
as assisting artist on Miss Montana's the former appeared with success on 
program in Santa Maria was G. Allan his recent tour of Europe. 
Hancock, who owned the plane which 

took ti to her mother’s home 





CARMELA PONSELLE, 
THE HART HOUSE QUARTET whose engagement to Joseph Lyons, a New York real estate man and prominent 
urnemouth, Eng., where t were the guests of Sir Dan Godfrey and Wyatt member of Tammany Hall, was recently announced. On December 29 Mr. and Mrs. 
whose suite on 1-Canadian Songs they played. The Hart House Howard Angers will give a reception in honor of the couple. The accompanying 
to the United St February for a tour. (Photo by Baights.) photograph is a new one of Miss Ponselle as Carmen. 
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LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicage 


MARGOLIS sine 


14256 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jeasng.ct. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 


2 KYZER sme ~ oiction 


Tel.: Circle 5420 


» SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew’s Church 
28 Sect La St. I ow. B ie 
Telephone iv 


R D 





H 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Pieno—Horace Mane School for Boys 
7th Surest, N. YY. Tel. Circle 4760 





Director ©} 
113 West 


COENRAAD V. Bos 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


[DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 35 W. 51 Bt., 
N. ¥. ‘Tel. Cirele 1617 


ALBERTO - 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Rete Program 


Corpo! 
1618 Steinway y Hall, N lew York 
Tdlephons: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 4 West 40th St., Nex ly Now vot City 











" & Jones 
Bistaway Hell, New Yoru 








Lhe gee 
SINGING 


ra 


moc> 





cance 


com. 
PANIST 


i 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 

VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 

Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
ge York City 


MUSICAL 


: ) LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
Specializing in 
CuHamaer Music Crasses 
345 W. 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 8806 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 








Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 








ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
go — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singin, — _ Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th st New York Phone: Circle 4468 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cnx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


wu MOWE 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


HE SCOTTAGE 
pomenteaie Chenango Co., N. Y. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 14644 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 

















: 817 Steinway Hall (huredaye) 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco, 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
“Artist Teacher 


Tecognized as s Voice Builder, Voice 


Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
ap singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cit Cineianatl, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Plano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
hy Aomgae Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


aay AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Serious, Talented Pupile Accepted 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N. ¥. C. Penn. 2634 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR ~ Oraterio 


California 


























A yy 9 ae otorar * La Fo orge 
14 West 68th New York City 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditoriem Bldg. 


ANNE YAGQO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address Box 231, East Falls. Church, Virginia 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Building, New York City 
Met.: L. EB. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cai. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St. Plainfield, N. J. 
Teleph : Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Piaza 2608 




















Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “Sc= 


718 Stetawer Hall, Wednesday afte. 
hone: Circle 6231 





FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music end costume numbers 
specralties 


Address—15 West lith St., N. Y. City 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, ee Chareh, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., ~ York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Conch —Theory and Composition 
Tel.: Plaza 7692 








687 Lexington Avenue, N. 


‘ ‘ BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Bullding 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sueeman Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 





Chicago, Ill. 











ladelphia: 2126 Walnut 8t. 
Atlantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
Twrernongs: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Disl 32-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— = —e— 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Heensel & J: Seotecrey, Halt 113 West 52 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil ine Arts ‘hits Bldg, Chiesge’ 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howe HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 7B nnenrony By Bidg. oe 67th St. 


Tel. Mott Haven Osea. New York 











Baroness TURK-ROH 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorio 

1435 Kimball Bidg., oe 
Wabash 890 





WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
127 West 76th Street, New York City 


Telephones: Trafalgar 8260 and Endicott 1185 





TITTA RUFFO 


Viale P ay 4 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANI 


7622—i12th A 
Tel. 5255 
ee ee eee ee Rae 

» one say thundering.”’"——-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sonhurst 














ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicego 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concsrt bia oa AND Taachse—Lactruag Racit. 

terviews Thursdays 1—3:30 

610 vSTRINWAT NEW YORK 
Telephone: Circle 83177 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


COAGHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace pois 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of 2 Imperial Opera in Moscow and leading 
opera houses ae aie ded by Rach 


oe Kousseritaky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, Slices & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephi L h 
Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


tun CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management, Hotei 
Hamilton, West 73d 

New York City 





Studio- cITY 























M 
A 
D 
G 
E 


MARGUERETE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bidg. New York City 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 











WIGTOR HARRIS “ 


BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest 


tion for 


organiza 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Vou Kienner 
1730 Brosadwey New York 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 


ak, 


December 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


VOICE — OPERA — CONCERT 
7 Carnegie 1 
(Circle 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
— ier Private Casses 
rman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_inist—Conductor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

ymphony Orchestra, 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 16ist Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Speciaist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
and Humboldt 1429 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Ceatirizp Teacner or Piano, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
axp Musicat History 


Melody Way, etc., for inners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House ‘Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham anor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 
Formerly a Ry ~~ Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teaco’ of of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by world’s greatest artists 
310 West 79th Street ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


En 
Studios: York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 


Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Giseitta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 


CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivac 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ea COMPOSER 
510 Steinway ~_ 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - #New York City 
Telep : Rhinelander 8623 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jerse w Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut Reapine 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 


Graduates now teaching in New ork Schools 


Normal class every month 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 


Metro 
ew 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat Prange Piano Instruction 
appointment only 
853 en Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert “J 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. 

fk. 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, IIl. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
_ SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West ion Street, an York 
Phone: Chelsea 9. 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
— ion 


ARNOLD eH OENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St.,N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Retnacts, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Pa zits, ry of Music & Arts, 
oS + ag ee St. Tel. eh nrg 4140 


beni stl to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Vorce, Harmony and 
OM POSITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





MME. EMMA. A. DAMBMANN 


Specialist in im ga (Bel Canto). 
Special care given to dual development of 
beginners. Preparation for Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 


1322 West Png eae New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New Yous 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COA 
English, French and German pone 
205 bad 57th Street, New York 

Telephone Circle 5420 











1929 








December 21, 1929 


HOLMES EDWARDS 

juced 
the ge USON 
and DE toca, Studio on 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New Yerk. Tel. Circle 


RALPH ANGELL 


am Sap ot ao | 
ackson Heights, L. I. 





3636—-79th Street, 
Telephone: Tectaayer 


stacey WILLIAMS 
VOICE 
709 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 


LAND CREAN 
VIOLINIBI teen eC ee eee 
(Indorsed Musicvens) 
Musi0aL Seanseen: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
BLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio. ast cennenten Avenue, Brovkiyn, New York 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Music 


(Former Director Russian 
imperial Orchestra) 








L. 


6701 








MUSICAL CLASSES 
FOR ALL poorer 


229 E. 10th St. New York 
Telephone: Algonquin 0092 


VIOLA KLAISS 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia Tel. Columbia 4673 








ARTIST MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Studio of the % ne and — 


STEINWAY Mat NEN NEW YORK 
Phones: Circle 2916—Raymond 6795 
JULY anD AvcusT—LUCERNB-IN-MAINB 
Pn. a3 er 
."*—— (Press Notices.) 


TEACHER SCHOLARSHIPS 





MUSICAL 


x“GOODWIN 


4 Piano—A omapeniet 
Tel. 538¢@ Schuyler 
134 8t., N. ¥. 


Teacher 
8 86th &., N. 
pap rh 160 W. 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH | : 


Be AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-H. Philadelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 





COURIER 


FREDERICK =GCROMWEED 


PIANIST- ener agent AND INSTRUCTOR 
16 West 64th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 7860 


* SCHAFMEISTER 


CONCERT PIANIST 


i Emilie Soe, 113 W. 57th St, 
. Circle 6869 





N. Y. 





: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING : 
3 West 50th St., New York. Tel: Volunteer 7858 


MRS. HARVEY 0... INGALSBE 


Studio—s7 rmona_Farchoing = New York City 
Appiication By Mair Prererrep 


Yascha FISHBERG 
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CONTRALTO 
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CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—-OPERA—ORATORIO 
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Klemperer Revives Mozart Magic 
Flute With Simplified Scenery 


Bach a la Bach and a la Schénberg—Konisberg Orchestra Enters the 
Ring—Some Unusual Programs—Bruckner Wave Still Rising 


Bertin.—Otto Klemperer’s revival of 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, at the State Opera 
on the Platz der Republik, was the one 
operatic event of importance during the first 
half of November. It was a delightful af- 
fair. but unfortunately a pleasure not un- 
alloyed. For here again, as so often before, 
the audience quickly became aware that their 
senses of seeing and hearing were antago- 
nistic in their reactions. One’s ears, thanks 
to Klemperer’s art, fared much better than 
one’s eyes, for the disturbing ugliness of 
Ewald Diilberg’s scenery, which in its ef- 
fort to achieve an unemotional simplicity 
becomes merely stiff and bald, is not suffi- 
ciently offset by its extraordinarily effective 
provision for quick changes. The “sets” 
are shifted with a practically imperceptible 
loss of time. ; 

Klemperer’s interpretation of Mozart's 
work is an essentially manly one, a concep- 
tion lacking the tenderness which seems to 
many of us an essential part of this com- 
poser’s music. But Klemperer always im- 
presses his hearers with the full sense of 
Mozart’s inner greatness, his spiritual exal- 
tation and the nobility of his art. Moreover, 
he makes the melodic line stand out in abso- 
lute clarity down to its minutest ramifica- 
tions, and he keeps a sharply pointed rhythm 
constantly flowing, while his excellent sense 
of proportion is manifested in every scene 
Thus the marvelous architecture of Mozart’s 
masterpiece is made patent to every listener. 

Less happy were the singers, Hans Fides- 
ser, who sang Tamino, being the only par- 
ticipant who satisfied the high demands of 
the music 

BACH A LA BACH 

In a symphony concert devoted to Bach, 

Klemperer was equally successful. Indeed, 
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MA ae i 
telegrams received from 
deepest = ession on large 
t- Civic Theater. Many 
jemanded at the end of the 
yenuinely enthusiastic.” Mr. 
nd Chicago recital is sc cheduled 
, and he is engaged for an ap- 
City on January 14. 


it would be difficult to conceive of a more 
perfect performance of Bach’s rarely-heard 
first Brandenburg Concerto than that given 
at this concert. The manner in which he 
brought out the subtlety, the humor and the 
rustic character of the work was delicious. 
A harpsichord was employed for the con- 
tinuo, and the now obsolete “violino pic- 
colo,” played by Joseph Wolfsthal, was 
loaned by the museum of old instruments. 
On his own splendid fiddle Wolfsthal played 
the E major concerto and the Chaconne 
with great power. 

An innovation in orchestral concerts, 
started in London by Artur Schnabel, 
would seem to be spreading to Berlin. This 
is nothing less than the playing of two, or 
even three concertos on one program. Here, 
the second half of Bruno Walter’s last sym- 
phony concerto comprised Weber’s Kon- 
zertstiick, op. 79, and Richard Strauss’ Bur- 
leske, both played by Schnabel with a 
fascinating virtuosity, supremely good taste 
and, especially in the Weber, a penetrating 
comprehension of the composer’s peculiar 
and brilliant style. Bruno Walter preceded 
these work by grandiose performances of 
3rahms’ fourth symphony and Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel. 

AND A LA SCHONBERG 

A novelty in the form of a Bach organ 
prelude, arranged for orchestra by Arnold 
Schénberg, opened Furtwangler’s second 
symphony concert of the season. For once, 
Schonberg had created something in which 
his masterly workmanship could be appre- 
ciated and admired by the general public. 
Even coupled with Bach’s simple themes 
and clear construction, Schénberg’s har- 
monies were entirely inoffensive and, prob- 
ably for the first time within memory, there 


was not a single hiss from the audience; 
nothing but hearty applause. 

But the question as to whether the result 
is worth all the effort and craftmanship 
spent upon it cannot be evaded. And as 
every good organist is able to give a fairly 
satisfactory performance of the work in the 
original, the answer would seem to be in 
the negative. 

Adolf Busch, who was the soloist of the 
concert, gave an admirable performance of 
Busoni’s violin concerto, a work, which 
though written thirty years ago, is only 
now beginning to be assessed at its true 
value even by musicians. Furtwangler rose 
to his greatest heights on this occasion in 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony. 

A young conductor who is constantly 
growing in musical stature is Heinz Unger. 
Always a Mahler enthusiast, he has devel- 
oped into a Mahler specialist of high stand- 
ing and there are few conductors today 
possessing his knowledge of this composer’s 
works. Unger’s interpretation of Mahler’s 
fifth symphony, on the occasion of his latest 
symphony concert, was one of the most im- 
pressive I have ever heard. At the same 
concert, Judith Bokor, accomplished cellist, 
played Haydn’s concerto with considerable 
virtuosity and taste. 

A New First-Ciass OrCHESTRA 


A new orchestra has recently come to 
visit us from the little city of Konigsberg, 
Germany’s northeastern outpost of music, 
beyond the Polish “corridor.” Composed 
of sixty players and founded less than four 
months ago, it testifies to the extraordinary 
authority, energy and ability of its conduc- 
tor, Hermann Scherchen, who has already 
brought it to such a point of excellence that 
it has not only far outstripped the other or- 
ganizations of its size but can hold its own 
with Germany's famous old orchestras. 

Scherchen, who is a militant defender of 
ultra- modern music, has been carrying on 
his propaganda ever since he accepted the 
Koénigsberg engagement a few months ago. 
There, as musical director of the K6nigs- 
berg Broadcasting Company, he has been 
making all Germany listen to his unusual 
programs, and it was with him that Szigeti 
recently played Bartok’s new rhapsody for 

(Continued on page 44) 





Cologne Revives Flying, Dutchman 


Fritz, Zaun, New Conductor, Well Liked—Rossini’s La Cenerentola 
Given First Performance—Other Interesting Items. 


CoLocNe.—The revival of Wagner’s Fly- 
ing Dutchman drew a fair sized audience. 
The stage effects and scenery were some- 
what different than tradition dictates, but 
by all means impressive. A guest from the 
municipal opera, Leipzig, sang the title role. 
Ie was. dramatically and vocally quite im- 
possible. Too bad that Treskow, who is 
known as a splendid “Hollander” was pre- 
vented by illness from singing this role. 
Henny Trundt as Senta, though at times 
inclined to sing flat, was satisfactory dra- 
matically. The outstanding figure of the 
evening was Josef Niklaus, with his melodi- 
ous bass, as Daland. 

This was the first opportunity your cor- 
respondent has had of hearing the newly en- 
first conductor, Fritz Zaun. Here is one of 
those rarities, a conductor who conducts 
Wagner with his heavy instrumentations, 
without drowning out the vocal artiste, and 
at the same time bringing out all the dy- 
namics and plastic motives, with depth of 
feeling as the score demands. Cologne is to 
be congratulated on having secured this 
artist for her opera. 

An entirely new production for this city 
was the old opera, La Cenerentola, by Gioa- 
chino Rossini, revised by Hugo Rohr, and 
renamed Angelina. The story is based on 
the ancient fairy tale of Cinderella. Music- 
ally, Angelina is a twin sister of the Barber 
of Seville. Intendant Hofmuller displayed 
rare genius as a stage director and producer. 
The staging was unique and brought forth 
the very finest points of comedy. Scenically 
a certain quaintness and romance were ap- 
parent, the whole production betraying the 
clever hand of a master of stage craft. The 
singing and characterizing of Marie Engel 
as Angelina was excellent; Gerhard Hiisch 
as Dandini, and Hans Kammel as Don Mag- 
nifico were splendidly equipped for their 
roles. 

Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring was presented 
for the first time this season, with new scen- 
ery and minor changes in the staging. It 
is hardly possible that the “Ring” receives 
a more stupendous and beautiful production 
in Germany, than under the masterful hand 
of Intendant Hofmuller, who was renowned 
for the magnificent Wagner productions at 


the opera in Munich in former seasons. 
Rheingold was well sung, with Treskow as 
Wotan, Liszewsky, Alberich, Wollgarten, 
Fricka, and Foerster as Freia. In the Wal- 
kure Heny Trundt sang Briinnhilde for the 
first time, and was most satisfactory. Al- 
though not the principal figure in this opera, 
Emil Treskow’s beautiful and sonorous bari- 
tone dominated as the Wanderer. An ex- 
ceptional Mime was that of Richard Riedel. 
A guest from the State Opera, Hanover, 
Adolf Lussmann as Siegfried, was unfortu- 
nately not well chosen for this role. Die 
Goétterdammerung closed the cycle, which 
was well attended, and acclaimed. The Ring 
was conducted by Szenkar, who varied some- 
what from the traditional tempos as given 
at Bayreuth. It is needless to say the or- 
chestra was excellent throughout. 

Hermann Schey, one of the younger gen- 
eration of baritones, gave a song recital, 
accompanied by Michael Taube. He pos- 
a beautiful and well schooled voice 
with which he artistically and impressively 
interpreted Schubert and Hugo Wolf. 

Yehudin Menuhin the “Wunderkind” of 
the generation, was the attraction for the 
second “Meisterkonzert.” Over five thou- 
sand people, among whom were some of 
Germany’s most renowned musicians, were 
cast under a spell by this phenomenal child 
artist. It was astounding, the manner that 
this boy enveloped himself in the spirit of 
classic chamber music, and at the same time 
dominated in maturity of feeling and person- 
ality. The perfect intonation of his double 
stops, the poise and plastic greatness in 

3ach’s C-major solo-sonate, and the manner 
in which he built up the fugue was marvel- 
ous. That excellent accompanist Hubert 
Giessen also deserves the highest praise for 
his reliable and artistic assistance to Yehudi 
Menuhin. After the finish of the program 
the audience rose en masse and almost 
stormed the stage in their outburst of en- 
thusiasm. 

Anton Bruckner’s “150 Psalm” for chorus 
and orchestra and his symphony No. 8 in 
C-minor were presented at the second con- 
cert of the Concertgesellschuft. Hermann 
Abendroth conducted, and he is imbued with 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Americans Honor 
Glazounoff 


Distinguished Russian Composer Guest 
at Numerous Social Functions 
and Musical Events 


America’s well known hospitality to for- 
eign visitors is exemplified once again by 
the reception being accorded Alexander 
Glazounoff, distinguished Russian composer, 
who is visiting American shores for the first 
time. Aside from being invited as guest 
conductor by a number of the leading sym- 
phony orchestras throughout the country, he 
is also being showered with numerous invi- 
tations to be the guest of honor at social 
functions arranged especially for him. 

The chronological order of Mr. Glazoun- 
off’s social and ‘professional activities dur- 
ing the month of December indicates the 
busy time he is having in this country and 
the admiration that American music lovers 
have for this last of the famous six Russian 
master composers: December 3, guest of 
honor at a reception given by Ernest Schell- 
ing, associate conductor of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra; 5, reception given by 
Leopold Auer, famous Russian violinist, at 
which Mr. Glazounoff met a number of his 
pupils from his native land, including Heif- 
etz and Zimbalist ; 6, reception given by Mr. 
Mosenheimer at the Hotel Astor; 7, lunch- 
eon given by Mrs. Paul Kochanski, wife of 
the noted Polish violinist; 7 (evening), 
reception given by Maria Kurenko, Russian 
prima donna; 9, guest of honor ‘of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, at the concert given 
at Carnegie Hall; 11, guest of Efrem Zim- 
balist at the latter's recital at Carnegie Hall, 
followed by a reception at the Zimbalist 
home; 14, guest of honor of Walter Dam- 
rosch at the radio studio of the National 
Broadcasting Company, followed by a din- 
ner at the Damrosch home; 16, banquet 
given at the Hotel McAlpin by former stu- 
dents of the Imperial Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of Petrograd; 19, rehearsal with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Chicago; 
20 and 21, guest conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, Orchestra in a performance of 
his Sixth Symphony, the concerto and the 
symphonic poem, Stenka Razin; 23, re- 
hearsal with the Cleveland Orchestra; 26 
and 28, guest conductor with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in a performance of his Sixth 
Symphony; 29, guest of Willem Mengel- 
berg, conductor of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at the concert at Carnegie 
Hall; January 3, guest of honor at the Bo- 
hemian Club, New York. 

Though Mr. Glazounoff had originally 
planned to return to Europe around Janu- 
ary 15, the demand for his services for con- 
cert appearances has been so insistent, that 
he is requesting cabled permission of the 
Soviet Government to enable him to pro- 
long his stay here. When Mr. Glazounoff 
returns to his native land he will no doubt 
take back with him treasured memories of 
the bountiful generosity and unlimited hos- 
pitality of the American public. 


Horowitz Re-Engaged for San 
Francisco 


According to information received from 
San Francisco, conceding to demand for an- 
other appearance of Vladimir Horowitz, who 
scored three sensational triumphs in San 
Francisco within five days, negotiations were 
completed between V. I. Shepherd, repre- 
sentative in that city of the Judson-Wolf- 
sohn interests, and the Musical Association 
of San Francisco, for the young genius’ re- 
appearance with the San Francisco Orches- 
tra, under Alfred Hertz’ direction, on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 15. He was sched- 
uled to play again the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo before what was expected to be an- 
other sold-out house. 


Chicago Opera Schedules Conchita 
for New Year’s Eve 


Riccardo Zandonai’s opera’ in four acts, 
Conchita, has been chosen for the New 
Year’s Eve gala performance of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company at its new opera house. 

The work, given one performance in’ 1913 
when Tarquinia Tarquini was a member of 
the old Chicago Grand Opera Company, rates 
as a novelty in Chicago. For the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company’s first performance of 
the work, Rosa Raisa has been chosen for 
the title role, and with her Antonio Cortis 
as Mateo and Maria Claessens as Conchita’s 
mother. 
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Memphis Enjoying, a Fine 
Concert Course 


Beethoven Club a Great Musical Force 
Other News 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Memphians are en- 
tirely depetident upon the Beethoven Club 
(Mrs. J. F. Hill, president) for “musical 
feasts,” and if the first concert was a test of 
the ability of the club to select attractiotis, 
a most ifiteresting and delightful season is 
in store. 

Ethel Leginska and her Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Boston opened the 
course, and received an ovation. The or- 
chestra, under Leginska’s leadership, gave a 
superb program. Beginning with the over- 
ture to The Mastersingers, Leginska con- 
ducted with authority, understanding and 
full command of her forces, and proved her- 
self a most magnetic leader. Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5 was substituted for Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, and was given 
with fine effect. As soloist of the evening, 
Mme. Leginska scored a_ signal success, 
using Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy to show 
her versatility. Old King Cole, by Leginska, 
was much applauded, and she graciously re- 
peated it. Les Preludes, Liszt, closed the 
program, which was followed by several en- 
cores, including Valse Triste by Sibelius, 
The Bumble Bee, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni). All in all, it was a memorable 
occasion and one of the most unique and 
= concerts ever presented by the 
club. 

There are three other attractions offered 
by the club, including The International 
Quartet; Paul Kochanski, violinist, and the 
incomparable Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. As a finale 
to the musicale season, the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company is to give three perform- 
ances under the auspices of the Beethoven 
Club, presenting Norma, Lucia and Lohen- 


grin. 

Mrs. M. E. Finch, chairman of the Piano 
Concerts Committee of the Beethoven Club, 
has announced that Alfred Cortot, eminent 
French pianist, will be the fitst artist to be 
presented this season, followed by Harold 
Samuel and, later, Charles Naegele. These 
concerts are given in the Goodwyn Institute 
on Saturday afternoons in order that stu- 
dents of the Tri-States may attend. They 
have proven immensely interesting and in- 
structive and will continue to be an im- 
portant part of the Club’s work. 

The Thursday Morning Musicale Lunch- 
eons, inaugurated two seasons ago by Mrs. 
D. L. Griffith, have been an outstanding 
artistic success, and Mrs. Griffith again has 
been chosen as general chairman of these 
affairs, as well as all local concerts. Mrs. 
Griffith was in charge of the first Musicale, 
and honored a newcomer, Virginia Moreno 
Sledge, soprano, she having recently come 
to Memphis. The artist gave the major 
part of the program, singing the aria, Ri- 
torna Vincitor, from Aida, in which she 
charmed her hearers with her splendid ren- 
dition and her lovely personality. A group 
of Spanish numbers was well given. The 
opening and closing numbers were presented 
by Ethel Potts Ware, harpist; Hazen Bee, 
violinist, and Louis Carlyle, cellist. Mrs. 
Frank Sturm, whois exceptionally gifted 
not only as a pianist but also as a composer 
and poet, gave a group of original Piano 
Poems, reading the poems first and playing 
the musical interpretation afterwards. 

Rata Present, who comes to Memphis 
twice a year as the artist teacher of the 
Bolling-Musser School of Music (of which 
Mary Bolling-Chapman is the founder and 
is still at the head of the school), is always 
cordially received. Her work is an out- 
standing feature of the school, as well as an 
inspiration to the music lovers of Memphis, 
for they are always given an opportunity to 
hear her in several lecture-recitals. Mme. 
Present is essentially a “musician’s musi- 
cian.” She is not only a brilliant technician 
and a virtuosa, but her art is founded upon 
the mentality of a thinker, a seeker, a crea- 
tor. Her annual recital, given in the Brook’s 
Memorial Art Gallery, was heard before a 
capacity audience. he gave an exacting 
program, playing with a poise, naturalness 
and denial of sensationalism worthy to be 
followed. In all, beauty of tone and indi- 
viduality were paramount. Mme. Present 
will return in the spring for another three 
weeks’ master class. 

Another delightful feature of the Bee- 
thoven Club is the Sunday afternoon re- 
citals in the ballroom of the Hotel Peabody, 
to which the public is cordially invited. 
These lovely affairs are informal, and “An 
Hour of Music” in the late afternoon af- 
fords pleasant diversion for music lovers. 
Only the best local talent is invited to ap- 
pear, an attractive feature being out-of-town 
guest artists who appear at intervals. 

The Bohlmann School of Music, of which 
Theodor Bohlmann is the founder and aft- 
ist teacher, will give a series of afternoon 
musical teas during the season. The Bohl- 
mann Pianist Club is prominently identified 
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RECORDING AT THE 
DOROTHY CARUSO STUDIOS 











Some people have wondered why and 
how Dorothy Caruso happened to open her 
recording studio on East 63rd Street. The 
story is interesting. 

It seems, according to her brother, Ro- 
meyn Benjamin, that many big manufac- 
turing concerns who advertise heavily each 
year had approached Mrs. Caruso for the 
use of her name—and at a very flattering 
figure. But all offers were ‘refused. 

When the famous tettor-husband passed 
away, his widow found herself the owner 
of the most complete set of his Victor rec- 
ords. These she put away for a year or 
more, finding no heart to play them. As 
time went on—and time somewhat eases the 
greatest of sorrows—she heard other tenors 
sing her husband’s most beloved arias, so 
gradually she began to play his records. 
Today, through them, Caruso still lives to 
Dorothy Caruso and ‘her little ten-year-old 
Gloria. Incidentally, the child seems to have 
inherited a voice. The writer listened to a 
Victor record she made two years ago, which 
is remarkable for its clear diction and the 
purity of the childish voice. As yet she is 
only being allowed to study the piano. 

So, when Mrs. Caruso heard of the re- 
cording machine and its aluminum discs 
upon which anyone could record, she thought 
it would be an excellent idea to open a stu- 
dio and make the price so within the reach 
of all that anyone could derive the same 
pleasure from his own records, or those of 
members of his family, as the late tenor’s 
records afforded her. The results achieved 
in the studio, which opened last June, have 
been remarkable. 

Mrs. Caruso makes several visits to the 
studio weekly, and her brother may be found 
there daily. A poor day means about fifty 
recordings; a good one about one hundred 
and twenty-five. The price of the records 
ranges from one to three dollars, according 
to size. 

A day in the Caruso Recording Studio is 
filled with experiences, both ‘amusing and 
otherwise. A number of well known persons 
have visited the place, among them Frances 
Peralta, Metropolitan Opera soprano, who 
recorded some Daniel Wolf songs, with the 
composer at the piano; Louis Persinger 
brought his brilliant little wonder child, 
Ricci, to make a record last June, and Kayla 
Mitzl, too. Mary Hay, so tiny she almost 
had to get into the “mike,” showed up one 
day. So did Taylor Gordon and H. L. 
Mencken, who made a speech about the 
American Mercury which he now sends to 
meetings he cannot attend personally. He 
will permit no one to retain this record, 
keeping it for himself. Alfred Knoff and 
Muriel Draper carried away records, as 
did Mercedes de Acosta and Carl Van Vech- 
ten who devoted two to barking like a 
dog. James Rennie and Greta Niessen 
tried out a sketch, and the entire cast of 


Journey’s End made Christmas records for 
home. 

Via the record, a young Italian boy pro- 
posed to his sweetheart. The result is as yet 
not known. A medium made one, standing 
with closed eyes and uttering not a sound. 
The record was a large one. Amplification 
was turned up to catch his thoughts. When 
the time was up the medium opened his eyes 
and remarked: “I am sure that will be a 
perfectly splendid record.” Those with him 
had their doubts. The record was put'on a 
phonograph and played back. To the amaze- 
ment of everyone the musical sound of fall- 
ing water filled the room. The medium was 
thrilled. So were those standing by! But 
after his departure, a leak in a pipe in the 
near-by washroom was discovered. The high 
— cation had picked it up. 

nother day “a dear little old lady in lav- 
ender and old lace” happened in and with ear- 
trumpet to her ear, asked if it were the 
place slie could make a record. She explained 
that her family felt she was getting feeble 
and she wanted to leave a record or two 
before she passed on. The seriousness with 
which she recorded was most touching to 
those in the recording room. But she went 
away ‘happy with “her voice” under her arm. 

There is the case of the blind Harvard 
student to whom music means happiness. He 
came down to New York to play many of 
his own improvisations which were duly re- 
corded. A young Broadway composer re- 
corded the score of her entire new musical 
show, and Eddie Leonard, required to make 
his appearance at a benefit of some kind to 
which he couldn’t get in time owing to an 
engagement, sent along a record instead. 

Amusing is the story of a dog, unhappy 
because his master left him to board with a 
strange family in the country. He made so 
much trouble that the family objected to 
boarding him any longer. The master was in 
despair. He was not allowed to keep a dog 
in the apartment in which he lived. Finally, 
and perhaps with the celebrated Victor trade 
mark in mind, he made a record to be played 
to the dog whenever he became moody or 
sulky, or showed an inclination to bite his 
host’s children. The plan worked beautifully. 
On such occasions now his master’s voice in 
no uncertain terms admonishes him to be a 
good dog. Then in dulcet tones he is told 
that he is beautiful and deserving of many 
favors. At the close of the record he is told 
to “sit up,” which command, it is said, he 
obeys with much wagging of a stumpy tail. 

There are many more such stories, which 
lack of space does not permit the re-telling, 
but the Dorothy Caruso Studios have found a 
need, and people are losing no opportunity 
in taking advantage of it. 

If one hasn’t yet ordered his Christmas 
cards for the family, Mrs. Caruso asks: 
“Why not send them your own record?” 





in Memphis musical circles, giving attractive 
monthly programs in the Bohlmann salon. 

The Memphis Conservatory of Music has 
added a fine pianist-teacher to its staff in 
the person of Virgil Smith, of Chicago, to 
whom Memphians give a most cordial wel- 
come. 

Another splendid acquisition to the colony 
of singers is George Kester, tenor of De- 
troit, who has recently associated himself 
with Walter Jenkins, director of the First 
Methodist Church Choir. ; ae 

Oratorio Society to Give the 
Messiah 


This year’s presentation of Handel’s Mes- 
siah by the Oratorio Society of New York 
will have the accompaniment of Carnegie 
Hall’s great new organ to lend its sonorous 
voice to the orchestral and vocal ensemble. 

The performance will take place on the 
evening of December 27, and, according to 
Albert Stoessel, conductor, the organ ac- 
companiment will add to it a new note of 
tonal beauty. In fact, the great composer 
himself, it may be recalled, often conducted 
his oratorios seated at the organ. 

On this occasion, Hugh Porter, organist 
of the Oratorio Society, will play the ac- 
companiment, and the soloists will be Jean- 
nette Vreeland, soprano; Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Alexander Kisselburgh, bass. 


Gabrilowitsch Makes Radio Debut 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch made his first appear- 
ance over the radio as a piano soloist when 
he played over the General Motors coast-to- 
coast broadcast on December 9. He also con- 
ducted at this time the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in its first nation-wide radio pro- 
gram. Mr. Gabrilowitsch played the Schu- 
mann concerto in A minor for piano and 
orchestra, and also conducted Schubert’s 
overture to Rosamunde, Les Preludes by 
Liszt, Valse Triste by Sibelius, and Enesco’s 
First Roumanian Rhapsody. 


Music Wanted for 1. 8. C.M. 
Festival 


The festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music at Liége next fall 
will present orchestra and chamber music 
works as usual, and works for mixed chorus 
and for women’s chorus. Composers living 
in America who desire to submit their 
works for performance may communicate 
with Frank Patterson, chairman of the music 
committee of the American Section of the 
International Society, 113 West 57th St., 
New York. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that only 
such music as is of distinctly modern ten- 
dency is used at these festivals, and it is a 
rule of the society that the music must be 
new. The music is passed upon by the 
American committee, and a few acceptable 
works sent to the European committee, 
which meets in March for the arrangement 
of programs. Works are preferred by the 
American committee that have had at least 
a trial performance. This, however, is not 
a requisite, but is desirable wherever possi- 
ble. Chamber music works should include 
score and parts. 


Cherniavsky Taking Kubelik to 
Australia 


Alex Cherniavsky, now conducting a man- 
agerial bureau for musical artists in Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, writes from Mel- 
bourne that Australia is a wonderful country, 
and says that it is “very much Americanized, 
and that is why it is so much advanced.” 
He reports that there have been a lot of 
musical artists in Australia this season, some 
of them succesful and some not, and that he 
is taking several attractions to Australia, 
among them Kubelik. He has already had 
Pavlova in Australia and South Africa. Mr. 
Cherniavsky has offices in London, Johannes- 
burg and Brisbane. He handles, of course, 
the Cherniavsky Trio, and also among his 
artists is Shura Cherkassky. 
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Harrisbur?, Prepares for 
Third Mozart Festival 


Ward-Stephens Again at the Helm— 
—Other News 


HArrisBurc, Pa.-The fitst announce- 
ment of the programs of the third annual 
Harrisburg Mozart Festival, to be held 
May 8, 9 and 10, has been made through a 
printed pamphlet that has just been compiled 
by the festival organization. Five concerts 
will again be presented, under the leadership 
of Ward-Stephens, and the auditorium of 
the William Penn High School has again 
been selected for the performances. One 
of the outstanding developments revealed 
for the 1930 festival is the greater use of 
the voices of school children. Next May, 
instead of one children’s chorus, two will be 
used. One of the children’s choruses will 
consist of 500 voices and will have a pro- 
gram all its own. They will not be assisted 
by the adult chorus but will have nine solo- 
ists sing with them. They will present 
Pierne’s The Children of Bethlehem. The 
other will be 200 voices and will sing with 
the adult chorus. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, and Alice Mock, 
soprano, will be the new artists at this fes- 
tival. The other soloists will be Ethel Fox, 
soprano; Frederic Baer, baritone, and 
Georges Barrere, flutist. These artists were 
heard here at last May’s festival. 

The programs as outlined will be as fol- 
lows: Thursday evening, May 8, Mozart’s 
Great C minor Mass, with the Mozart Fes- 
tival Chorus, full symphony orchestra, four 
soloists; Friday afternoon, May 9, Pierne’s 
The Children of Bethlehem, with a chil- 
dren’s chorus of 500 voices and nine soloists ; 
Friday evening, May 9, orchestral concert 
with the full symphony orchestra and solo- 
ists; Saturday afternoon, May 10, Artists’ 
recital; Saturday evening, May 10, Pierne’s 
St. Francis of Assisi, with the Mozart Fes- 
tival Chorus of 200, full symphony orchestra 
and four soloists. 

Notes 

Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, and Lewis 
Richards, harpsichord, were the artists chosen 
by the Patriot and Evening News for their 
second concert of the season, which was*held 
in Chestnut Street Auditorium. It was a 
delightful and unusual program and was 
well received by a nearly filled house. To 
many in the audience Mr. Richards intro- 
duced the harpsichord, inspiration of some 
of history’s greatest composers, daughter of 
the harp and mother of the piano. To this 
Old World instrument with this old-time 
music, Mr. Richards brought modern skill 
and technic. With his right hand on the 
lower keyboard he would pick out the bril- 
liant melody, playing with the left hand on 
the upper keyboard a beautiful accompani- 
ment. Two of the numbers which caught 
the favor of the audience were Handel's 
Harmonious Blacksmith and the Turkish 
March of Mozart. Mr. Piatigorsky is a 
skillful cellist with the personality of a 
stage favorite. To him playing is not merely 
drawing a bow across the strings. He acts 
his music. He has, too, a particular charm 
in responding to his audience’s acclaim 
which he received again and again. Two of 
his encores were A Minuet (Doube) and 
Gitarre (Moszkowski). He was ably sup- 
ported at the piano by Valentine Pavlovsky. 

The Bethlehem Steel Male Chorus under 
the direction of Fred Reimann, and two as- 
sisting artists, Mrs. J. Humphrey Roberts, 
soprano, and Harry M. Etter, tenor, gave an ; 
exceptionally fine concert in the auditorium 
of the Steelton High School. The concert 
was presented by the Kiwanis Club for the 
benefit of under-privileged children. The 
audience gave an enthusiastic reception to 
all numbers on the program. 

Puccini’s La Bohéme, with The French- 
Italian Opera Company and Pasquale 
Amato, baritone, as guest artist, was pre- 
sented by the University Club of Harrisburg 
in the William Penn High School audi- 
torium. The well trained artists delighted 
the audience. 

The Schubert Club of Harrisburg, Salome 
Sanders, conductor, gave an enjoyable ves- 
per choral concert at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Carlisle, Pa., on December 1. 
The soloists were Romaine King-Lantz, so- 
prano; Dorothy Urich, contralto; Ula Henry 
and Margaret Schmidt, violins, with Helen 
Bahn at the piano and Carrie Dwyer at the 
organ. G. W 


Ecole Normale de Musique 
Announcement 


The Ecole Normale de Musique de Paris 
announces that during June, 1930, Alfred 
Cortot will give a series at the school of ten 
lectures on interpretation. Also, during that 
month five chamber music concerts will be 
held, featuring the following composers: 
Cesar Franck, Chabrier. Saint-Saéns, Ga 
briel Faure, Claude Debussy, Vincent 
d'Indy, Paul Dukas and Maurice Ravel. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, of Baltimore, is Ameri- 
can representative for the Ecole Normale de 
Musique de Paris. 
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Correct Principles of Voice Teaching, 
By Johannes Adler-Selva 


Johannes Adler-Selva, who has recently 
opened a studio in New York, has issued a 
brochure outlining his principles of teaching. 
It reads in part as follows: 

“I. Tell me how you breathe, and I will 
tell you how you sing. Breathing exercises 
without tone are valueless for voice culture, 
indeed very harmful. 

“II. Only the combined abdominal and rib 
(costo-abdominal) breathing must be used 
for the art; at the beginning the deep ab- 
dominal breathing must first be practiced, 
this being later stipplemented by flank- 
breathing. 

“III. The control for correct breathing is 
the triangle between breast-bone and the 
side-ward-descending arch of ribs, where the 
diaphragm is located. This muscular com- 
plex expands when we sing. 

“IV. The abdominal muscles supply the 
upward pressure of the breath; the dia- 
phragm, tightened by the side-ribs, furnishes 
the force regulating the upward pressure. 
“VY. The throat must never be disturbed 
through pressure of the back of the tongue, 
or through constriction of the throat pas- 
sage. The lower jaw must always be loose 
and easy, so long as it is not taking part 
in the forming of consonants. The bottom 
of the tongue must always lie soft. 

“VI. The hollow of the mouth and the 
ring of the lips play a great role in the 
formation of tone. 

“VII. Before proceeding with actual 
vocal education, all the resonance hollows 
of the head, upper jaw of the mouth, the 
breast and nasal hollows, must be awakened 
by properly proven exercises. In this way 
the upper sounds appear, acoustic phenom- 
ena, which first give the tone its artistic 
quality, its timbre, its character. 

“V First comes the trained and 
finished artistic tone, and only then the 
word-music, the actual singing music. 

“TX. No one can cultivate a voice, who 
has not himself passed through these phases 
of voice development and is in a position 
to demonstrate to the pupil the entire scale 
of tone, in conformity with the rules of 
art. Moreover, the instructor must possess 
pedagogic abilities. 
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“X. The teacher must be exactly fa- 
miliar with all vocal-physiological laws, and 
be able to make these a basis for his in- 
struction. 
“XI. Anyone who permits fine natural 
voices to start too early with the scream- 
ing of scales, highest tones and with text- 
singing, injures the voice, and is a voice 
murderer, not a voice cultivator. 

“Voice culture is a physiological matter. 
It has nothing to do with music. 

“The endeavor of the really good voice 
cultivators should be to promote a uniform, 
simple, but correct mode of singing, a firm- 
standing, proven form of voice culture, and 
to teach accordingly, so that finally the art 
of the old and tried masters of Bel Canto 
shall again prevail 

“It is often proved that a singer who has 
spent enough time in the study of the real 
old Italian Bel Canto later is able to sing 
in all languages.” 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Gives 
Faust 

PuapetrHiA, Pa—-The Civic Opera 
Company’s performance of Faust on the 
evening of December 5 was another evidence 
of the standard of excellence it is maintain- 
ing and upon a review one has yet to note 
a mediocre presentation, either from a mu- 
sical or dramatic viewpoint, or beautiful 
scenic effect. This refers to the entire com- 
pany—conductor, chorus, novices in the 
cast, as well as to the great ones who star 
from time to time. 

The presentation of Faust at this time was 
one long to be remembered for the unique 
impersonation of Mephistopheles by Georges 
Baklanoff, who appeared in the role for the 
first time in Philadelphia. In make-up, cos- 
tume, gesture and dramatization it was the 
exact opposite of the Mephistopheles one 
has been accustomed to see; in countenance 
ghastly, grim, sad and aloof; in apparel, 
clad in garments drab and drear; in gesture, 
subtle, instantaneous, diabolic, and in action 
every inch the supreme artist; while in a 
magnificent baritone he sang superbly. As 
thus characterized he was not, as described 
by one sacred writer, “walking about as a 
roaring lion’ but as another sees him, “an 
angel fallen from heaven,” strongly em- 
phasizing too the depth of that fall. 

Anne Roselle, as Marguerite, (substitut- 
ing for Marie Sundelius at the last moment) 
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was a charming heroine, singing in lovely 
voice the many arias and ensemble numbers 
and receiving an ovation after the great 
favorites. 

David Dorlini, in the title role, gave evi- 
dence of a steady advance, both musically 
and histrionically. He was in excellent 
voice and sang and acted unusually well, 
leaving the impression that this is thus far 
his best work. 

Nelson Eddy, as Valentine, sang beauti- 
fully and did some very fine acting in Act 
four. Others in the cast were Veronica Swei- 
gart, who was convincing as Siebel; Eric 
Belar, as Wagner; and Ruth Montague as 
Martha, who was admirable both in voice 
and action. The chorus, as usual, was ex- 
cellent, and Mr. Smallens conducted in his 
ever dependable and fervent style. 


M.M.C. 


Peralta Scores as Carmen 


When Frances Peralta sang Carmen in 
Pittsburgh recently she created a furore. 
Particularly fine is the notice of William 
R. Mitchell of the Press: 

“What a Carmen she was—that Frances 
Peralta, who is billed as a soprano but can 
sing you a scale that goes down into the 
depths! And what an outrageous flirt is 
this same Miss Peralta! No wonder all the 
‘boys’ fell for her, including, of course, ‘Don 
Jose’ and ‘Escamillo,’ the bull fighter. Even 
the captain was swayed by this Gypsy 
maiden who smoked those cigarets so non- 
chalantly. 

“Miss Peralta throws her whole being 
into the business in hand, whether it be 
rolling those great orbs of hers; whether it 
be that bewitching (rather, baffling) smile 
with the gleaming teeth; whether it be her 
seductive sway, or whether it be—well— 
whatever else she does. Her voice is in the 
mezzo range, and she has loads of volume, 
all the way through.” 

The Sun-Telegraph commented in part: 
“Frances Peralta knows her Gypsy girl 
well. Her voice is rich with the passion 
of the south, and when she chooses to use 
the parlando she can make the spine of an 
audience shudder. Her opening scenes were 
played with remarkable restraint; the fury 
of the inn scene, and the gloom of her card 
scene were only premonitions of the grand 
flame on hearing the acclaim of her toreador 
and her own death.” 

The Post-Gazette said that she gave “a 
splendid reading of the familiar role and 
that her voice is her outstanding feature.” 

Mme. Peralta had equal success in Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts 
Features 


Jualee Baron and Fannie Mossman, so- 
pranos, and Louis Rabinowitz, tenor, were 
greatly admired singers at recent concerts 
of the N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, director; they are all 
talented and earnest young artists, certain 
to make their way. Three pianists who 
played at a Calvary Church social were 
Helen Bloomer (New York), Marian 
Nolan (Wisconsin), and Ruth Wolff 
(Idaho), are uniting in the Liszt Rakoczy 
March, this piano trio making fine effect. 
Miss Wolff also sang with such success 
that she was requested to sing at a radio 
hour; others appearing were the choir 
members, Julia Clemons and Irma E. Beers. 
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December 


More Praise for Jeannette 
Vreeland 


“Vreeland Shows Rare Genius in Inter- 
pretation” and “Famous Soprano Delights 
Her Hearers with Golden Voice,” are head- 
lines which appeared in the Wilson College 
Record and the Cedar Rapids Evening Ga- 
zette and Republican respectively, follow- 
ing Jeannette Vreeland’s recent appearances 


JEANNETTE VREELAND 


at Wilson College in Chambersburg, Pa., 
and in Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Miss Vreeland also sang recently for the 
St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Following her performance, the Grand 
Rapids Press declared that she is “a rare 
exponent of beautiful singing,” and added 
further: “Only a perfectly placed voice 


_ could acquire such elasticity of tone, such 


perfect response to moods and varying 
phrases of expression. The quality is full, 
mellow and musical throughout the entire 
range. Miss Vreeland also has great beauty 
and charm, and she is a pleasure to see as 
well as hear. She also has the fine art of 
interpretation, and doubtless is an accom- 
plished linguist, as she sings Italian, Ger- 
man and French songs with the fluency, 
ease and understanding which comes from an 
intimate knowledge of languages. Not the 
least of her virtues as a singer is her beauti- 
ful diction, clear enunciation and the subtle 
sense of word values.” 

This month the soprano includes among 
her engagements two performances in New 
York, as soloist with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra and soloist with the 
New York Oratorio Society. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Yvonne D’Arle was engaged by the Shu- 
berts for the principal part in Nina Rosa, 
the new Romberg operetta, which opened in 
Philadelphia on November 18. In the same 
production Nina Gordani and Marion Mars- 
ei also Liebling pupils, have prominent 
roles. 

Mary Leila Patterson, soprano, has been 
engaged by Mr. Aborn for a leading role in 
the Merry Widow revival at the Jolson 
Theater. Beatrice Belkin, coloratura so- 
prano, has been engaged to sing two per- 
formances of the Barber of Seville, with the 
Boston Opera Company in Boston. Miss 
Belkin sang the role of Gilda in Rigoletto, 
with the deFeo Opera Company, at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., on November 26. On Decem- 
ber 26 she will sing Blondi in I1 Serraglio 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany: 

Dorothy Githens, Ethel Louise Wright 
and Beatrice Belkin, in turn, were the prima 
donnas at the Roxy Theater during the 
weeks of October 25, November 1 and 8. 


Alberto Salvi’s Dates 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, has already given 
many concerts this season, including the fol- 
lowing: September 27, Green Bay, Wis.; 
October 2, Alton, Ill.; 4, Quincy, Ill; 12, 
New York City, private musicale at home of 
Lady Duveen; November 4, Toronto, Can- 
ada; 8, New York City, Biltmore Musicale ; 
12, Oakland Park, Ill.; 19, Westfield, N. J.; 
20, New York City, Barbizon Musicale; De- 
cember 2, New York City, Bagby Musicale 
at Hotel Astor; 6, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mundell 
Choral Club; 8, Hartford, Conn.; December 
11, Washington, D. C., soiree at home of 
Mrs. Joseph Leiter. 

Mr. Salvi is booked for the following 
future engagements: January 2, New York 
City, Plaza Musicale; 3, Proctor, Vt.; 27, 
Warren, Ohio; March 9, Chicago, Ill.; 17, 
Dubuque, Ia.; April 7, Stratford, Canada: 
March 24, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ongawa at Cornish School 


Mr. and Mrs. Michitaro Ongawa were 
entertained by Nellie C. Cornish, of the Cor- 
nish School, Seattle, Wash., at a luncheon in 
her apartment there on December 5. Mr. 
Ongawa afterward gave a talk to the stu- 
dents of the school. 
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JOHN CROUCH RETURNS FROM 
SUCCESSFUL EUROPEAN TOUR 


Pianist Plays in Germany, Austria, Holland, France and England and 
Wins Enthusiastic Praise from the Critics. 


John Crouch, pianist, is back in America 
after three months of travel and concertizing 
abroad, and has brought with him many 
splendid tributes from the European critics. 


JOHN CROUCH 


He played in Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Am- 
sterdam, Paris and London. 

There were two appearances in Berlin, and 
that the pianist scored a decided success is 
evident from the fact that there was a larger 
audience for the second recital than for the 
first. The Neue Berliner Zeitung referred to 
Mr. Crouch as a player of marked virtuosity 
whose particular field is Chopin and Debussy. 
“The musical world belonging to these two 
composers,” wrote the critic of that paper, 
“is a creation specifically for the piano, and 
under his clever hands, it blossomed into 
resounding life.” 

The Berlin Signale asserted that Mr. 
Crouch is a representative of pianistic ability, 
and the Berlin Charlottenburg adjudged him 
a pianist whose technic and musical qualities 
are splendid and whose playing is always 


interesting. The Berlin Allgemeine Musik- 
zeitung called Mr. Crouch a brilliant pianist, 
and had the most enthusiastic praise for his 
interpretation of Chopin, declaring among 
other things that-he plays with lightning-like 
velocity and that he knows well how to obtain 
the mezzo voce peculiar to that composer’s 
style. Another Berlin paper, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, maintained that Mr. 
Crouch succeeds technically as well as musi- 
cally and that he understands how to make 
his playing interesting without extraneous 
tricks of the trade. 
SpeNps Six WEEKS IN BERLIN 

Mr. Crouch spent six very profitable 
weeks in Berlin, visiting the art galleries and 
museums and attending many concerts and 
operas. He said there are about eight or ten 
concert halls in Berlin, and something is go- 
ing on in them practically all the time. He 
was amazed to find that early in the season 
some two thousand concerts were already 
scheduled for 1928-29. 


Finps THE GERMANS LIKE THE MODERNS 

The pianist declared that before going to 
Germany he was under the impression that 
the Germans might prefer strictly classical 
programs, but he found that they like some 
of the moderns very much and that the 
critics spoke highly of his playing of them. 
“or instance, the Munich Bayerische Vater- 
land said that his playing of Ravel’s Toccata 
made a strong impression and that Debussy’s 
General Lavine and Feux d’artifice proved 
grateful numbers and gave the artist an op- 
portunity for brilliant playing. It was as a 
Chopin interpreter, however, that the critic 
of the Munich Augsburger felt that the pian- 
ist made his best impression. “In the play- 
ing of this composer,” said that reviewer, 
“his command of the keyboard was astound- 
ing, as was his flowing passage work, his 
variegated and dynamically controlled touch, 
and the cleanness and surety with which he 
drew the musical line.” The Munich Bayer- 
ische Staats-Zeitung was of the opinion that 
Mr. Crouch made a_ strong impression 
through his exceptional pianistic abilities and 
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a certain healthy way of getting close to the 
meaning of things. 
Makes First AEROPLANE TRIP 


Mr. Crouch had one of the most interest- 
ing experiences of his sojourn abroad while 
making connections from one concert to the 
other. He was scheduled to play in Amster- 
dam on November 5 and in Paris the follow- 
ing day, and flew from one city to the other. 
This was his first trip in an aeroplane, and 
he enjoyed it so much that he also flew from 
Paris to London. 

A New York Recitat CoNTEMPLATED 

Mr. Crouch is now busy making plans for 
the current season. A New York recital is 
contemplated, and as this sterling pianist al- 
ready has a large following in the metropolis 
owing to his successful debut of last season 
and his many appearances in the Summer 
Master Class series of concerts given at the 
studios of Edwin Hughes, it is predictable 
that his recital will arouse widespread in- 
terest. G. N. 


Oslo Conductor Cables 
Pinnera Success 

On December 3, Gina Pinnera’s New York 
management received the following telegram 
from Issay Dobrowen, conductor of the Oslo 
Symphony Orchestra: “Pinneras erstes Eu- 
ropaconcert sensationelle Succes bei Presse 
und Publikum. Gratuliere,” which, translated, 
reads: “Pinnera’s first European concert 
sensational success with the press and public. 
Congratulations.” 

The American soprano sang in the Nor- 
wegian capital on December 1 and 2 as soloist 
with the orchestra at the beginning of her 
Continental concert and operatic tour. 


About 


Lucille Negrin’s Violin Recital 


Leon Glasser’s artist-pupil, Lucille Ne- 
grin, violinist, with Theodora Soderman at 
the piano, gave a successful recital before a 
good sized audience on November 24 at 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York; 
she played solos by standard composers with 
skill and effectiveness, her audience ex- 
pressing great enthusiasm. Her teacher’s 
Tango Triste was one of the greatly ad- 
mired pieces. 


Stoessel to Lead Oratorio Society 


in the Messiah 


The announcement of the 106th perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah by the New York 
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Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall, on the 
evening of December 27, again brings to the 
foreground the name of Albert Stoessel, con- 
ductor of this oldest of choral units in New 
York. This Christmas week presentation 
will mark the tenth time that this famous 
oratorio has been conducted by Mr. Stoessel. 

This quiet, reserved, but forceful and tal- 


Photo © Harold Wagner 
ALBERT STOESSEL, 
conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society. 


ented conductor, also is a well-known figure 
to audiences in Westchester, where he has 
become the central musical personality of 
the annual festival; at Worcester, where for 
five consecutive years he has conducted the 
Worcester Music Festival, and at Chautau- 
qua, where he not only leads the orchestra 
but also directs a season of opera in English. 
And, in addition, Mr. Stoessel, has won 
laurels as a violinist, composer and lecturer. 
He has been connected with the Juilliard 
Graduate School and New York University, 
and also is the author of numerous text 
books dealing with band instrumentation 
and conducting. 











SONIA SHARNOV 


Leading Contralto German Grand Opera Company 
SCORES AGAIN IN RECITAL AND WITH ORCHESTRA 


Chicago Recital, Nov. 24, 1929 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, November 25, 1929. 
By Albert Goldberg 

The same ample vocal and dramatic gifts which distinguished her ap- 
pearances here with the German Opera Company last inter were 
evident on this occasion. The voice is a warm and rich organ of wide 
range, capable of setting forth Reger’s Marienlied—an encore—with ex- 
quisitely modulated tone, or launching the fiery drama of Liszt’s Die 
drei Zigeuner and Rachmaninoff’s impressive Fate with a flair for grand 
manner. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, November 25, 1929. 
By Edward Moore 
A mezzo-soprano whose ——- is excellent and dramatic gifts con- 
siderable. With all the color and power of her voice, however—by the way, 
they have been earnestly and accurately developed—she can turn to a 
pure lyric piece like Max Reger’s Cradle Song and make it utterly 
charming. 


Chicago Daily News, November 25, 1929. 
By Maurice Rosenfeld 
SHARNOVA RETURNS HERE 
A voice of considerable volume, well produced and of warm and colorful 
quality. 


Chicago Evening Post, November 25, 1929. 
By Karleton Hackett 
SONIA SHARNOVA IN SONG RECITAL 
AT GREAT NORTHERN 
A voice of pleasing quality, rather mezzo-contralto in timbre, and well 
used. 


Photo by De Mirjian 


Chicago Evening American, 
November 25, 1929. 
By Herman Devries 

She is a very good artist, with a voice of ex- 
cellent range and color, distinctly a stage voice, 
allied to a stage temperament, her diction in Ger- 
man and English very clear, her porsoaay inter- 
esting and her appeal to the public undeniable. 


Soloist With Dallas Symphony 
Before 4,500 Persons, Nov. 17, 1929 


Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Texas, November 18, 1929. 


She has a splendid voice of lovely, somber coloring, a pleasing, effortless 
vocal method and the emphatic style of the lyric stage. She 
arias both to the enthusiastic acceptance of the throng. 


sang her 


The Times Herald, Dallas, Texas, November 18, 1929. 
By Kay Jefferson 


SYMPHONY CONCERT PLEASES 
LARGE AUDIENCE SUNDAY AT 
OPENING PROGRAM OF SEASON 


Sonia Sharnova, mezzo-soprano, pleased the throng with exceptional 
vocal powers and a delightful range. 
and well chosen. 


Her selections were unhackneyed 


Mme. Sharnova, a beautiful woman of the Juno type, is gifted with a 
fine perception of the platform manner in contrast with 
tradition. 


the operatic 


Her arias were colorful by reason of the natural ease and polish of her 
voice. 


About 4,500 people were present, including a balcony almost filled with 
attentive school children. 


Entirely Booked January-April By German Grand Opera Company 
Available After That for Spring Festivals and Recitals © 


MANAGEMENT: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 


1560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Rodzinski Offers Interestin3, ProZrams 
at Los Angeles Symphony Concerts 


MUSICAL 


Visiting Artists Include McCormack, John Charles Thomas 
and Kochanski. 


Los ANnGeLes, Cat.—The second pair of 
Philharmonic Orchestra concerts presented 
Jacques Thibaud as soloist. In honor of the 
occasion, M. Didot. French Consul, and a 
number of French picture stars occupied one 
of the stage boxes. The artist played Mo- 
zart’s concerto No. 6 in E flat major, for 
violin. It is difficult to find words for a tone 
such as he brought from his instrument—of 
crystalline purity, fiery yet spiritual, with 
impeccable intonation, backed by a highly 
sensitized personality. Dr. Rodzinski gave 
unusual orchestral support. The Bizet dra- 
matic overture, Patrie, with which the or- 
chestra opened the program, was given with 
such color and dramatic fervor that value 
was given to the work which otherwise 
it might not have possessed. It was the 
first Los Angeles hearing. The Cesar 
Franck Symphony in D minor had a beauti- 
ful performance under Dr. Rodzinski. Rav- 
el’s Symphonic Fragments from the ballet, 
Daphnis and Cloe, closed the program. The 
new flute leader, Julius Furman; Bela 


Adams with his piccolos, and Borisoff, new 
concertmaster, all did brilliant work with 
their solos. Many famous people were in 
the audience, which was practically a sold 
out house. 

The second Sunday popular concert at- 
tracted a good house in spite of the marvel- 
ous weather and the temptation of moun- 
tains and beaches. The program opened, as 
in the second pair, with Bizet’s Patrie, and 
closed with the Ravel Fragments from 
Daphnis and Cloe, which by the way was, 
if possible, given a greater reading than 
on the previous night. The novelty of the 
program was Kalinnikoff’s Symphony No. 1 
in G minor. This was new to Los Angeles. 
Margaret Hamilton, young pianist, was so- 
loist of the day, playing Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto No. 2, in C minor, op. 18. She 
played with a virile touch, excellent technic 
and temperamental qualifications. Also, she 
has a charming stage presence. 

One of the most delightful concerts given 
in years, according to overheard comments 














CHORUS OF 
FORTY MEMBERS 





Kubey-Rembrandt photo 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


“The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia last 
evening added another laurel 
group when it presented for the first time in 
Philadelphia, as far as can be ascertained, 
‘Missa Solemnis,’ with 
chorus and orchestra, all under the direction of 
N. Lindsay Norden. 
was given in the Church of the Holy Com- 


wreath to its 


Beethoven's soloists, 


The performance 


munion, an edifice with remarkably sensitive 


acoustics, so that the choral and solo voices 
sounded clearly, with the exception of a few 
places, through the instrumentation 
which the composer has employed. . . . The 
difficulty of hearing four solo voices against 
a choir of some one hundred voices and an 
orchestra of nearly fifty men can be readily 
imagined, but Mr. Norden managed it so that 
the unusuel effect, and one not always entirely 
convincing, was generally clear. The 


heavy 


very 


The Brahms Chorus 
of Philadelphia 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 


(Fourth Season) 
“MISSA SOLEMNIS” 
BEETHOVEN 
(First time in Philadelphia) 


ONE HUNDRED VOICES 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


rendition of this great work was exception- 
ally fine. Mr. Norden had his choral forces 
in splendid shape and the chorus work was 
the feature of the evening, both because of 
technical performance, balance 
and also because Beethoven 
as a choral work preemin- 


its excellent 
and tone quality, 
meant the ‘Mass’ 
ently and wrote the most important part for 
it. . . . This ‘heavenly inspiration’ (The 
Benedictus), as it has been well termed, is 
the gem of the composition, and was given 
a most impressive interpretation.” 


—Public Ledger, December Sth, 1929. 


“The choir sang with enthusiasm and 
warmth of tone, and was equal to the diffi- 
cult demands made upon it, the sopranos be- 
ing particularly excellent. . . . The perform- 
ance served to exemplify the impressive pro- 
portion of the deeply religious work. Great 
depth of feeling was shown in the singing of 
the ‘Kyrie’ and the ‘Sanctus’, and the ‘Bene- 
dictus’ was of noble and lofty spiritual beauty. 
Beethoven had a penchant for keeping chor- 
uses on the tip-toe of their tone, but the 
effects achieved justified the rigorous exaction 
‘The Missa Solemnis’ is marked by 
a quality of climax which places it among the 
world’s religious musical masterpieces.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer, December Sth, 1929. 


imposed. 


“The large audience that filled the Church 
of the Holy Communion sat in silence more 
eloquent than any applause. . . . The Chorus 
followed the baton with excellent precision, 
achieving a highly contrasting effect with the 
added natural echo of the church that some- 
times was in the way of clear tone. The high 
flight of the opening ‘Kyrie’ was given full 
significance, and the interweaving parts of 
the ‘Gloria’ and ‘Credo’ reached a tremendous 
climax. Most beautiful was the soft, pulsing 
‘Miserere’ and pianissimo measures of the 
and ‘Agnus Dei’, all parts attaining 
a balanced, even tone of the clearest quality.” 


Evening Bulletin, December Sth, 1929. 


‘Sanctus’ 


“Under the direction of N. Lindsay Norden 
this Organization has steadily grown in im- 
portance and power, and this ambitious under- 
taking, one of the most difficult in the whole 
library of choral work, more than proved 
their merit and skill. The Beethoven work 
lost none of its pristine beauty or profundity 
in last night's performance, and was received 
with an appreciation that put to shame the 
indifference of its early presentation.” 
Philadelphia Record, December Sth, 1929. 
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in the lobby at its close, was given by John 
Charles Thomas, as the second event of the 

.. E. Behymer Tuesday evening course. 
Mr. Thomas is the fortunate possessor of 
an exceptionally fine stage presence, is 
equipped with a beautiful baritone voice 
which he uses artistically, and his enunci- 
ation is such that one hears every word, 
which is as unusual as it is enjovable. By 
special request of Mr. Behymer, for which all 
hearers owe him thanks, a satirical cycle, 
Vodvil, was given. This was written for. 
and dedicated to Mr. Thomas by Harvey 
Enders. In its way it is a classic. Mr. 
Thomas displayed unexpected gifts as a 
comedian in this cycle which the audience 
received with rapture. The prima donna 
bit was sung to the William Thorner box 
which had as guests Mary Lewis, Betty 
Compson and others. The program closed 
with an American group. Many encores were 
given. 

John McCormack, assisted by Alexander 
Borisoff, cellist, the Hollywood Bowl’s 
choice among the resident artists for stringed 
instruments for gn appearance with the 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist, gave a recital in 
the Philharmonic Auditorium on the Behy- 
mer regular Thursday night course. Even 
the added chairs were sold out so far ahead 
that even many of the critics were unable to 
get in. 

The fourth event of the Behymer Tues- 
day evening artist course was the appear- 
ance of Paul Kochanski, violinist, with 
Pierre Luboshutz at the piano. He had a 
large audience and an enthusiastic one but 
the place should have been packed. His 
program opened with Brahms’ Sonata in A 
major, which he played with a facile tech- 
nic, both brilliant and delicate, and an ab- 
solute intonation. Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto followed. Many encores were 
generously given. As an example of im- 
peccable violin playing it was, as one critic 
said, “a wonder that the auditorium was not 
packed with violin students.” 

The Pasadena Playhouse Chamber con- 
cert series opened with the Bartlett-Frankel 
Quartet, formerly the Musart Quartet, with 
Elly. Ney as soloist. The quartet consists of 
Joseph Borisoff, violinist; Anthony Briglio, 
second violin; Emil Ferir, viola, and Nich- 
olas Ochi-Albi, cellist. 

Max Donner, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Christian College, gave a violin 
recital in the College Auditorium. He is 
also a member of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Homer Simmons, pianist and composer, 
gave a program at the Beaux Arts Theater 
before an interested audience. He opened 
with Cesar Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, and followed with Casella’s Inezie, 
Berners’ Three Little Funeral Marches, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, No. 12, op. 32, 
Scriabine’s Fifth Sonata, op. 53, and closed 
with a group of his own compositions, Pro- 
cessional, Hacienda, Dance Madness, Weary 
Blues, Aufwiedersehen and Guten Tag, Mein 
Lieb, of which Hacienda and the last two 
were the most interesting. The young man 
has a fine technic and a sympathetic touch. 
His compositions compare favorably with 
others of his day and age. 

The Copeland Sisters gave a well at- 
tended two-piano recital in the music room 
of the Biltmore, under the management of 
Mae Norton. They played Saint-Saéns’ 
Menuet and Gavotte, The Andante from 
Mozart’s Sonata in D major; Bach-Rhein- 
berger, Theme and variations, Valse Vien- 
noise, Parrish: Gondoliera, Reinecke; Tur- 
key in the Straw, Dalies Frantz; and Es- 
pana by Chabrier. They play as one, with 
fine artistry, and the applause was gener- 
ous and prolonged. 

The Composers’ Evening at the Valada 
Club presented the following program: 
Spanish Serenade and Bolero (violin solo), 
composed and played by Louis Hintze; 
songs, Two Lovers, The Little Gold Clock, 
composed by Lillian Adams and sung by 
Clara Dorster, soprano; The Open Door, 
by L. Hintze, sung by Clara Dorster, verses 
read by Margaret Campbell ; songs, The New 
Born Day, Frueling, and In Dreamland 
with You, by L. Hintze, sung by Clara 
Dorster; violin solos, composed by George 
Liebling, who accompanied Louis Hintze, 
violinist, and two songs, Indian Serenade 
and Du, by George Liebling, who accom- 
panied Clara Dorster, soprano. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham Putnam entertained 
for Max Swartout, the recently elected state 
president of the California Music Teachers’ 
Association, in the McDowell studios. 

Sherman Hill, musical authority, has given 
the second and third of his series of lectures 
on the History and Art of Song, in the 
Friday morning club lecture room. These 
are increasingly interesting and drawing 
larger crowds. 

Mme. Lizetta Kalova, famous Russian 
violinist, has located in Hollywood and will 
teach at the Hollywood Conservatory. 

Pietro Cimini’s chorus has achieved a 
great success in Rio Rita and in Street Girl. 

B.L.H 


Anton Maaskoff Sails for America 


Word has been received by radiogram that 
the violinist, Anton Maaskoff has sailed for 
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New York to attend the first night perform- 
ance of the play, Jew Suss, in which Mr. 
Maaskoff’s father, the celebrated actor, Mau- 
rice Moscovitch, takes the leading part. To 
accomplish this Mr. Maaskoff.cancelled sev- 
eral December and January dates; he will 
return to Europe on February 1 in time for 
three important Vienna appearances, includ- 
ing an engagement with the Musikfreunde 
when he will play the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo. 


Potsdam Choral Union Heard 


The Potsdam, N. Y., Choral Union is a 
community chorus composed of about one- 
half residents of that city, who are mem- 
bers of local church choirs or local singers, 
and the other half members of the Crane 
Department of Music, the Special Music 
Course at the State Normal School and 
members of the faculty of the Normal 
School and Clarkson College of Technology. 

The Choral Union was organized in 
March, 1926. On June 10 of that year the 
chorus presented Gade’s Crusaders, with 
Charles Hedley, of the Eastman School of 
Music, as tenor soloist, the other two solo 
parts being taken by Marion Pert White, 
contralto, and Howard Smith, baritone. 
Helen M. Hosmer, director, with Olwen M. 
Jones, accompanist, trained this chorus, and, 
in fact, Miss Hosmer has been the only 
director the club has had, as the chorus has 
been developed around her. 

The chorus has sung at the Christmas 
exercises of the State Normal School each 
year of 1926, 1927 and 1928. The chorus 
presented Elijah on November 5 of this 
year, with Josephine Martino, soprano, and 
Joseph Kayser, baritone, both ‘of New York, 
as principal soloists. Dr. C. O. Lehman, 
tenor, of Geneseo State Normal School, 
sang the tenor role and Marion Pert White, 
the contralto. Edward Young, organist for 
the State Normal School, was at the organ, 
and Olwen M. Jones, of the Crane Institute 
faculty, played the piano accompaniments. 

According to one of the audience, the 
choral gave this impression: “Beautiful 
voicing and balance was due to Miss Hos- 
mer’s knowledge of tone production, she be- 
ing a trained soprano and the possessor of a 
beautiful voice. The diction was of un- 
usual clarity and precision. The use of the 
sillibert S was delicate but left no doubt as 
to consonant’s value to a clear understanding 
of the text. The rising crescendo of the 
cries of the Priests of Baal was given with 
dramatic intensity and musical balance. The 
chorus thrilled the audience. Beautiful 
vocally and musically were the trios Lift 
Thine Eyes and Holy, Holy, Holy, is God the 
Lord. On the whole the choral would make 
a worthy rival of any Metropolitan com- 
munity chorus.” 

Miss Hosmer is also the conductor of the 
Phoenix Club (women’s voices) of Pots- 
dam, which carried off the $500 prize given 
by the New York State Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs at the Hotel Astor. 


First American Performance of 
Three Ellen Coleman 
Compositions 


At a recent Boston recital by Dai Buell, 
three compositions of Ellen Coleman were 
played for the first time in America. They 
were Rhapsody, The Three Kings (from 
Poem and Pictures), and Prélude Tragique. 
A program note gives the following informa- 
tion about this composer : 

“Although Ellen Coleman is an English- 
woman, wide travel has crystallized the many 
facets of her artistic personality so that her 
cosmopolitan voice may not be labeled ‘Eng- 
lish.’ The two manuscripts, Rhapsody and 
Prélude Tragique, were successfully featured 
on one of Dai Buell’s London programs in 
June, and Ellen Coleman’s pianoforte compo- 
sitions have also been included on programs 
of Iturbi, Smeterlin, and others. Bachaus also 
thinks highly of her and, in a quiet way, her 
name is being heard in circles which look be- 
yond the glare of celebrity lights for worth- 
while endeavor. For instance, one of her 
Masses is being produced at Westminster 
Cathedral by the same choirmaster who made 
so much of the Vaughan Williams Mass, and 
a whole program of her compositions was 
given last year in Paris at the special in- 
vitation of Henri Prunieres under the aus- 
pices of La Revue Musicale. Her success 
prompted that great musician to repeat the 
invitation this season, and her recently com- 
pleted Quartet will have its first performance 
at that time. The Three Kings is taken from 
a suite called Poems and Pictures, published 
by Arthur P. Schmidt. Simple majesty dis- 
tinguishes it.” 


Bishop Pupil Recording 

Czeslaw Cielak, fourteen-year-old pianist, 
and pupil of Frank Bishop of Detroit, was 
in New York on December 10 in order to 
make records for the Duo-Art. This -young 
pianist has won critical favor in many pub- 
lic appearances, his most recent success be- 
ing a recital before the Chamber Music 
Society in Detroit. 
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Seattle Orchestra Ends 
First Half of Season 


Sibelius’ First Symphony Is Beautifully 
Done, Winning New Praise for Con- 
ductor Krueger and His Men. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The fifth regular con- 
cert of the Metropolitan Series of the Se- 
attle Symphony Orchestra was the conclud- 
ing performance of the first half of the 
Seattle Symphony season. The Sibelius 
First Symphony, that stimulating and in- 
tensely fascinating work from Finland’s 
greatest composer, was chosen by Mr. 
Krueger as the major number of the eve- 
ning’s program. This great work, as in- 
terpreted by Mr. Krueger, is throbbing with 
an emotional and spiritual depth at once 
overpowering in its scope. True, we expect 
the ruggedness of the North, and it is there, 
but there is also a tenderness and an under- 
current of sympathetic longing, coupled with 
deep national fervor. The first movement, 
with its sad, solemn clarinet theme, was a 
revelation in tonal coloring. The andante 
movement was likewise interpreted with 
minute attention to the subtleties of rhyth- 
mic nuance. The scherzo and the finale were 
more majestic in their content, yet never 
does Sibelius overdo an effect. He has not 
committed the fault of so many composers, 
in going on and on after he has given what 
he has to give. Often has it been com- 
mented that Mr. Krueger delights in giving 
these great works of the modern composers, 
seeming to convince his listeners always of 
the merits to be recognized in their works, 
trying to bring to these composers a bit of 
the credit which is due them, and which is 
so seldom acknowledged. 

In memoriam to James D. Hoge, former 
president of the Symphony Orchestra, whose 
death came recently, the lovely Nocturne 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream was givén as the opening number of 
the concert. How appropriate it was, too, 
and how beautifully it created a receptive 
and appreciative atmosphere for the sym- 
phony which followed. The Debussy Iberia 
Suite, for orchestra, followed. Here again 
was an achievement in conducting on Mr. 
Krueger’s part, for there were none of the 
effects, rhythmic or dynamic, which Mr. 
Krueger did not bring out. 

Concluding the program was the Prelude 
and Love-Death from Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde. This ever satisfying work is a 
constant source of joy to hear, and Mr. 
Krueger always interprets it magnificently. 
The entire concert was one of high achieve- 
ment and should have been a source of joy 
to the conductor as it was to his audience. 


Iturbe Ortiz Enjoying Busy Season 

Iturbe Ortiz, pianist, composer, accompan- 
ist and teacher now located in New York, 
is a native of Morelia, the capital of the 
Michoacan Estate of Mexico. Mr. Ortiz 
began the study of the piano at the age of 
six. Several years later he went to Mexico 
City to study at the Mexican Conservatory, 
where he was placed under the guidance of 


ITURBE ORTIZ 


Manuel M. Ponce for piano and Julian Car- 
rillo for composition. 

Mr. Ortiz has now won recognition both 
as instrumentalist and composer. He has 
written many effective compositions, includ- 
ing a ballad, Lonely Gardens Without Love ; 
a waltz, Passion Divine, and Rhapsodia Mex- 
icana. He also is well known as a radio 
artist, having been heard frequently over 
WABC on the Mexican Good-Will Hour on 
the Curtiss Flying Service Hour, as a result 
of which he has received numerous letters 
of praise and congratulation. 

Mr. Ortiz has appeared as accompanist for 
Carola Goya and De Vega in their dance 
recitals. Following one of these recitals, the 
critic of the New York Herald-Tribune 
wrote as follows regarding Mr. Ortiz’ part 
in the program: “Piano accompaniments and 
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several piano solos were played by Mr. Ortiz, 
who, even while unseen in the wings, an- 
nounced early in the proceedings by a clarity 
of tone and a certain flamboyantly rhythmic 
quality to his playing that here was an as- 
sisting artist of unusual calibre. His solos 
brought one of the loudest bursts of approval 
heard throughout an evening of extremely 
warm applause.” 

Prior to coming to New York three years 
ago, Mr. Ortiz had a most successful concert 
tour of Spain. For the past two years his 
activities in the metropolis have included 
much teaching, his classes being attended by 
both beginners and advanced pupils. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Giving 
the “Ring” 

_ PHILADELPHIA, Pa—The Civic Opera 
Company of Philadelphia is -presenting the 
entire Wagner Ring this season. After the 
successful Rheingold performance of several 
weeks ago, the Walktire was presented on 
Dec. 12 in the Academy of Music, with an 
equal degree of success. 

Florence Austral was magnificent as 
Briinnhilde, drawing spontaneous applause 
with her sensational Valkyrie Call. Both 
in voice and action she was superb through- 


out. 

Georges Baklanoff fitted the part of Wotan 
beautifully as to voice and manner. The 
famous Farewell of the last act was deliv- 
ered with wonderful depth and pathos. 

Helen Stanley was a delightful Sieglinde, 
most personable in appearance and singing 
with beauty of tone. 

Paul Althouse as Siegmund, lived up to 
his past record of both singing and acting a 
role with fine voice and good interpretation 
His singing of the Spring Song in the first 
act drew special applause. 

Sigurd Nilssen as Hunding was splendid 
The clearness of his diction was outstanding. 

Fernanda Doria again took the role of 
Fricka, carrying out the characteristics of 
this peppery part most satisfactorily. 

The Valkyries were unusually fine, as im- 
personated by Olive Marshall, Veronica 
Sweigart, Maybelle Marston, Elizabeth 
Wyncoop, Marie Buddy, Edith Marie Town- 
send, Helen Betz, and Esther Binker. 

Alexander Smallens did fine conducting 
as usual, carrying the orchestra through the 
many difficulties of a Wagnerian score, with 
a splendid degree of balance in regard to the 
voices, 

The stage management was under the able 
direction of Karl Schroeder. M. M. C 


The Messiah Given at Ann Arbor 


In many of the larger cities of this coun- 
try and most of the music centers in Eng 
land and on the Continent, no Christmas 
season would be considered complete with- 
out a performance of that portion of the 
Messiah, by Handel, which tells the story of 
the nativity. For almost two hundred years 
this great choral work has teen sung so 
frequently at this season as to become almost 
a tradition. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 15, in 
Hill Auditorium of the University School 
of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., music lovers 
of Ann Arbor and the vicinity were given 
the opportunity to hear a performance of 
the Christmas portion of this much-loved 
and rightfully admired work. On this occa- 
sion the students of the School of Music 
presented the first division and the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus from the Messiah. The chorus 
for the occasion was drawn from members 
of the choral literature class and from the 
University Choral Union. 

The School of Music Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of David E. Mat- 
tern, played the accompaniment for the 
choruses and soloists, while the following 
artists sang the several recitatives and solos: 
Marjorie McClung, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Carolyn Slepicka, of Traverse City, Mich.. 
and Ruth McCormick, of Uniontown, Pa., 
sopranos; Florence Boycheff, of Toledo, 
Ohio, and Gertrude Hicks, of Laurium, 
Mich., contraltos; Frank Ryan, Ann Arbor, 
tenor, and John M. White, of Toledo, bass. 
A large number of students participated in 
this event, but the only members of the 
faculty to be associated with this perform- 
ance were Palmer Christian, who played the 
Frieze Memorial Organ, and Earl Moore, 
who conducted the performance. 


Jascha Fastofsky Activities 


Jascha Fastofsky, violinist and teacher, 
with studios in Jamaica, N. Y., presented 
his pupils in concert at the Jamaica Jewish 
Center on November 13 before a large audi- 
ence that was very enthusiastic in its re 
ception of the interesting program offered. 
In addition to the solo selections, the Fast- 
ofsky String Orchestra, composed entirely 
of pupils of the Fastofsky studios, pre- 
sented several numbers in delightful fashion. 

On December 18, again at the Jamaica 
Jewish Center, Mr. Fastofsky will present 
in a private recital Edward Frankel, young 
violinist, who has been declared to be a 
prodigy. This young man’s talents has 
created considerable comment and it will be 
interesting to watch his career, which many 
predict will be a most fruitful one. 











The British Soprano 


RECEIVES PRAISE 





From Public and 
Press on First 
American 
Concert 
Tour 


NEW YORK 


“English Soprano Receives Welcome as She Begins Tour Here” 


“With bright personal charm and animation, Miss Woodman displayed a voice 
of brilliant tones used with taste."—New York Times, Nov. 15, 1929. 


“Displayed a voice of unusual fluency ... Showed interpretative skill, gave 
a sensitive artistically shaded performance.”—Herald Tribune, Nov. 15, 1929. 


“Miss Woodman exhibited a high order of intelligence in delivery and interpre- 
tation, setting forth the texts and the music with taste and finish . . . Enunciates 
delightfully and has an attractive stage presence.”—A merican, Nov. 15, 1929. 


“Displayed a flexible and pleasing voice.”—Evening Post, Nov. 15, 1929. 


“Proved to be a singer with a voice of genuine beauty, well equalized and 
delivered with suavity and restful freedom.”—Sun, Nov. 15, 1929. 


“Miss Woodman combines a rare personal charm and a lyric voice in itself 
of lovely and individual quality.”"—Evening Telegram, Nov. 15, 1929. 


BOSTON 


“Miss Woodman’s charming stage presence, her appearance of being interested 
in her task, her experien manner, her marked musical aptitude and bright re- 
sponsiveness to rhythm were of material assistance in creating a favorable im- 
pression.” —Evening Transcript, Nov. 28, 1929. 





“Her diction is excellent, her tones always clear, two requisites for the suc- 
cessful presentation of the deceptively simple folk song.’—Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, Nov. 28, 1929. 


“Miss Woodman can emit tones of thrilling beauty, tones rich, warm, at times 
of an exquisite clarity.”—Herald, Nov. 28, 1929. 


“She sang expressively and musically . . . Above all, the soprano is gifted 
with a voice of beautiful quality, capable of tones that were thrilling. ‘This voice 
is lyric, with dramatic notes in it.”—Evening American, Nov. 28, 1929. 


“Flora Woodman pleased with the unusual volume and quality of her voice .. . 
It is seldom that so fine a soprano voice is to be heard in our concert halls . 
It has, in unsually full measure, warmth and purity of the lyric soprano. Of such 
a voice a singer might easily make a musical instrument comparable to a 
Stradivarius violin.”—Globe, Nov. 28, 1929. 


CINCINNATI 


“Her voice is of a coloratura type and has an unusual flexibility. She possesses 
outstanding traits of musicianship, instincts and manner of presentation.”—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Dec. 6, 1929. 


“Gifted with a light and very flexible voice, admirably schooled, Miss Woodman 
sang in beautiful style... She was extremely well received, singing several 
encores.”—Post, Dec. 6, 1929. 


“The Orpheus Club is to be congratulated on having secured as its first soloist 
a singer who so instantly won the favor of the associate members who heard her 
last night.”"—Commercial, Dec. 6, 1929. 


ST. LOUIS 
“Rlora Woodman in Orchestral Debut Wins Her Audience.” 


“Flora Woodman, who is an artist with a rare voice and an unusual gift for 
certain types of song, was soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. She 
won a warm welcome from the audience . . . She sang with a voice remarkable 
for its warmth, its color and its quality. Her trills and roulades came with ease. 
Her voice has a curious contralto quality, a velvety sort of sheen. Her high and 
low pianissimi were delightful. The whole range is even and lovely.”—St. Louis 
Daily Globe-Democrat, Dec. 2, 1929. 





BALDWIN PIANO 


For Dates and Terms 
SEASON 1930-1931 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York City 
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LEANDRO CAMPANARI, 
well known conductor, violinist and 
vocal teacher, who is visiting New York 
and other Eastern cities which were the 
scenes of his past activities. Mr. Cam- 
panari now resides in California 





Detroit Symphony in Toronto 

On December 2, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Victor Kolar conducting, gave a 
special children’s concert in Massey Hall, 
Toronto, Canada. The auditorium was 
crowded with 2,500 happy children, keenly 
attentive to the music. The concert was 
arranged by Miss E, Tedd, music supervisor 
of public schools in Toronto, with a view 
to perhaps establishing children’s perform- 
ances in connection with the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and this concert un- 
doubtedly will do much toward that end. 
Edith Rhetts explained each number on the 
program, and, in fact, a few weeks before 
the concert she visited Toronto, giving a 
series of six talks to groups of school chil- 
dren on music appreciation and on the pro- 
gram of the Detroit Symphony. 


Radio Victor Broadcast 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Harold 
Bauer, pianist, were the featured artists on 
the Radio Victor Hour over WEAF on the 
evening of December 12. In addition to the 
solo numbers, selections were played by the 
New Victor Salon Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Nathaniel Shilkret, and by the 
Shilkret String Quartet. 


MUSICAL 
Campanari Pupil Makes 
Impressive Debut 


Eva d’Auro Heard in San Francisco and 
Wins Esteem of Audience With Ar- 
tistic Singing of Difficult Program 
Young Singer Highly Praised 
by Critics 


Eva d’Auro would seem to have every 
thing in her favor—attractive stage pres- 
ence, interesting personality, an excellent vo- 
cal training and musicianship. At her San 
Francisco debut she won the esteem of an 
audience that filled the spacious auditorium 
of the Fairmont Hotel to overflowing, and 
her teacher, Leandro Campanari, had every 
reason to be proud of her. She sang a long 
and difficult program, including two classic 
arias—the Batti, Batti, of Mozart, from Don 
Giovanni and Beethoven’s Ah! Perfido—and 
such taxing songs as Schubert’s Young Nun, 
Bachelet’s Chere Nuit, and the Richard 
Strauss Serenade. 

From the San Francisco press one gains 
an idea of Miss d’Auro’s achievement. One 
paper said that she looked “like a young 
Diana”; another, that she “presented an ar- 
tistic appearance in her severe white gown, 
with her pale moonlight hair plainly banded 
about a classic head”; still another paper 
thought that the young singer “made imme- 
diately a deep impression because of her 
striking personality.” Other comments read: 
‘Her voice is naturally beautiful and is used 
with disc rimination and effective phrasing.” 

.. “The young singer made a distinctly 
favorable impression. “She gave evi- 
dence of dramatic ability ; as well as vocal 
equipment.” “Her voice has quality and 
she uses it with a control which indicates 
training and musicianship.” . “The voice 
is especially lovely in the upper ranges, the 
tone having color and warmth.” ... “Her 
program was an exceptionally difficult one 
and would have taxed the resources of far 
more experienced and matured singers than 
the young artist, but it was evident that her 
impression upon her hearers was decidedly 
favorable.” 


COURIER 
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EVA D’AURO, 


a vocal pupil of Leandro Campanari, who created a real sensation at her debut recital in 


San Fancisco. 


Miss d’Auro is now in New York and has received some flattering offers 
g 


for the coming season. 








Teresita Cochran Heard as Soloist 


Teresita Cochran, pianist, appeared as 
guest artist before the Cecilian Club of 











Teacher of Mme. 


of singing in all languages. 


from beginning to perfection. 





Johannes Adler-Selva 


(in Germany certified as Professor of Singing and V oice-Physiologist) 


Hempel from October, 1927, to July, 
other excellent singers in German opera houses and concert stages. 


Teaches the genuine old Italian Bel Canto Art as the foundation 


No one needs to go abroad to study correct singing; Prof. Adler- 
Selva guarantees the perfect training of voices in all branches 


Adler-Selva corrects broken and wrongly placed voices. 
development of speaking voices for movietone production. 


Two scholarships for talented musical and serious students. 
Audition by appointment only. 
ADLER-SELVA STUDIOS 
144 West 84th Street, 
Telephone: Trafalgar 5625 


1928, and 


Special 


New York 








Freehold, N. J., at its annual president’s 
day concert on November 7. Miss Cochran 
presented a program composed of numbers 
by Brahms, Bach-Pirani, Gluck-Brahms, 
Bach-Saint Saéns, Schubert, Cyril Scott, Al- 
beniz, Borodin and Sjogren. She displayed 
sound technic and complete understanding of 
the difficult program offered. The capacity 
audience was enthusiastic. 


ay 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany Gives Double Bill 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company presented the fa- 
miliar double bill of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci on December 9, in the Acad- 
emy of Music, before a capacity audience. 
Strong casts had been selected for each and 
rarely has greater enthusiasm on the part 
of the audience been heard. 

In Cavalleria, Bianca Saroya, as Santuzza, 
invested the role with a new dramatic in- 
tensity. Miss Saroya has long been a fa- 
vorite in opera here, but has not been heard 
recently, due to her European tour. Her 
voice is always beautiful and her acting su- 
perb. Several times the applause burst 
forth spontaneously in the midst of a part. 

Josef Wolinski was a fine second to Miss 
Saroya. His acting was also excellent and 
his singing of the Serenade before the cur- 
tain rose, was especially fine, also the later 
arias and duets. An accidental break on 
two high notes, was skillfully overcome and 
showed fine mastery, but evidently worried 
this fine tenor to such an extent that he 
refused to take the final curtain calls, until 
by continued applause the audience insisted, 
giving him a rare ovation when he finally 
appeared. 

Rose Bampton as Mamma Lucia, Genia 
Wilkomirska as Lola, and Giuseppe Mar- 
tino-Rossi as Alfio, also did fine work, both 
vocally and dramatically. 

A special feature of this performance was 
the orchestra, composed of 70 musicians se- 
lected from the membership of The Curtis 
Institute of Music Orchestra. They played 
extremely well and Mr. Mlynarski conducted 
with skill, although many times his orches- 
tra completely drowned the singers. 

In Pagliacci the honors went unquestion- 
ably to John Charles Thomas, who took the 
clown role of Tonio. His singing of the 
Prologue was magnificent, and was fol- 
lowed by wave upon wave of applause, 
shouts of “Bravo” and “Bis,” until the con- 
ductor cut it short by continuing with the 
score. His singing throughout was, of 
course, equally good and his acting out- 
standing, even to the perfect “cart-wheels” 
which he turned, in the second act. 

Nanette Guilford, who appeared by cour- 
tesy of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
made a charmingly coquettish Nedda, singing 
beautifully thorough the entire opera, with 


Her 
was 


the usual ovation for the Bird Song. 
acting, particularly in the last act, 
splendid. 

Alexandre Kourganoff, Russian tenor, 
made his American debut as Canio. He has 
a strong voice and great dramatic ability, 
both of which were well displayed. 

Albert Mahler was an excellent Beppe, 
singing the Serenade of the last act splen- 
didly. Conrad Thibaut, as Silvio, was also 
fine, his duet with Nedda being beautifully 
done. Mr. Mlynarski conducted. 

The scenery and stage settings were new 
and especially attractive, with Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, Jr., in charge. ae ©. 


The Myers Entertain at 
Musicale-Tea 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip A. Myers enter- 
tained at a musicale and tea at the Hotel 
Plaza in New York on November 30, fol- 
lowing the christening of their daughter, 
Phyllis Arlene. Mrs. Myers is the former 
Josephine Forsyth, well-known as singer and 
composer. 

Queena Mario sang a delightful group of 
numbers, including the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which she was accompanied by the composer, 
Miss Forsyth, who wrote this song for her 
own wedding. For her other numbers, Miss 
Mario was assisted at the piano by Ralph 
Leopold, who also added several interesting 
piano solos. 

The guests included Dr. and Mrs. Worth 
M. Tioget, Caroline Beebe, Maestro Seismit- 
Doda, Marianne Vota, Zella Ward Walker, 
Anna Hamlin, Mrs. George Hamlin, Mrs. 
A. S. Altemus, Mary Altemus, Raphael Diaz, 
Mrs. Owen Kildare, Mr. and Mrs. Elliot 
Christmas, Mrs. Burns Mantle, Mrs. Earl 
Hardinge, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Houser, 
Beatrice MacHugh, Charlotte Lund, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Langdon, Mrs. F. Barrows, Mrs. 
L. A. Robinson, Frank Lambrect, Louise 
Gardner Harding, Laura Prisk, Mrs. John 
Holland, Jane Myers, and others well-known 
in the musical and literary world. 
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Mr. Sheridan has appeared with 
the following orchestras :— 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 
VIENNA SYMPHONY *® 
DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC*® 


Re-engaged next season by 


VIENNA SYMPHONY 
DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC 


Also appearing with 
THE LAMOUREUX, PARIS 


REAPPEARING IN 
RECITAL:— 
CARNEGIE HALL 
JANUARY 13th 


but not many American pianists have excited a Berlin public to 


Ores an American artist stirs continental enthusiasm 


the point of eagerly supporting three recitals, as Frank Sheridan 
did recently. 


B E 


“In Frank Sheridan we have surely 
met a most unusual pianistic figure.” 


(Signale, Oct. 30, 1929.) 


D R 


“Mr. Sheridan played the Liszt con- 
certo with flashing brilliancy and superb 
Kurier, Oct. 27, 


tone.” 
1929.) * 


Vv I 


“Frank Sheridan disclosed superb 
technical powers and fine musical un- 
derstanding.” (Gewerbzeitung, Nov. 2, 


1929.) * 


MILAN 


“A fine artistic temperament was dis- 
closed by Frank Sheridan. He dis- 
tinguished himself especially in Bach, 
Tartini, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Chopin.” (Ambrosiana, Oct. 14, 1929.) 


(Sachsische 


R L 


“Frank Sheridan towers high above 
the long list of newcomers at the piano.” 
(Volkszeitung, Nov. 5, 1929.) 


E S D 


very 


E N 


BOLOGNA 


“Mr. Sheridan’s concert made a bril- 
liant opening to the series. Here we 
have an artist of the finest order with a 
touch of great brilliancy and a noble 
interpretative dignity.” (Il Resto del 
Carlino, Oct. 14, 1929.) 


LONDON 


N 


“Frank Sheridan must be acclaimed a 
most individual and highly gifted musi- 
cian who has much to say.” (Musikzeit- 
ung, Oct. 11, 1929.) 


E N 


“Mr. Sheridan proved himself to be a 
important pianist.” (Sachsische 
Zeitung, Oct. 29, 1929.)*% 


N A 


“Mr. Sheridan’s recital confirmed the 
high opinion expressed after his first 
concert.” (Die Stunde, Nov. 9, 1929.) 


VENICE 


“Mr. Sheridan showed himself to be a- 
pianist of real value. His program left 
nothing to be desired.” (Il Gazzettino, 
Nov. 14, 1929.) 


“His rendering of Bach’s C minor Fantasia was sensitive and poetic and 
full justice was done to the glowing and ardent Etudes Symphoniques. The 
performance of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109, was enjoyable from first to 
last through the perfect finish and elegant style he brought to bear upon it.” 
(Telegraph, Oct. 31, 1929.) 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY 


Mr. Sheridan uses the Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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DECEMBER 9 


Harrison Christian 


Harrison Christian, baritone, was heard in 
his New York debut recital at Carnegie Hall. 
He drew a very friendly and distinguished 
audience which obviously enjoyed his singing. 
The listeners often greeted the singer with 
genuine, spontaneous applause and he was 
brought back to the platiorm many times to 
acknowledge the cordiality. 

Mr. Christian’s program was a serious one, 
beginning with two Handel arias and the 
ever delightful My Lovely Celia. In this 
combination he gave immediate evidence of 
having a resonant voice, and an enviable 
breath control ; he accomplished the fioratura 
work of the first number, Si Tra i Ceppi, 
with smoothness and a well defined scale, and 
in the Munro number disclosed an exceptional 
ability for lyricism 

This very lyricism was the quality which 
made his Schubert very enjoyable, further- 
more his diction is distinct and clear and 
served him well to bring out the subtle 
meanings of the composer. Mr. Christian’s 
legato is also to be admired. 

Followed Italian songs which listed num- 
bers by Sinigaglia, Bossi, Respighi and the 
aria, Brindisi, from Amleto. His last group 
opened with the lovely Deems Taylor May 
Day Carol, which was sung with restraint 
and a certain lilting swing. Of this group 
the songs which were .nost enjoyed were 
several Negro spirituals ; the writes does not 
hesitate to say that rarely, if ever, have 
spirituals been better delivered. Mr. Chris- 
tian is a southerner and has had ample op- 
portunity to study the Negro and his songs, 
with the result that he sings them with that 
Negro quality which is a combination. of 
wail, croon, naivete and at the same time 
savagery, so rarely attained by the white 
man. He was enthusiastically applauded af- 
ter these numbers and it was quite evident 
that the listeners would have enjoyed more. 
Mr. Christian has a taculty for gripping his 
audience through his emotional intensity and 
at no time was this fact better exemplified 
that in these songs. 


DECEMBER 10 


American Orchestral Society 
Leon Barzin was presented as conductor of 
the American Orchestral Society at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday and proved to be a young 


man of skill as well as temperament. The 
program had upon it a Handel overture, 
Loeffler’s Memories of Childhood, Liszt’s E 
flat piano concerto, Debussy’s Nocturnes and 
3erlioz’ Roman Carnival. Plenty of spicy 
music and plenty of spice put into it for 
the occasion. A very enjoyable concert, at- 
tended by a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Guy Maier played the concerto, giving of 
the sometimes banal, sometimes magnificent 
music, a brilliant performance, with fine so- 
nority, speed and precision, and warmth of 
interpretation. The piano was brought well 
out above the heavy orchestra part, and the 
Lisztian passages were as scintillating as 
Liszt would have had them. Mr. Maier was 
heartily received, as was also Mr. Barzin. 


Marcel Grandjany 


The French master of the harp, Marcel 
Grandjany, returned to Town Hall in the 
evening for his annual New York recital, and 
again displayed those eminent qualities that 
place him among the foremost of the world’s 
harpists. Mr. Grandjany’s commanding tech- 
nic and sonorous tone were exploited in a 
program that contained much of musical in- 
terest. Many of the numbers were admirably 
arranged by the recitalist for his instrument. 
There was a fantasy by Cesare Galeotti; Le- 
gende by Henriette Renié, and compositions 
by early composers, Sammartini, Loeillet, 
Couperin and Rameau, as well as excerpts 
from Bach’s Partitas in G and C minor. The 
recital closed with Ada Zeller’s Night Re- 
flections on the Water and Mr. Grandjany’s 
Children at Play, which were followed by 
encores. An audience of good size. enjoyed 
Mr. Grandjany’s polished art. 


Detroit Orchestra 


New York enjoys the rare visits of the 
Detroit Orchestra for the organization and 
its admirable conductor, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, have intrenched themselves strongly 
in the affections of the concert goers of this 
city. In spite of the rich and constant or- 
chestral activity here, Gabrilowitsch and his 
Detroiters won their clientele through vital- 
ity of performance, splendid musicianship, 
and tonal and technical achievements of an 
unusually high order. 

The playing of the visitors last week at 
Carnegie Hall was of their best in quality 
and effect. The program opened with the 
Steinberg arrangement of the C. P. E. Bach 
Concerto in D major for small orchestra. 
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Violinist 
pays tribute 
in Corsica at 
the birthplace 
of Napoleon 


Ziatko 


Balokovic 
On Tour—Europe—1929-30 


“He plays with a splendid left hand, fluent 
but firm bowing and a pure beautiful tone.” 


—Berlin Volkszeitung 


“Zlatko Balokovic bewitches.”—Neue Zeit- 


ung, Charlottenburg 


Address: Care of Paul Davis, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 


It was performed with striking clarity and 
flexibility of line. Gabrilowitsch gave the 
work its proper air of antiquity and yet he 
refrained from the unemotio ryness 
which some conductors look upon as the 
proper “classical” atmosphere. The talentéd 
son of Bach was a less formal composer 
than his father and strove for ways of easier 
popularity. This Concerto is music light in 
spirit and very adeptly made. 

Brahms’ fourth symphony found a deeply 
intuitive and well versed interpreter. in 
Gabrilowitsch. He followed faithfully the 
contrasting moods of the composer and su- 
perimposed no “reading” upon the Brahms 
pages, which are eloquent enough in them- 
selves when presented as written and indi- 
cated in the score. That the work delivered 
its finest message in such utterance, was 
proved by the spontaneous and warm ap- 
plause which followed the hearing 

In the last number of the concert, the 
audience had an uncommon treat, for Gab- 
rilowitsch, relinquishing the baton to Victor 
Kolar, became the soloist of the occasion 
and played Mozart’s Concerto for piano, in 

minor. 

And shall one, at this late day, go into 
description of Gabrilowitsch’s art when he 
communes with his chosen instrument? It is 
not necessary to fortify the reader with 
“assurance made doubly sure.” Suffice it to 
say that the pianist’s serene and superb mu- 
sicianship, his unfailing sense of style, and 
his graces of tone, touch, pedalling, and exe- 
cution, were of surpassing excellence as 
usual. He entranced his listeners and they 
rewarded him with a long and rousing 


ovation. 
Elshuco Trio 


A novelty on the Elshuco Trio program 
of Tuesday evening was the Phantasy in D 
minor, op. 4, by Benjamin J. Dale, which 
was played by Conrad Held. This proved to 
be a pleasing melodic work and was effec- 
tively interpreted. The trio, now consisting 
of Kart Kraeuter, violin; Willem Willeke, 
"cello; and Aurelio Giorni, piano, was as- 
sisted by Conrad Held, viola, in the Rubin 
Goldmark quartet for violin, viola, ‘cello 
and piano. Schubert’s trio in E flat major, 
op. 100, completed the program. 

The playing throughout the evening was 
warmly emotional and offered a wealth of 
tonal variety and vivid dynamic shading. All 
the players showed sensitive feeling for the 
meaning and intent of the music, and ap- 
peared to be in entire sympathy in matters 
of interpretation. Balance was good, there 
was admirable precision, and, last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the intonation was excel- 
lent. 

There was a large audience which was 
evidently interested and received the play- 
ers cordially. Mr. Goldmark was present, 
and rose to acknowledge the applause which 
followed the performance of his quartet. 


Gruppe Evening 

The small ballroom of the Hotel Plaza 
held an interested and responsive audience 
on Tuesday evening when An Evening of 
Intimate Music was offered by Camille 
Plasschaert, violinist; J. Barrett Maus, 
Canadian baritone; Hazel Gruppe, pianist, 
and Paulo Gruppe, cellist. 

The program opened with the Schubert 
allegro moderato from the B flat major trio, 
which had an excellent reading. Each of the 
artists is a skilled soloist in his own right 
and the blending of their talents proved a 
happy one, The trio was given with good 
tonal balance and quality, the result being 
much appreciated by the audience. 

Mme. Plasschaert revealed agility of bow- 
ing, commendable rhythm and a lovely, clear 
tone in numbers by Dvorak, Gaertner and 
Korsakoff, Kreisler arrangements, and the 
latter’s own Tambourin Chinois. She was 
cordially received. 

Hazel Gruppe, too, came in for a goodly 
share of the evening’s honors. She is an 
excellently equipped pianist and her playing 
gave much to please. She is the possessor 
of ample technic and a fine, even tone. Her 
playing showed sound musicianship. Encores 
were in order. 

Paulo Gruppe was heard in numbers by 
Locatelli, Bowers and Saint-Saéns. A cell- 
ist well known in this city, Mr. Gruppe 
lived up to the reputation he has made for 
himself. There was a fullness and beauty of 
tone, also a precision of rhythm that was 
commendable. His interpretations were such 
that the interest of the listener never waned. 
He was the recipient of rounds of applause. 
The trio closed the program with the 
Brahms’ andante (A minor) and the Aren- 
sky scherzo in D major. 
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ends with Debussy, as did Harry Cumpson 
at his Town Hall recital on Wednesday, 
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must have both imagination and versatility. 
As to which Mr. Cumpson did “best” on 
this occasion, that depends upon which one 
likes best—Brahms or Debussy. It is diffi- 
cult for a critic to become excited about 
music which he does not like. Others may 
like it, but if personally he does not, it will 
leave him cold. In this case there were, 
evidently, in the audience, lovers of both 
composers, and the fine solidity, brilliant 
technical perspective, and musicianly under- 
standing of the Brahms were as well liked 
as the humor, pathos, mystery, and sus- 
tained sonority of the Debussy. It ‘was 
pleasurable playing and greatly enjoyed. 
Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue, and 
Beethoven’s Variations in C minor—espe- 
cially the former—gave the pianist more 
scope for his talents, and here his largeness 
of feeling, the broad sweep of impulse in 
sustained phrases, and the mignificence of 
climax, were impressive in the extreme. 
Such interpretative alibity stamps Mr. Cump- 
son as a player of worth, and he certainly 
should be heard here more frequently. 


The Russian Symphonic Choir 


The Russian Symphonic Choir, twenty- 
two men and women singers and soloists, 
under the direction of Basile Kibalchich, 
gave a delightful recital at the Barbizon in 
the evening. The singers appeared in native 
costume, and sang a program of sacred, 
classical and folk music. Mme. Z. Ivanova 
and Messrs. Mamonoff, Apolonoff, Grigori- 
eff and Slepuschkin were the soloists in 
several songs, and there also were numbers 
for male and female voices alone, as well 
as trio and quartet arrangements. The choir 
and the conductor won the applause and 
appreciation of the large audience, and justly 
so, for the program was presented with that 
dignity and authority and that artistic per- 
ception and feeling which have won for 
them a lofty place among choirs giving con- 
certs of a cappella music. The concert was 
broadcast over WOR. 


DECEMBER 12 


Donna Ortensia 


The Empire Theater held a good sized, 
fashionable audience on Thursday afternoon, 
the occasion being a recital by Donna Or- 
tensia, soprano, and Mario Braggiotti, pian- 
ist. 

Mme. Ortensia had been heard here sev- 
eral times previously. She made a very 
favorable impression, with a voice of ex- 
tremely agreeable quality, especially good in 
the lower and medium registers. Her diction 
is intelligible and a fluency in languages 
was noted, which made her singing the more 
enjoyable. The interpretations showed in- 
telligence; especially in the Schubert- 
Brahms and some Rumanian Folk songs, 
did she give of her best. The audience was 
enthusiastic. Samuel Quincy was at the 
piano for Mme. Ortenzia. 

Mr. Braggiotti, although suffering from 
the results of an operation on his finger, 
was heard in two numbers by Debussy and 
de Falla. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


For the 2448th concert of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra Mr. Mengelberg pro- 
grammed the first and ninth symphonies of 
Beethoven. Assisting were Jeannette Vree- 
land, Nevada Van der Veer, Richard Crooks 
and Fred Patton, to care for the solo vocal 
parts of the closing movement, and the 
Schola Cantorum. 

It is not the first time in recent seasons 
that similar contrasts have been made be- 
tween the early works of composers and 
their later and more highly developed results. 
Nor is it the first time that similar instru- 
ments have been utilized for the occasion. 
But despite past performances there was a 
distinct air of the best in what was rendered 
Thursday evening. 

A wretched state of weather did not deter 
a large audience from attending and voicing 
approval of the excellence of the orchestra’s 
delivery, the praiseworthy work of the 
chorus and the art and voices of the four 
soloists, all of whom are eminent oratorio 
singers. 

The applause at the end of the “Ninth” did 
not subside before many minutes had elapsed. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 


A recital by Benno Moiseiwitsch is always 
an event of uncommon importance, and the 
reappearance of this distinguished pianist in 
Town Hall last Thursday evening proved 
no exception to the rule. His program was 
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VANNI- MARCOUX 


IS SUPERB IN 


“DON QUICHOTTE” 


Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post, 
December 5, 1929. 

“AN UNFORGETTABLE FIGURE. The Don 
Quichotte of Vanni-Marcoux had a something of the 
essence of Cervantes’ knight; the nobility of spirit, 
the simplicity and the dignity. He could not be 
put in the wrong place because his heart was pure. 

“Strange fancies he had, as when he mistook the 
windmill for a mighty giant, tho belike this came 
rather from imperfection of vision, spectacles not 
being of common use in his day, so it was the 
fashion to call him crackbrained. 

“But the world of practical men had a better 
reason for calling him crackbrained than because of 
his tilting at windmills. For in his world he saw 
women only as beautiful and virtuous, while the 
men were all courteous and knightly, and thus in 
all simpleness of heart he treated them. 

“Such an one fitted but ill into the company of 
men and women as they knew themselves, and so for 
mere self-protection they had to drive him forth. 
Yet old and broken, with his world threatening to 
fall to pieces before his very eyes, he marched forth, 
tottering in the flesh but with spirit unbent, as 
the victor. 

“The triumph of his great soul, not so much over 
the uncleanness of her whom he had thought the 
incarnation of purity nor over the ribald laughter 
of the supposedly courteous, but over the heartbreak 
of his own disillusion, was superb. One must 
search far into the annals of the theater to find 
its match. 

“It is many years since Vanni-Marcoux has played 
this part here, and in the interim we have seen no 
other but it had stuck in the memory. Anticipation 
was keen to note whether the power and beauty 
of it had been magnified in recollection to the dis- 
tortion of the fact as so easily happens. But no. It 
was just as fine as we remembered even perhaps 
w:th a simplicity of spirit that struck a deeper note. 

“Not a gesture, but had meaning, not an accent 
which did not reveal something essential. From his 
entrance with a flamboyant note of antique chivalry 
in an easy bourgeoise age to the final picture of mor- 
tal weakness, not a moment in which he was not the 
Don. At the close of the third act the public gave 
him an ovation, the first one that the new opera 
house had witnessed. It was a deserved tribute 
to a great art.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News, 
December 5, 1929. 

“In the first place, however, we must commend 
almost to a point of extravagance the French basso 
for his remarkable impersonation of this grotesque 
role for both as to figure and delineation he con- 
veyed to us a vivid characterization of the Don. 
It is also a part in which he can bring to excellent 
account the many vocal qualities that he possesses, 
but we might well say that he never sang with such 
finish and so much lyric style as at this production. 

“Here was an embodiment of the Knight of the 
Sorrowful C who stepped out of Cer- 
vantes’ book. 

“There were many curtain calls after each act 
and the applause was hearty and enthusiastic.” 





Claudia Cassidy in Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
December §, 1929. 

“In many ways, I believe this is the finest thing 
Vanni-Marcoux has done for us and this conviction 
rests on complete admiration for a great actor. 
The characterization is unique, with an illusive 
beauty that quite outshines the grotesque garb and 
the high-flown diction. It is more in the mood of 
the lovely prayer with which the Don quells the 
baadits—dignified, mystic, powerful and gentle with 
the simplicity only the great might dare. It is 
capable of catching the heart with its poignancy 
when the old man, erect with straining expectancy, 
turns to a creaking skeleton when his phantom 
love mocks him. Vanni-Marcoux achieves a sense of 
collapse that is uncanny and a pathos that is as 
unforced as it is endearing. He is funny, this Don 
Quixote, with his unwilling joints—but most of all 
he is a great gentleman.” 


Drawing by Henri Rudauxs 


“The Center of the Performance” 
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“Master of Lyric Art” 
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“An Unforgettable Figure—the 
Don of Vanni-Marcoux”’ 








Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American, 
December 5, 1929. 


“But Marcoux alone might easily carry the bur- 
den of putting through the opera. His incarnation of 
the role made famous and immortally vivid by the 
genius of Cervantes, and realized so extraordinarily 
by this master of lyric art, is in all truth one of 
the monuments of our stage. 

“Imaginative it is, but with the magnificent intelli- 
gence of the highly trained interpreter of character. 
It lives, breathes, speaks and appears in every 
detail a personified Quichotte such as you and I 
and all of us have dreamed him since our child- 
hood. The American public is not familiar with 
Massenet’s work, but after its reception at the 
hands of our local operatic subscribers it will take 
permanent place in the repertoire as long as 
Marcoux can sing and act as he did yesterday, and 
until the generation has passed and way is made 
for new idols. 

“It would be difficult to select for special mention 
any one scene, yet one must write of the striking 
effect of his entrance in the first act, his exquisite 
episodes with the brigands and Dulcinee, the endless 
variety and color of his tonal nuances, his magnetic 
command of stage technic and his hold upon an 
audience which hung upon his every uttered word 
and gesture. 

“Nothing in this realization of the great and pa- 
thetic hidalgo is overdrawn. But you must see it 
to find your youthful dreams of his chivalry come 
true.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
December 5, 1929. 


“There were words enough in last night's per- 
formance and those enunciated by Vanni-Marcoux 
and Cotreuil were perfectly clear and could be 
understood by all those present who speak French. 
There remained a half dozen or maybe more in 
last night’s audience who could not boast this 
accomplishment, and for them the performance of 
the title role was a study in the expressive value 
of a voice that counterfeited age yet retained the 
quality of eloquence, of an art of pose and gesture 
that achieved all the essentials of characterization. 

“It is no easy assignment to portray with sym- 
pathy the crackbrained and absurd Don Quichotte. 
The prelude to his entrance is as light and frothy 
as any musical comedy. He is, astride his horse 
which should have been decked out with rusty 
armor to match the rider’s—a grotesque figure. 
Stiff, angular, palsied, the awkward pose, the ludic- 
rous gesture were sustained to the last sad tableau. 
Yet the audience sensed at once the pathos of this 
mad knight, the nobility of his ideals whercin his 
spirit dwelt and that was his last bequest to his 
devoted Sancho.” 


Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune, 
December 5, 1929. 


“A good many elements went to make it a good 
show, including Massenet’s slender but tuneful and 
agreeable music, but the chief of them was Vaani- 
Marcoux. He is a good bit of a marvel in this 
character. He looks to be about seven feet tall, 
with a thinness in inverse ratio to his inches, and 
one can almost hear his joints creak when he 
moves. Completely a grotesque outwardly, he is 
the knight with the weak head and the heart of 
gold whom Cervantes wrote about. 

“As Vanni-Marcoux presents the character, gro- 
tesque externals become the less important part. 
The heart of gold is really there and made evident 
in a fine, sincere, and touching manner. It is easy 
to raise a superior eyebrow over operatic acting— 
you could have done it over the chorus most of the 
time last night—but no one could heve seen the air 
castles falling around the knight's head in the third 
act of this opera without a genuine pull at the 
emotions.” 
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AN INTERESTING CHAT WITH 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT 
Reveals His Ideas About Schools and Private Teachers. 


Alexander Lambert is one of the distin- 
guished veteran pianists and pedagogues of 
New York. Authough born in Poland, he 
came to this country in his youth and is 
intensely and urswervingly American. His 
activities comprise those of the public per- 
former and teacher. For many years he 
taught only privately, but several seasons 
ago the Curtis Institute of Music succeeded 
in capturing his pedagogical cooperation, 
largely through the influence of his close 
friend, Josef Hofmann. Now Mr. Lambert 
has an excellent class at the Philadelphia 
school. The walls of his studio in New 
York are covered with autographed photo- 
graphs, and pictures of nearly every great 
artist and many composers who have been 
heard during the past fifty years, including 
3rahms. The Lambert pupils number a 
great many successful players who have 
appeared in recitals and with orchestras. 
Mr. Lambert’s Piano Method, published a 
long time ago, still remains one of the stand- 
ard sellers in the pedagogical catalogue of 
Schirmer. 

A representative of the MusicaLt Courier 
called on Alexander Lambert one afternoon 
recently, and was graciously received by 
the distinguished pedagogue in the large 
and luxurious studios of his home at 225 
West 86th Street. When Mr. Lambert was 
asked for an interview he graciously replied: 
“An interview? With pleasure but not 
about me. 

“If you ro I shall talk about the Curtis 
Institute of Music where I am teaching my 
second ad No one who has not visited 
this music school can have a conception of 
the vast and beneficent work that is being 
done there 

“Imagine a school at the head of which is 
Josef Hofmann—the incomparable—sur- 
rounded by a faculty among whom are some 
of the most famous pedagogues and artists 
known the world over. That students com- 
ing in contact with such an assembly of 
eminent tnusicians derive a benefit which is 
bound to bear fine results on their develop- 
ment and through them on the future of 
music in this country is self evident. The 
atmosphere of refinement and the friendly 
attitude of the teachers toward the students 
is most refreshing, and the joy on the faces 
of the students going to their different 
Classes is the best proof how much they en- 
their work. 

“The Curtis Institute is a school formed 
and endowed by a woman of ideals, Mrs. 
Edward Curtis Bok, and is a worthy monu- 
ment to the high standard of music attained 
in this country in the past twenty-five years. 
Do you think a school like that hurts the 


yoy 


business of the private 
teachers? I do not—after 
all, the Curtis accepts a 
very limited number of ex- 
ceptionally talented pupils. 

“There are thousands 
that study music, and ev- 
ery year new youngsters 
grow up. This new ele- 
ment must look for teach- 
ers, and as the different 
music schools can accom- 
modate only a small per- 
centage of applicants, the 
private teacher is bound to 
get the overflow. The 
good teacher who works 
for results is sure to have 
a following. Don’t you 
think I am right?” 

“You had a great many 
successful pupils, Mr. 
Lambert, some having 
played with the leading 
orchestras of this country. 
What are they doing?” 

“Well, it is the old story 
of the survival of the fit- 
test. Unfortunately, good 
playing is not everything 
necessary for an artistic 
career. Some lack health, 
others have not the physi- 
cal strength, and others 
again lack the most essen- 
tial quality — personality. 
While they are studying 
they more or less repro- 
duce the teacher’s ideas; 
once on their own initia- 
tive they fail as public per- 
formers. 

“A few of my pupils, I 
am happy to say, are suc- 
cessful. Manna-Zucca, who 
played with so much suc- 
cess abroad and here, has 
in the past few years de- 
voted herself entirely to 
composition, but the most 
successful among _ the 
younger pianists is Nadia 
Reisenberg, who appeared 
with several orchestral so- 
cieties and in recitals in 
the past few years. She 
has played much with the 
Stringwood Ensemble, of 
which she is a member. 
During the latter part of 
the season she will give a recital at Town 
Hall. She is an exceptional musician, excel- 


lent pianist, and deserves a place among the 
best.” M. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST 


AGAIN SCORES IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


CARNEGIE HALL, DECEMBER 2nd 





N. Y. Times, Dec. 3, 1929. 

It was a wide and exacting range, 
historically, technically and musically, 
and in a pianist of less gifts than those 
which Mr. Deering possessed would 
have been sure to betray more than one 
hiatus. The soloist last evening suc- 
ceeded in catching the essence of each 
period in a manner satisfying both in- 
tellectually and emotionally. 


N. Y. Sun, Dec. 3, 1929. 
_In the long and difficult Brahms va- 
riations his performance reached its 
best level, keen intelligence and fine 
piano tone being leading factors in a 
well balanced piece of musical work- 
manship. 





N. Y. Morning Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1929. 
Mr. Deering is a scholar. He is an 
undoubted authority on historical, poet- 
ical and harmonic matters. Restraint 
is the outstanding and commendable 
characteristic of his expression. 


Herald Tribune, Dec. 3, 1929. 

In the Brahms Variations and Fugue 
on a theme of Haendel, Mr. Deering’s 
technical achievement was exceptionally 
Some of the variations were ex- 
quisitely played, with finely chiseled 
detail and adjustment of touch. 


fine. 


SOLOIST WITH SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 


UNDER MOLINARI 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco Chron- 
icle, July 1, 1929. 

In impeccable combination with Moli- 
nari Deering achieved the Priceless inti- 
macy of chamber music again in the 

“Variations.” 


San Francisco Chronicle, July 2, 1929. 


Deering again performed with ex- 
traordinary emotional sincerity and 
technical finish. 
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Lester Ensemble Gives “Delight- 
ful” Concert 


During the week of December 1, the Les- 
ter Concert Ensemble gave five concerts. One 
of these was in Johnstown, Pa., under the 
auspices of the Treble Clef Club, Gordon B. 
Nevin in the local press declaring that it was 
one of the most delightful concerts ever given 
in that city. 

The artists who participated in this con- 
cert were Josef Wissow, pianist; Jeno de 
Donath, violinist; David H. Miller, tenor, 
and Mary Miller Mount, accompanist, all of 
them well known artists of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Nevin found each of them a specialist in his 
own field. Of Mr. Wissow, he said that his 
technical equipment was colossal, but that he 
has more than technic, for his playing 
showed a deeply poetic nature and a fine 
sense of proportion, while Mr. de Donath, 
according to Mr. Nevin, has a splendid tech- 
nical equipment and produces a lovely and 
well-varied tone, his double-stops being im- 
peccable. “Mr. Miller possesses a very ro- 
bust and appealing tenor voice,” was the 
critic’s opinion of this singer, and, said he, 
“last but not least was the thoroughly artistic 
accompaniments furnished by Mrs. Mount. 
Her support of the other artists was a con- 
stant delight throughout the evening. She 
produces a limpid tone from the piano and 
anticipates every mood of the soloists whom 
she supports.” 

The Lester Concert Ensemble will start 
the week of January 5 with a concert that 
evening at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia. The program will be presented 
by Arvida Valdance, soprano; Josef Wissow, 
pianist ; Jeno de Donath, violinist, and Mary 
Miller Mount, accompanist. The last three 
named artists will appear before the Haddon- 
Fortnightly at the Haddonfield, N. J., High 
School, on the evening of January 7, assisted 
by David H. Miller, tenor, and two days 
later they again will be heard in Philadelphia, 
at the Y. W. C. A., with the assistance this 
time of Elwood Weiser, baritone. 

The complete personnel of the Lester Con- 
cert Ensemble consists of Messrs. Wissow, 
de Donath, and Miller, Mrs. Mount, and 
also Arvida Valdane, soprano; Marguerite 
Barr contralto, and Elwood Weiser, baritone. 
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Cologne 
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the spirit of Bruckner. All the beautiful 
shadings and fine points were revealed in 
the symphony. The choral work was not 
up to the standard. An artist unknown to 
Cologne, Myra Hess, appeared before a_well 
filled auditorium, in a program of Cesar 
Franck, Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Medtner, 
Dohnanyi and Albeniz. Cologne now ac- 
claims her as the leading woman pianist of 
the world. Her virtuosity in Bach’s Eng- 
lish Suite in G minor was simply enormous. 
She fascinated her hearers with almost un- 
believable technic in her rendition of Medt- 
ner’s Wk. No. 20-Aus Zwei Marchen. She 
was forced to respond with several encores. 

No revival nor special performance of 
note, excepting a very fine performance of 
Meistersinger at the Opera under the ex- 
cellent direction of Fritz Zaun. 

In concert Cologne was introduced to 
Frances Nash, and greeted her with a fair 
sized audience, which gained in enthusiasm 
as the program progressed. At the close 
of the program she was forced to respond 
with encores. Saint-Saens’ Etude en forme 
du Valse was splendidly played as one of the 
encore numbers. 

The third concert of the Concertgesell- 
schaft at the Gurzenich, brought forth a 
new composition by Hermann Unger, en- 
titled Konzert fiir grosses Orchester. The 
composition comprises three movements; 
Allegro appassionato, Adagio ma non troppo 
and Vivo (Theme and Variation). Unger, 
who lives in Cologne, is librarian and teach- 
er of theory at the Rheinische Musikschule. 
A former pupil of Edgar Istel, Josef Haas, 
and Max Reger, he has composed an opera 
and numerous concert compositions. In his 
Konzert ftir grosses Orchester Unger has 
combined an association of the present idea 
of composition with further development of 
tonal construction without becoming too 
modernized. His motive is rather popular 
in character, or as expressed in German 
“Volkstiimlich,” at the same time not simple 
but built up on an indubitable and skillful 
knowledge of composition. The reception 
given this premiere was hearty. The com- 
poser was forced to gow his acknowledg- 
ment repeatedly. 

The soloist of the evening was the violin- 
ist, Erica Morini, in Tschaikowsky’s concer- 
to. To hear this gifted artist as she played 
with almost volcanic temperament was in- 
deed a great pleasure. Her technical cer- 
tainty approached the uncanny and her tonal 
quality was captivating. Gustav Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony under Abendroth’s caress- 
ing baton wrought out the utmost in sweet- 
ness and eloquence of this impressive compo- 
sition. We have so many excellent sopranos 
in Germany, that it is difficult to explain 
why such an exceptionally fine concert had 
to end with the last movement marred by 
mediocre singing. 

Pablo Cassals was presented at the third 
Meisterkonzert with tremendous success. A 
very interesting event was Winifred Chris- 
tie’s playing on the Bechstein-Moor double- 
piano. As this was the first presentation of 
this instrument in Cologne, great curiosity 
was awakened among the pianistic frater- 
nity. Doubtless this new combination pos- 
sesses great and immeasurable advantages, 
especially in the playing of Bach and other 
old masters. Miss Christie, who displayed 
exceptional virtuosity, was most successful 
in demonstrating this new invention, her in- 
terpretation of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 

Minor, Schumann’s Carnival, Cesar 
Franck’s Preludium, Choral and Fugue as 
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well as Bach’s Chaconne aroused great en- 

thusiasm among an audience comprised en- 

tirely of critics and musicians of renown. 
F. 


Cuclin Writes Brilliant Violin 
Concerto 


Dimitrie Cuclin, Roumanian violinist, 
teacher and composer, has been busy this 
season composing, writing, lecturing and 
teaching violin, harmony, counterpoint and 
composition. He has lived in New York 
since 1922, and has been heard frequently 
in concert, playing many of his own violin 
compositions. During the past summer he 
was especially successful in directing an in- 
teresting series of lectures on musical 
aesthetics. 

Mr. Cuclin has to his credit numerous im- 
portant musical works, including four operas, 
for which he also wrote the librettos. As 
the New Year approaches, one is reminded 
that on January 1, 1929, Mr. Cuclin pre- 
sented a violin concerto to Mrs. Cuclin as a 
New Year’s gift. This is a large and bril- 
liant score, with requisite opportunities for 
display on the part of the solo violin and im- 
pressively sonorous accompaniment. The 
rhythms are strong throughout, and the 
music is attractively melodic. Mr. Cuclin 
has not given himself over to the school of 
modernistic dissonance, but the music is 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


harmonically rich and colorful. A number of 
passages in the orchestration are of striking 
beauty and effectiveness. Evidently Mr. 
Cuclin is not only a master of violin but has 
a complete command of the resources of the 
modern orchestra. The composer is a Com- 
mander of the Crown of Roumania. 


Carl D. Kinsey Loses His Auto 


Carl D. Kinsey, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, finds himself minus one of 
his cars these days. His Stutz limousine 
was taken from his chauffeur at the point 
of a revolver in front of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College on December 9. Mrs. Kinsey 
had just alighted from the car at 7:45 in 
the evening and while the elevator boy was 
taking her to the ninth floor to get Mr. 
Kinsey, with whom she intended to go to 
the opera, a highwayman sprang from the 
alley, poked his gun into the side of the 
chauffeur and drove away in the automo- 
bile. When the Kinseys came downstairs 
they found the chauffeur with ashen face, 
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who informed them tremblingly about the 
incident, and Carl D. Kinsey then went to 
the police station, where he related the hold- 
up. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Kinsey seemed 
to be very much excited by the incident, as 
later in the evening they were encountered 
at one of Chicago’s fashionable night clubs, 
where, with their son, Myron D., and Mr. 
Loomis, and another friend, they listened to 
different kind of singing than is heard at 
the opera. 

The Kinseys are soon leaving for their 
annual winter trip, which will take them to 
South America this year. 


Gunda Mordhorst Again Scores 
in London 


Gunda Mordhorst, whose London debut 
last June very unmistakably impressed the 
London critics, gave a second costume re- 
cital there on October 15, again winning 
unanimous praise. 

Her program on this occasion consisted of 
folk songs and ballads in German, French, 
Russian and English. The pens of the Lon- 
don critics dwell quite as enthusiastically 
upon the personality and appearance of the 
young American soprano as upon her art, 
and her complete success seems abundantly 
evident in the fact that, after a short stay 
at home, in New York, she is to return to 
England ‘under a contract which will cover 
the entire interval up to the summer. 
Whether Miss Mordhorst will sing in New 
York this season, or not until next, is not 
yet known, t it promises to be inter- 
esting when it happens. 


Arnold Volpes Are Grandparents 


Conductor and Mrs. Arnold Volpe are 
particularly happy these days, not because of 
any new artistic successes, but because of 
something a little out of the musical line— 
at least at present, and what will develop 
later has not yet been thought of. The 
Vopm are p Seep. Their Won 
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EMILIO ROXAS, 
New York vocal teacher, whose artists 
are singing in concert, opera and via the 
radio with a success that reflects most 
favorably on his teaching. 





Mrs. Jerome M. Jaffee of Kansas City, be- 
came the mother of a daughter, Lenore 
Marie, on December 7, who boasts of al- 
most eight pounds. Needless to say, every- 
one concerned is very happy. Congratula- 
tions to the Volpes and the Jaffees! 
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MUSICAL 


LILLI LEHMANN’S AFFECTION AND 
INTEREST FOR LEONORA CORONA 


As Demonstrated in Some of Her Letters to the Soprano 


Among the many treasures that Leonora 
Corona has and cherishes, which have been 
acquired during her studies and career, is a 
collection of letters from Lilli Lehmann, 
with whom the soprano studied many of her 
operatic roles. 

There is one dated August 30, 1926, from 
Salzburg, in which Mme. Lehmann acknowl- 


LEONORA CORONA 

and LILLI LEHMANN 
snapped im front of the Mozarteum at 
the time that Miss Corona was studying 

with the famous singer. 


letter just received from Miss 
Corona and also mentions a gift which her 
pupil had sent her; it reads in_ part: 

“Thanks for your kind letter which I just 
received this morning. I feel very sad to 
know that you are hoarse; the heat never 
was my friend and it always made me very 
hoarse : 

“We went by auto to Scharfling. . . . It 
was a beautiful trip only east wind against 
going and north wind against us 
but a most beautiful day. 
sorry you and Mrs. Corona were 
not with us. Your Mother would have been 
pleased with the beauty of the place and 
country. I have to thank you so much, Dear 
Miss Corona, for the beautiful satchel. . . 
Thank you very very much, dearest, and 
tell your Mother that only this morning I 
away the last of her beautiful roses; 
were beautiful in perfume and color 
und you see I took good care of them; the 
green is still alive. I am so very glad that 
| could do a little bit of good to your voice. 
[ hope that you will continue to progress 
and that we shall work together much more. 
There will be plenty to work on. . We 
have all been longing for you and your beau- 
tiful voice.” 

Mme. Lehmann then tells Miss Corona 
that she is going to make a trip to Ems, and 
closes her letter with a very significant wish: 
“Tl am very very hopeful for your audition, 
only it is hot weather now and I am won- 
dering if Mr. Gatti-Casazza will remain in 
Milan.” 

Of course the reader realizes that the audi- 
tion mentioned was Miss Corona’s audition 
or the Metropolitan Opera Company while 
Gatti-Casazza was in Italy. In a later let- 
ter Mme. Lehmann congratulates Miss 
Corona on her engagement. 

In the meantime there is a letter dated De- 
cember 28, 1926, from Grunewald, which 
reads: “Dearest Leonora: Your letter made 
me very happy with all the good news it 
brought me. Much happiness and health 
and good luck for you and your dear 
Mother! How sorry I am not to be with 
you, to hear you and judge for myself. But 
| can trust in your good taste now and I am 
sure that you will do well, as well as pos- 
Paris will be a great thing for you. 
1 am sure your success will be great, must 
be great 

“And to think that you will come to study 
Norma and Isolde with me! That will give 


edges a 


us while 
returning, 
I was s¢ 


threw 


they 


sible 


you a great deal to do, to think and a great 
satisfaction in your art. I could nearly envy 
you, that this great task is lying before 
you. And what happiness both will give 
you! 

’ “Are you still studying a little German? 
It would be necessary even if you will sing 
Isolde in other languages. The German 
composers claim the German understanding 
and will put you on a different pinnacle from 
all other works. . 

“You may look over Norma too; if you 
know the Italian words and music we can 
study it so much easier... .” 

Aiways Mme. gree letters to Miss 
Corona are signed “ Faithfully and Lovingly 
yours, Lilli Lehmann.” 

.-- the letter from Grunewald dated March 

, 1927, Mme. Lehmann begins: “How could 
you believe, dearest, that I should not an- 
swer your letter? I have the habit of an- 
swering everybody’s letters immediately, as 
I was taught by my dear Mother... . I 
can hardly tell you how glad I am you had 
such great success, I congratulate you from 
all my heart. Your great diligence, your 
musical soul and your talent you must bring 
out and your seriousness in your art is the 
best you have, except your beauty of person- 
ality. So you are in the first line and it 
would be a pity not to bring out all you can, 
and must, get. 

I am just writing the whole ‘scenerie’ of 
Norma and hope to finish it tomorrow 
m orning. 

“Sister and I went to hear Turandot in 
Charlottenburg with Lotte Lehmann, Lotte 
Schone and Keipura. The ladies were very 
good, also the tenor, but as music I found 
the opera awful. Our head in the third act 
was just broken down, and I would never 
like to hear it again. Brrr, Santo Verdi! 


“Tf you should meet Mr. Segurola give 
him my love, please, and tell him that we 
have not forgotten him nor his excellent 
Leporello; everyone still speaks of it 

“T hope you will have a nice time and 
much pleasure in Cuba and Havana [where 
Miss Corona was engaged for performances] 
: As for Isolde you must know German 
dear; it is necessary for the understanding. 
It will do you good; after all that will come 
Fidelio and Donna Anna in Don Giovanni. 
Nobody can do them as you!” 

Unfortunately Mme. Lehmann did not 
live to hear Miss Corona sing Donna Anna 
at her recent appearance in Don Giovanni 
at the Metropolitan. 

In the letter which follows, from Grune- 
wald, dated May 21, 1927, one finds Mme. 
Lehmann congratulating Miss Corona on 
her engagement with the Metropolitan: “You 
find us all crazy with joy about your Metro- 
politan engagement,” begins the letter, “and 
all together we want to congratulate you, 
darling, and your dear Mother. You have 
not to thank me; if you would not have been 
so very diligent and reasonable in follow- 
ing my advice, I, alone, would not have been 
able to do anything for you. But I am as 
glad for you as you are yourself, and if I 
remain a little longer in this world we shall 
do a much greater work. 

“You MUST become a FIRST for all 
times. . . . I am just writing a great study 
of Norma in German and all T have written 
has been only in thinking of YOU and your 
future. 

“T don’t believe there was ever such hap- 
Piness in my house as the whole of yester- 
day over your Metropolitan engagement.” 

So effusive did the great teacher become 
in her affection for Miss Corona that this 
letter was signed “With all my heart, Always 
yours, Lilli.” 


The Troubadours Give New York 
Recital 


An unusual and interesting recital was 
given under the auspices of the Society of 
Friends of Roerich Museum, at the Roerich 
Museum in New York, on November 26, 
by The Troubadours. The personnel of this 
organization consists of Nyra Dorrance, 
soprano; Celia Turrill, contralto; Norman 
Price, tenor; H. Wellington Smith, bari- 
tone; Lydia Savitzkaya, harp; Sally Dos- 
sel, flute; Cyril Towbin, pardessus de viole; 
Alfred Gietzen, viole d’amour, and Youry 
Bilstin, viole de gambe. The ensemble of 
singers was organized by Miss Dorrance, 
while the group of players was organized 
and directed by Mr. Bilstin, a well-known 


COURIER 


authority on ancient instruments, who owns 
a large collection of these instruments, in- 
cluding those used at this concert. The pro- 
gram was well received; it contained Old 
French songs, popular songs of the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, Old English songs, 
including rounds, madrigals and folksongs, 
and Old English and Scotch songs, and also 
numbers combining a chest of viols, viole de 
gambe and viole d’amour, chest of viols and 
harp, and viole de gambe and harp. 


Curtis Institute Students Appear 
on Many Programs 


Opera, concerts and radio are providing 
students of the Curtis Institute of Music 
frequent opportunities of appearing in public 
during the present season. Critical recog- 
nition of these young artists leaves no doubt 
as to the high standard of their work. 
Genia Wilkomirska, a student of Mme. 
Sembrich, sang the role of Lola in Caval- 
leria Rusticana with fine effect in the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company performance 
on December 9, and Rose Bampton, pupil of 
Horatio Connell, took the part of the 
Mother. In Pagliacci, given the same night, 
Conrad Thibault was an effective Silvio, and 
Albert Mahler the Beppo. 

Helen Jepson portrayed the role of Ellen 
in Lakme on November 28, while other 
Curtis Institute artists in the cast were 
Agnes Davis, Daniel Healy, Arthur Holm- 
gren, Abraham Robofsky, Rose Bampton 
and Albert Mahler. In Butterfly, given by 
the same company, roles were assigned to 
Clarence Reinert, Helen Jepson, Mahler, 
Holmgren, Robofsky and Benjamin Gro- 
bani. 

Curtis students were conspicuous in the 
cast of the original Boris, presented by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Sto- 
kowski on November 29. Natalie Bodan- 
skaya as Xenia, Rose Bampton as Feodor, 
and Paceli Diamond as the Nurse gave ef- 
fective performances. Albert Mahler as the 
Simpleton drew praise from the critics, and 
others who made appearances were Jos- 
ephine Jirak, Benjamin de Laroche, Gro- 
bani, Reinert and Holmgren. 

The concerts given by Curtis students at 
colleges and clubs in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia have been notable successes, result- 
ing in many requests for reengagements. 
The University of Delaware heard a pro- 
gram given by Jeanne Behrend, student of 
Josef Hofmann; Arthur Holmgren, baritone 
student of Mr. Connell, and Judith Poska, 
student of Lea Luboshutz. Paul Gershman, 
a pupil of Mr. Zimbalist, and Helen Jepson 
and Clarence Reinert appeared at Western 
Maryland College. Joseph Levine, a pupil 
of Mr. Hofmann, with Paul Gershman and 
Daniel Healy, gave a concert at Westtown 
College; and Martha MHalbwachs, Edna 
Hochstetter and Carmela Ippolito appeared 
at State Teachers’ College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 


Silverman Artist Pleases 


Oliver Walters, baritone, and pupil of 
Belle Fisch Silverman, sang for the Home 
Service of the Connecticut Farms Presby- 
terian Church on November 1. This service 
is given for those members of the church 
who are unable to attend the regular Sun- 
day services. 

On November 6 he was soloist at the 
meeting of the Parents’ and Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in the Connecticut Farms 
School, Union, N. J. He was well received 
and recalled several times. His contributions 
to the program were On the Road to Manda- 
lay, October Gave a Party, and A Brown 
Bird Singing (Haydn Wood.) By special 
request Mr. Walters repeated these num- 
bers over radio station WAAM November 
9, adding, In the Garden of Tomorrow (a 
delightful composition by Jessie Deppen), 
the beautiful There is No Death (Geoffrey 
O’Hara) and My Task (E. L. Ashford). 
Elsie Wagner, artist-pupil of Alexander 
Berne, was the accompanist. 

October 3, he sang at the Friendly Sisters 
of Newark, N. J., and was cordially received. 


Kindler Triumphs Anew 


On November 8 Hans Kindler made his 
reentree to London, where he created an 
unforgettable impression at his first appear- 
ance two or three years ago. And now, at 
this recent recital, the critic of the Daily 
Telegraph headlined his review, “Superb 
Cello Playing—A Master of Style,” con- 
tinuing as follows, “He is now more than 
ever masterly in all his touches, a stylist pur 
sang, to whom nothing comes amiss.” The 
Evening Standard referred to Mr. Kindler 
as “a cello virtuoso of the finest quality,” 
and the Sunday Times, “a master of the art 
of interpretation upon the cello.” 
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Donald Thayer Delights 


Audience in Boston 


aH, 


Noted American Baritone Includes Nov- 
elties in Program—Rasbach 
Songs Well Received 


30ston.—On December 15 Donald Thay- 
er gave a song recital at Jordan Hall. The 
event, one of the most conspicuous of the 
young Boston season, called for an audience 
extraordinary in both size and nomenclature ; 
and just such an audience greeted the fa- 
mous baritone. Those (few) persons in the 
auditorium who had never before heard Mr. 
Thayer, were visibly impressed by his strik- 
ing appearance and faultless stage presence: 
even a very muggy Boston day could not 
dampen the artist’s native agreeableness and 
virile personality. 

The program opened with Handel’s Where 
E’er You Walk. It is surprising that Mr. 
Thayer, outstanding among baritones as an 
interpreter of the modern song, should be 
impeccable in his Handel; yet that impec- 
cability is an indisputable fact, to which all 
who were fortunate enough to attend this 
recital will bear witness. Many of them, 
including the writer, wished that the artist 
had been more generous in the classical sec- 
tion of his program. 

In a group of songs by Erich Wolff Mr. 
Thayer demonstrated how far an American 
can go in mastering German diction: only 
the singer’s chiselled Anglican physiog- 
nomy would have disillusioned a Teuton 
who recognized in him a compatriot. The 
song Es ist alles wie ein wunderbarer Gar- 
ten was particularly well adapted to Mr. 
Thayer’s unusual pianissimo quality,—but of 
this more anon. If any minnesingers were 
in the audience they must have wept with 
envy at the American baritone’s Song to the 
Evening Star from Tannhauser, in which 
the masterful diction was again apparent. 
These German numbers so affected the audi- 
tors that Mr. Thayer was forced to follow 
them with three encores before intermission. 

Several songs by Oscar Rasbach, one of 
the most talented contemporary song writ- 
ers, were sung with warm understanding and 
sympathy. They are compositions which 
call upon the artist for all his interpretative 
powers, and here Mr. Thayer was not found 
wanting. A little gem called Gifts, dedicated 
to the singer, contains a splendid poem, of 
which, thanks to the artist’s acute enuncia- 
tion, no one need have missed a word. As 
encore to this group came another Rasbach 
song written to Joyce Kilmer’s Trees. 

As for the general aspects of Mr. Thay- 
er’s vocal ability, critics have left very little 
unsaid. It is enough here to remark that 
his glorious higher register thrills the hear- 
er as only a great Singer can thrill him; and 
that the incomparable sweetness of his pian- 
issimo is of a species only too rarely found 
in baritones who can at the same time com- 
mand strength and unforced volume. 

As usual, the artist left his audience thirst- 
ing for more. Not that he is uncommonly 
stingy with encores, but merely that oné 
cannot get too much of a good baritone. 
Mr. Thayer may feel certain that he has 
added a great many admirers to an already 
interminable list. W. 


+ 7. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


The third of a series of La Forge-Ber- 
timen musicales was broadcast over WEAF 
on November 29. Milford Jackson opened 
the program, revealing a baritone voice of 
depth and color which he employed with 
skill and artistry. Kathryn Newman, so- 
prano, gave two groups, -employing her 
sweet, though powerful, voice with taste, 
and with flexibility and ease. Phil Evans 
and Charles King were excellent accom- 
panists. 


More Marie Montana Success 


Marie Montana had an unusual success 
recently in Seattle, Wash., a duplicate of 
her success in the other cities on her present 
tour. After Vancouver on December 6, she 
was scheduled to appear in Minnesota and 
Chicago. Everywhere the press has re- 
ceived her with great favor. 


Barbara Maurel With Judson 


Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, well 
known for her concert and radio work, has 
recently completed negotiations to appear 
under the Recital Management Arthur 
Judson. Miss Maurel, whose delightful 
voice. and charming personality have won 
her many friends, plans extensive concert 
work during the coming year. 
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ROSA 


ACCLAIMED IN THREE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK 





New York World: December 5, 1929. 

One of the season’s most attractive artists. The voice 
has some excellent qualities. Miss Low has perfected 
the art of enunciation to an appreciable degree. 


New York Times: December 5, 1929. 

. . . Miss Low’s voice had color and warmth, and 
her manner of delivery unusual charm. Her interpre- 
tation of the English group was delightfully quaint 
and playful . . . A large audience recalled the singer 
insistently and often. 


Brooklyn Eagle: December 5, 1929. 

Lieder by Schubert and a group of Roumanian folk- 
songs were admirably sung. The soprano’s fresh voice, 
her intelligence and sensitiveness as an interpreter 
were best disclosed in these offerings. 


New York Herald Tribune: December 5, 1929. 
...A soprano voice of crystalline timbre, most 
agreeable in mezza voce effects. . .. The singer suc- 
ceeded in conveying admirably the meaning of the 
music and poetry. Her interpretations were marked 
throughout by intelligence and warmth of feeling. 


New York Evening Sun: December 5, 1929. 

. . - Miss Low has much ease and grace as a singer, 
and by the fresh charm of her style quite captivated 
her many hearers last night. 


New York American: (Grena Bennett) December 5, 
1929. 

A welcome annualist among soprano recitalists was 
heard by a large and appreciative audience last night. 
Her pleasing personality and commendable musician- 
ship were adroitly combined in her reading of a list 
both interesting and diverting. 


New York Telegram: December 5, 1929. 

... Miss Low, handsomely gowned, exhibited a 
charming stage presence ... graceful, artistic and 
generally musicianly manner. 


New York Evening Post: December 5, 1929. 

Tinkling bells, the tones of silver flowed through 
the songs as Rosa Low sang them at the Town Hall 
last night. The soprano not only has a delightful 
quality that is adapted to the class of compositions 
she presents but there is a charm, a daintiness of voic- 
ing that prove most pleasing to her audience... . 
Rosa Low appears to know exactly what she can sing, 
and sings as an artist. She is all of that. 


CHICAGO 





Chicago Daily News: November 10, 1929. 


Rosa Low, a lyric soprano of admira- 
ble vocal accomplishments and musical 
taste, sang songs by Attey, Carey, an old 
English song from a ballad opera, and 
one by Bishop, with graceful accents and 
with fine tone shadings. Her English 
enunciation must also be commended for 
its clarity. 


Chicago Evening American: November 
10, 1929. 


The voice is youthful, fresh, clear, it 
carries well and has ample range and 
sonority. 


Chicago Herald-Examiner: November 
10, 1929. 


Next door, at the Playhouse, Rosa 
Low, a New York soprano, charmed a 
smaller but no less enthusiastic audience. 
This radiant and sartorially superb 
singer would be justified in adopting 
some of the less noble forms of bringing 
herself to public attention, for the loss 
is distinctly the public’s. A delightful 
voice, impeccable taste, a charming per- 
sonality—Miss Low has them all. 


Chicago Tribune: November 11, 1929. 


Rosa Low’s song recital registered dis- 
tinctly as another pleasant event. She 
has a voice with the kind of quality that 
means charm, she sings first rate English, 
and she began her program with a group 
of the delightful English songs that one 
can find by hunting through a few of the 
past centuries. 


BOSTON 





Boston Globe: December 1, 1929. 

With her fresh, clear voice, of delightful quality, 
and the skill and charm with which she used it, Rosa 
Low, soprano, gave evident pleasure to a good-sized 
audience in Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon. . . . 
The bright clarity of her voice and her graceful phras- 
ing and excellent enunciation were admirably suited 
to the group of old and old-style English songs with 
which her program opened. She sang intelligently 
and expressively a group of German Lieder. 


Boston Herald: December 1, 1929. 


» Miss Low gave her hearers an unusually agree- 
able hour. Of a singularly attractive personality, she 
is further blessed with the imagination which enables 
her to make any song she fancies interesting. The 
bright atmosphere of spring itself she evoked when 
she trilled through the Carey pastoral iss Low 
has the command of real musicianliness. . . . a sound 
musician, in brief, and sensitive. Miss Low is for- 
tunate in possessing a voice fit to carry her musician- 
ship. She has, indeed, an extremely good voice, fine 
in quality, long enough in range 
made her own a velvety smooth legato. She has be- 
come, furthermore, mistress of breath management. 


Boston Post-Sun: (Warren Storey Smith) December 1, 


. . . In these days when so many young singers ap- 
pear upon the concert platform and even upon the 
operatic stage imperfectly equipped, so far as vocal 
technic is concerned, it is gratifying to hear the 
occasional exception. Miss Low produces tones evenly 
and without effort, and her voice is agreeable to hear 
in the high and the low as well as in the middle 
register. Miss Low earned commendation yesterday 
by her excellent enunciation, her admirable feeling 
for the shaping of a musical phrase and her sense of 
style... . Miss Low sang with the requisite charm 
and archness . . . she sang with a true sense and ap- 
preciation of the lieder style. 


Boston Evening Transcript: November 30, 1929. 


It is the pleasure of all who attend concerts to note 
marked individuality and character among musicians. 
The recital of Rosa Low in Jordan Hall Saturday 
evening brings this thought to mind. Miss Low’s com- 
petence as a musical technician is such that she was 
able to give a satisfactory account of herself as judged 
by the usual rules. Miss Low has advanced beyond 
competence. ... If an audience responds by way of 
cordial applause to such expressions of cheerful senti- 
ments, the more credit to the performing musician. 
Miss Low demonstrated indeed, that it is possible to 
transform the atmosphere of the concert hall by a 
choice of mood in music iss Low sang grace- 
fully, with light voice, with bright rhythms, in happy 
mien and with a corresponding quality of voice... . 
Miss Low’s enunciation, her phrasing and her control 
of tone spoke well of her skill . . . she delighted her 
listeners especially because she conveyed the music’s 
fundamental significance. And so with the remainder 
of the program ... she provided an afternoon of 
musical enjoyment. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
of the formidable Beethoven’s an- 
dante in F, the Brahms variations on a 
theme by Handel, Bach’s chromatic fantasy 
and fugue and three of Chopin’s four ballades. 

To those acquainted with the great art of 
this virtuoso it will occasion no surprise 
to learn that he surmounted all technical diff- 
culties with his customary ease, and that his 
playing throughout was marked by the musi- 
cal sensitiveness, clarity, command of nuances 
and poetic feeling that have always been as- 
sociated with his interpretations. A very 
large audience was warmly appreciative, re- 
calling Mr. Moiseiwitsch times without num- 
ber 


West Side Y. 


variety 


M. C. A. Glee Club 

A concert was given by the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. Glee Club at the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium on Thursday evening. The glee 
club sang four groups of songs, one of them 
with four-hand accompaniment. The variety 
of selections was interesting and they wer« 
made effective by the excellent direction of 
J. Oscar Miller. Among the works sung 
were Baldwin’s O Come All Ye Faithful; 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus, arranged by Mark 
Andrews; Swing Along (Cook), and _ the 
Shadow March by Protheroe. 

The assisting artist was Esther Nelson, so- 
pre ano, singing a not unfamiliar piece entitled 
Vissi D’Arte by Puccini, four songs by Mac 
Dowell, which were welcome, Ah! Love But 
a Day by Beach, Memory by Ganz and Come 
with Me by Burleigh 

Accompaniments were furnished by 


ence W in and Phillip Evans. 


Flor- 


inselmar 
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Philharmonic-Symphony Junior 


Concert 

tstanding success was registered in the 
last Junior concert conducted by Ernest 
ing in his own Victory Ball, the ex 
uproar; the work was 
intentions by the conductor 
omy explanation, which, added 
to the program notes, gave the young people 
a musical program to follow. Program- 
music =vitl lefinite appeals to youth 
tren 1 small wonder this realistic 


Schell 
citement approaching 
made plain in its 


poser’s own 


story 


endous! 


work went home. Congratulations all ’round 
followed, the orchestra applauding with the 
audience, and finally rising in respect to the 
composer and his splendid work. 

Gershwin’s Rhapsody, played by the com- 
poser, “first representative of Jazz in Amer- 
ica,” said Mr. Schelling, sounded meretri- 
after the big Schelling work, though 
the various piano solos scattered throughout 
the work were very brilliantly played. Of 
deep poetic import was Loeffler’s Memories 
of Childhood, with its church-bells, Russian 
peasants, the Volga song, etc., beautifully 
played. MacDowell’s To a Water- Lily, in 
the Stock orchestration was indeed beauti- 
ful, and was doubtless known to every 
listener. Other works on the — which 
was captioned “By American Composers, 
included Dance of the Sweetheart (DeLa- 
marter), and Skilton’s Cheyenne War 
Dance 

Conductor Schelling deserves words of 
praise for his very instructive, interesting 
and at times humorous talk about the vari- 
composers, beginning with Hopkinson, 
continuing through to the period of early 
American composers, Foster, etc., to the 
moderns, Hadley, Taylor, Brockway and 
others. The various slides shown synchro- 
nized nicely with the Schelling talk, and 
were possibly the most interesting and pic- 
turesque so far. At the close, an over- 
whelming vote of the audience expressed 
preference for Saturday mornings for the 
next series of concerts 


Paul Robeson 


Paul Robeson gave the fourth and last of 
his series of New York recitals, at Town 
Hall, last Saturday evening. His program 
was the same as that given at his recital two 
weeks ago and was fully reviewed in the 
Courier at that time. He again 


cious 


ous 


MusIcaAL 
duplicated the success scored at his previous 
appearances, the enthusiasm of the audience 
mounting to rapturous applause. 


Yale Glee Club 
The Yale Glee Club began its forty-sixth 
annual Christmas tour with a recital in Car- 
Hall on Saturday evening. The pro- 
gram included Christmas carols, sea chan- 
ties, several spirituals, a group of 
Yale songs and two numbers by Yale gradu- 
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ates, sung here for the first time. These 
last were Adagio Cantabile by Philip Man- 
gano and The Battle of Jericho, which was 
arranged by the club’s director, Marshall 
Bartholomew. The singing of this organ- 
ization is marked by those indispensable 
qualities of good choral singing, unity and 
precision of attack, and evoked much ap- 
plause from a large and fashionable audi- 
ence. 
Neva Morris 


Neva Morris, an attractive young woman 
who hails from Pittsburgh, was heard in a 
program of talk and songs in costume at 
Chalif Hall, in the Madrigal Society (Mar- 
guerite Potter) course, some fifty children 
from an uptown institution enjoying the 
program, and adding to its brightness by 
their giggles and behavior. Miss Morris 
kept a mythical Marcella in the foreground 
in her picturization, starting with a group of 
bird songs, continuing with animal songs, 
(Mana-Zucca’s Big Brown Bear, etc.) and 
ending with miscellaneous songs such as 
Hagemann’s Animal Crackers, The Cuckoo 
Clock and a lullaby by Augusta Stetson. 
Her story-telling was applauded by both 
grown-ups and _ kiddies, Walter Poyntz 
playing obligato music during the stories, 
also the accompaniments to songs, and Irene 
Perceval, harpist, played pieces by Brahms, 
Salzedo and Grandjany. A feature of the 
affair was the Park Central hotel luncheon 
immediately preceding the recital, at which 
Renee Thornton was honor guest. 


DECEMBER 15 
The Barbizon 


The first half of this season’s Sunday 
afternoon tea recitals at The Barbizon 
ended on December 15 with a program of 
unusual interest. The soloist of the after 
noon was Guy Maier, who is becoming so 
well known as a solo pianist that he is 
gradually ceasing to be thought of as one 
of the famous piano twins. Mr. Maier 
played La Boite a Joujoux by Debussy, and 
told the story of the little ballet during the 
performance. He not only plays beautifully 
and with poetic and pictorial understanding, 
but he has a personality as a lecturer that 
is quite inimitable. He takes the public into 
his confidence in a most charming manner, 
and paints a picture of what the music 
means for him in such a way that it comes 
to mean the same in like degree for the 
audience. His whole plan of recital-giving 
adds importance to the music, and his re- 
marks are better than any program notes 

The Barbizon String Quartet, which was 
an sscaliend organization at the start and 
is becoming constantly better, played a quar- 
tet in D major by Haydn with the clarity 
of tone, precision and sympathy of ensemble 
which characterizes all of their efforts. 

The Barbizon musicales will be resumed 
early in January, and will continue weekly 
until the end of the season. 


Hazel Jean Kirk 
person of Hazel Jean 
audience that gathered in Steinway Hall on 
this afternoon heard a violinist of well 
grounded musicianship, one who takes her art 
very seriously and who has developed it to a 
point where she presents a program played 
with authority. 

The listeners were treated to the Vitali 
Ciaconna; the Wieniawski Concerto in D 
minor; a Dvyorak-Kreisler Slavonic Dance; 
Debussy-Hartmann’s The Girl with the 
Flaxen Hair; Hubay’s Zephyr; Kirk Ridge’s 
Melodie ; Schumann-Auer’s Bird as Prophet, 
and Smetana’s Bohemian Fantasy. 

Miss Kirk played the difficult Ciaconna 
with admirable poise, meticulous attention to 
detail, and managed the persistent double 
stops with accuracy of pitch and good tone. 
The writer was especially enchanted with 
the second and third movements of the Wien 
iawski work as in them Miss Kirk revealed 
a beautiful singing tone, fine phrasing and 
finally a brilliancy and verve which brought 
a climax for the close. 

In the shorter pieces the violinist created 
varied moods but her tone never lost its 
richness no matter how plaintive or suffused 
the atmosphere. Miss Kirk is a young woman 
of modest and ingratiating personality and 
was warmly greeted throughout the recital. 


In the Kirk, the 


Lucia Chagnon 


Town Hall was the scene of a very fine 
song recital on Sunday afternoon when 
Lucia Chagnon, soprano, an exponent of the 
late Lilli Lehmann, gave one of the most 
enjoyable recitals thus far this season. 

Miss Chagnon has been heard here before 
and with favor. It is not surprising, because 
she is a charming young woman of agreeable 
personality and poise, who makes her audi- 
ence sit back with a feeling of surety after 
the first few notes. She has a_ beautiful 
soprano voice, carefully and finely trained, 
which she uses with infinite taste. It is 
clear and flexible and with it she is able to 
do many lovely things. Skilled in the mat- 
ter of interpretation, her readings of the 
various texts also showed a sincerity and 
studious vein that was pleasing. A clarity 
of diction added to qualifications which 
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TOWN HALL 
Thursday Evening, December 26, at 8:30 P. M 


PROGRAM 


I. Praeludium et Allegro, Pugnani-Kreisler. Sonata 
II. B-Minor, Bach (for violin alone) II. Concerto 
D-Major, Paganini ill Rondo, Mozart-Kreisler 
Fantasie B-Minor, Maz Fishler (first time—dedicated 
to Gisella Neu) IV. D-Minor Variations, Hubay. 
Prelude to the Third Act of the Opera ‘‘Kunihild,’’ 
Cyril Kistler (transeribed for violin by Gisella Neu) 


V. Spanish Dance, Sarasate. 

















should take Miss Chagnon, who is still very 
young, far in her chosen field. 

She opened her well selected program 
with numbers by Lully, Marais, Rameau 
and Gretry, followed by songs of Schubert, 
which were high lights on her program. 
These were given with understanding and a 
vocal finish that brought warm applause. 
The French songs by Widor, Vuillermoz 
and Saint- Saéns served to increase the 
singer’s favor and in several of the English 
proved especially delightful; Oh Dear! 
What Can the Matter Be? (Bax), Clover 
(D’Arba) and Roger Quilter’s Love Phi- 
losophy. There were many flowers and de- 
mands for extra numbers, graciously con- 
ceded by Miss Chagnon. Walter Golde at 
the piano added to the high artistic standard 
of the program. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

Familiar music filled Mr. Mengelberg’s 
program at the Philharmonic concert last 
Sunday afternoon at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Opening with the first symphony of 
Brahms, the Dutch leader brought to his 
interpretation of this ever-welcome work 
degree of power, lyricism and eloquence 
that stirred his listeners to great enthusiasm. 
After the intermission Mr. Mengelberg 
offered the prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan in a reading that ranged in thrilling 
fashion from the sensuous longing, hopeless- 
ness and despair of the early measures to the 
ecstasy that overwhelms Isolda when she 
recalls her love-life with Tristan, probably 
the most impassioned utterances in all musi- 
cal literature. From these dizzy heights 
one was then transported to the realm of 
Stravinsky's tonal fancy via that Russian 
magician’s colorful and cunningly contrived 
Fire-Bird suite. All in all, and for many 
reasons, it was a memorable concert. 


Friends of Music 

Bach's Christmas Oratorio was the offer- 
ing of the Friends of Music at Mecca Audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon. The soloists 
were Ethel Hayden soprano; Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto; ‘George Meader, 
tenor, and Fraser Gange, baritone. Lynn- 
wood Farnam played the organ, and Artur 
Bodanzky conducted the work at the head 
of an orchestra drawn from the Metropolitan 
Opera band. The work, though written 
later than the St. Matthew Passion and after 
the commencement of the great B minor 
mass, is not of the prodigious stature of 
those two works. While it represents the 
true Bach it has not the emotional intensity 
and grandeur of the two earlier works. 

The four soloists were all excellently dis- 
posed, and brought their well-known abili- 
ties in the oratorio field into gratifying play. 
Miss Hayden was lovely in voice and style; 
Mme. Matzenauer sang with her usual au- 
thority and warmth of feeling; Mr. Meader’s 
beautiful vocal quality and reposeful manner 
again attracted, and Mr. Gange’s sonorous 
baritone was used to excellent advantage. A 
large audience enjoyed the concert. 


Fisk Jubilee Singers 

The return of the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
from an extensive and highly successful Eu- 
ropean tour was marked by a large audience 
attending their recital on Sunday evening 
at the John Golden Theater. Throughout 
the evening’s music the cordial attitude the 
metropolis holds for these six vocalists was 
manifest. Several numbers on the written 
program were repeated, and the equivalent 
of an extra group added as encores. 

The spiritual found a major place among 
the offerings but not to the exclusion from 
memory of several very attractive arrange- 
ments and originals. Frank La Forge’s set- 
ting of a psalm, written for the singers, was 
truly exquisite in its inspiration and inter- 
pretation. 

In the field of organizations which at- 
tempt the performance of negro music it 
would seem the Fisk artists are quite un- 
rivalled. They sense the meanings so per- 
fectly, and so delicately read the thoughts 
into the songs, that they completely depict 
a story as few others do. Their blend of 
voices is beautiful, never rough nor too 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Virginia Castelle Active as Pianist, the family decided a America presented 
° greater opportunities for a young musician, 
Accompanist and Coach so they returned to the United States, set- 
Virginia Castelle, pianist, and wife of the  tling, at the advice of friends, in Baltimore. 
well-known Baltimore pedagogue, George And thus this city became the field of Vir- 
Castelle, recently revisited the city of her  ginia’s musical activities. Here she con- 
birth, Richmond, Va., after an absence of tinued post-graduate studies with the late 
several years, and was given an enthusiastic Harold Randolph, director of the Peabody 
reception. The occasion was a recital by Conservatory in that city, and later with 
Ernest Hutcheson and Alexander Siloti. 

The young artist had iust begun negotia- 
tions with a well-known concert manager of 
New York for a concert tour, when she met 
George Castelle, a popular young baritone 
of Baltimore, with great promise of a suc- 
cessful pedagogical career, who decided 
that he could manage her life affairs better 
than any New York manager. 

This arrangement has turned out to be a 
thoroughly successful one, for the Castelles 
are truly happy, in each other, in their pro- 
fession and in their talented fifteen- year-old 
daughter, Beatrice, who went to Europe last 
summer to study piano and dancing. Mrs. 
Castelle is greatly in demand in and about 
Baltimore as pianist and accompanist. Mr. 
Castelle’s artist-students vie with each other 
in their efforts to secure her services at 
their various engagements, and wherever she 
appears she receives unreserved and enthusi- 
astic praise. 

Mrs. Castelle’s indefatigable efforts have 

s proved invaluable to her husband. For ex- 
Photo by S. S. Undelewitz ample, she had a large share in his work 
VIRGINIA CASTELLE, with Hilda Burke, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, in preparing the soprano 
for the numerous national contests which she 
won, as well as for the opera, coaching, trav- 
elling, always encouraging and inspiring the 
— Craft Hurley, soprano, artist-pupil of artist, and playing her accompaniments at 
George Castelle, given at the Ginter Park contests and auditions. 
Woman's ub, at which Mrs. Castelle Vilma Kaplan, who recently was awarded 
played the accompaniment in her usual ar- the D. Hendrik Ezerman piano scholarship, 
tistic and se seniee! style. eee received her early training from Virginia 
Virginia Castelle (nee Virginia Loewen-  (actelfe, studying with her for eight years 
son) left Richmond at the age of eight, at until she won a scholarship at the Curtis 
which tender age she had made such as-  [netitute 
tounding strides in piano playing that her : : ene 
mother took her to Vienna for an audition 
before a prominent Viennese pedagogue. Grace Moore to Sing Manon 
The child was declared possessed of excep- 2 “tie : : ; 
tional talent and after a year’s preparation Grace Moore, one of the Metropolitan's ~RACE MOORE 
was entered at the Vienna Conservatory, youngest artists, will be heard for the first GRACE sg. 
where she studied under Professors Sturm, time this season in the role of Manon in who makes her first appearance this season at the Metropolitan on Saturday evening, 
Zottmann, Hofmann and Godowsky. Massenet’s opera of that name on Satur- December 21, in the title role of Massenet’s Manon, is the first American singer to 
With characteristic parental readiness to day evening, December 21. essay the title role since Geraldine Farrar. 
make every sacrifice for the child’s sake, her It is interesting to note that this young 
father sold his business in this country and singer is the first American artist to be part of Chevalier des Grieux. The cast also Bada, Windheim, D'Angelo, Ananian, Ce- 
moved to Vienna, but later, after the young heard in the title role of Massenet’s Manon includes Mmes. Doninelli, Egener, Flexer hanovsky and Gabor. Louis Hasselmans will 
pianist’s graduation from the conservatory, since Geraldine Farrar. Gigli will sing the and Gola, and Messrs. Basiola, Rothier, conduct 
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Revealed by Autolaryngoscope 


SYRENE LISTER—Voice Specialist 


Member of the Faculty of the University of Vermont Summer School 


1 iy ante 4 sent 


pianist, coach and accompanist, and wife 
of George Castelle. 














EGS to announce that she will demonstrate the correct and incorrect vocal action, the functioning of the larynx and vocal cord 

during phonation, with full explanation of phenomena, to groups, societies and individuals, by appointment. 

Miss Lister has given many demonstrations of the autolaryngoscope before University classes (Columbia, Cornell, Medica! 
Clinic, University of Vermont), many artists, physicians and editors, before the New York Music Teachers’ Association, and 
also before the Eastern Speech Conference at Hunter College. 


Authoritative Statements 


‘Miss Syrene Lister shows the correct and incorrect action vidual and inevitably injures the vocal mechanism, eventually 
of the vocal mechanism over a range of more than two and permanently destroying the voice itself. 
octaves. Every Vocal Teacher, School Supervisor of Music, 
Radio, Stage and Screen Artist, Ministers—in fact, public : site #9 
soti correctly. W. Warren SHaw, A.M 
singers and speakers of every description should avail them- : - WARREN . Fea: 
selves of the unusual opportunity to see what I consider to Lecturer at University of Pennsylvania, 

a on om -7) Dehar , 

be the most marvelous revelation of vocal truths as yet pre- _ Director of Vocal Department, 
sented to the public. University of Vermont Summer School 


“It is within the reach of all to develop and use the voice 





“Miss Syrene Lister is an expert demonstrator with the 
autolaryngoscope, by which she shows the truth regarding 
correct and incorrect voice production.” 

Dr. Froyp S. Muckey, M.D., C.M., 

“Bad voice production brings throat troubles of various Lecturer, Voice Production, 
kinds and degrees. It undermines the health of the indi- Post-Graduate Medical School, New York City. 


“Tt silences all controversy concerning the nature of voice, 
and shows conclusively that there is no longer any mystery 
about the facts of good and bad voice production. 


Literature sent upon request 


Available for lectures and demonstrations before 
Clubs, Singing Societies, and in all Cities and Towns. 








MISS SYRENE LISTER, 404 Carnegie Hall, New York City. Telephones: Circle 3351 and Circle 1350. 
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Eva Leoni Wins Judgment of 
$17,500 


rhe first of the talking motion pictures 
came to light again recently when Eva Leoni, 
opera singer of Whitestone, L. IL, was 
awarded a judgment of $17,500 in an unde- 
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fended suit against the De Forest Latin 
American Corporation, of which the late 
Juan B. Delgado, of Colombia, was president. 
[he action came up last month when Miss 
Leoni sought damages from the Corporation 
as part of money which she claimed was due 
her for work in connection with the produc- 
tion of Rigoletto as a talking picture play 
and for breach of contract on Pagliacci, 
which, she was never produced by the 
company. 

According to testimony, the De Forest 
Latin American Corporation had purchased 
rights from the parent company in New 
York for the exploitation of the De Forest 
phonofilm in Latin America and, enjoying 
these rights, produced as the first serious 
effort, if not the first of all of the talking 
pictures, the second act of Rigoletto. Miss 
Leoni alleged that she was engaged for the 
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work, which was called “a motion picture 
synchronized with the voice” for a salary of 
$500 a week and five per cent of the net 


L proceeds from direct operations. She sang 
0 the role of Gilda, and was retained not only 
U to act but also to aid in the direction, cast- 
4 ing and production of the opera. Miss Leoni 


further alleged that she faithfully fulfilled 
her part of the contract and that the com- 
pany, after the creation of the film, exhibited 
it throughout South America and derived a 
handsome profit therefrom. 

One of the features of the action brought 
—_—__>—_—_ by Miss Leoni was the introduction of thea- 
ter programs from many places in South 
America. They represented the first pres- 
entation of a talking picture and now have 
souvenir value. 

Supplementary to the introduction of the 
programs, newspaper stories were intro- 
duced showing the reception given the pic- 
ture. In those days the “talkies” were a 
great novelty, and there was even a sus- 














“A musical star of the first 
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picion that there was no such thing. One of 
the dailies, on May 4, 1925, had the follow- 
ing skeptical paragraph: “Eva Leoni, it is 
said on Broadway, may appear in person in 
a tour with the famous phonofilm, a com- 
bination of motion picture and phonograph 
which represents not only a movement of 
characters but their voices as well.” The 
story was slightly inaccurate as the DeFor- 
est patents were for sound photographed on 
the film with the pictures themselves. 
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World renowned artists who have 
studied with Bachner include 
SIGRID ONEGIN 
HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 

KARIN BRANZELL 


Homer Mowe Conducts in Long 
Beach 

The Musical Coterie of Long Beach gave 
its first musicale of the season on November 
5 at the auditorium of East School, Homer 
Mowe conducting. The soloists were 
Crowell, soprano, and Mrs. Lester 
White, violinist. The program consisted of 
four groups by the chorus, very satisfac- 
torily given under the direction of Mr. Mowe 
and accompanied at the piano by Mrs. Hu- 
bert Hyland. Mrs. Crowell, accompanied 
by Arthur Warwick, gave music by Puccini, 
Bishop, Bach-Gounod, La Forge and Clarke, 
> - , and sang for the first time at these concerts 
| IETRO the aria, There Is No Secret but Love, from 
Patterson’s opera, A Little Girl at Play 
(Beggar’s Love), with violin obligato by 


Mrs. Lester White. 
P —— School Activities 
Maude Redmon Torrey, from  Sacra- 


mento, Cal., has for several months had in- 
tensive work with Frantz Proschowski; 
Mrs. Torrey is his Western representative 
in Sacramento. Donald Thayer, baritone, 
well _known in southern California, gave 
; us first New York recital in Town Hall 
Recitals— on October 28; the newspapers acclaimed 


‘ him one of the best singers heard this year, 
Master Classes— 


| and the Behymer management has a tour 
* on the booked solidly for thi i 
ae Pe Lessons ae so y tor this artist 
tracts are 


spring of 1930, and Movietone con- 
> 
now pending. Paul Robeson, 
Secretary Negro baritone, who recently returned from 
New York a_ successful season in England, gave his 


New York recital at Carnegie Hall, on 
November 5, with great success: he is now 
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touring the leading cities of the United 
States. 

Mary McCoy, concert artist, who was 
leading lady in Shubert’s production of My 
Maryland, has been starred in the new pro- 
duction, The Wonderful Night; she holds 
the audience spellbound and has received 
the highest comments from the New York 
press. Marie Healy, concert artist, who has 
given many recitals in the Eastern States, 
was heard in her yearly recital in her home 
town, Manchester, N. H., November 15; 
Miss Healy has been in the public eye ever 
since she won the Atwater Kent contest in 
1927. 


Louis H. masses: Celebrates 


Louis H. celebrated his 200th 
concert on November 2 with a recital by 
Cortot and Thibaud. Mr. Bourdon began 
his career as manager in 1910, and has to 
his credit the long list of artists which fol- 
lows, forty-two of whom were presented by 
him in Montreal for the first time. Mr. 

3ourdon is the dean of managers in Canada, 
though, as he says himself, he is not very 
old. He was thirty-nine last September. 
Many of his artists have visited Montreal 
frequently, Cortot heading the list with four- 
teen appearances, and following him in the 
number of reappearances Casals, Rach- 
maninoff, Elman, Thibaud, Kreisler, the 
Boston Symphony, Galli-Curci, Heifetz, etc. 

The list of artistic attractions brought to 
Montreal since 1910 by Mr. Bourdon fol- 
lows: Mary Garden, Sophie Braslau, Nellie 
Melba, Emma Calvé, Pauline Donalda, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Frieda Hempel, Eva 
Gauthier, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
Maria Jeritza, Geraldine Farrar, Alice Miri- 
am, Edmond Clement, Enrico Caruso, Rol- 
and Hayes, Emilio de Gogorza, Paul Du- 
fault, Theodore Botrel, Louis Graveure, 
John McCormack, Jean Riddez, Whilhelm 
Bachaus, Josef Lhevine, Alfred Cortot, 
Ignace Paderewski, Leo Ornstein, Teresa 
Carreno, Mischa Levitsky, Hector Danser- 
eau, Magdeleine Brard, Vincent d’Indy, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ignaz Friedman, 
Maurice Ravel, Josef Hofmann, Arthur 
Fredheim, Catharine Goodson, Leopold 
Auer, Eugene Ysaye, Valentina Crespi, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Elman, Jascha 
Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Albert Stoessel, Max 
Rosen, Jan Kubelik, Jacques Thibaud, Fritz 
Kreisler, Pablo Casals, Maurice Dambois, 
Alberto Salvi, La Societe des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris, The Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, The New York Philhar- 
monic Society, The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
Lady Gregory, Sir Alan Cobbam, The Four 
Soloists of the Sistine Chapel Chapel Choir, 
The Flonzaley Quartet, The Winnipeg Male 
Voice Choir, The Roman Choir with Mon- 
signor Rella of the Vatican, La Musique 
Militaire Francaise with Gabriel Pares, 
Firmin Gemier with the artists of the Thea- 
tre National de l’Odeon de Paris, Artists of 
the “Vieux-Colombier” (Paris-New York), 
New York Theater Guild Players, Tony 
Sarg’s Marionnettes, André Messager, 
Pierre Monteux, Modest Altschuler, Serge 
Koussevitzky, Josef Stransky and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. 

Mr. Bourdon has also managed the fol- 
lowing benefit concerts: for the Victims of 
the War in Belgium, for le Foyer du Soldat 
a Paris; for the French Red Cross, for the 
Devastated Churches in France, for the 
South of France Hospitals; for the War 
Orphans in France; for the Church of Neu- 
ville-sur-Vannes: for the War Victims 
(Refugees at Paris), l’Aide a la France 
(Montreal) ; for the British Red Cross; for 
the Canadian Red Cross; for Le Fonds de 
Secours Serbe; for The Westmount Rifles 
Regiment; for the Red Cross Hospitals 
(French Canadians) ; for the Italian Veter- 
ans Association of Canada; for The “Sol- 
dier’s Benefit Fund” (Montreal) ; for the 
Italian Church of Notre-Dame du Mont- 
Carmel; for Madame Emma Albani; for 
Rodolphe Plamondon; for The Notre Dame 
Hospital of Montreal ; for The Sainte-Jus- 
tine Hospital of Montreal; for The Sainte- 
Jeanne d’Arc Hospital of Montreal, and for 
The “Assistance Maternelle.” 


Christmas Carols by Radio 


An unusual suggestion for the celebration 
of Christmas has been offered by the Adver- 
tising Club of New York through its Com- 
mittee on Church Advertising. It is pro- 
posed that from 7 :30 to 8:30 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, Tuesday, December 24th, 
the entire country will join in “a Christmas 
carol singing festival” by means of a gigan- 
tic broadcasting hook-up handled by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company with Graham 
MacNamee as announcer. 

A group of 10,000 choir singers from the 
churches of New York and vicinity will as- 
semble in Madison Square, New York, and 
led by four bands and Albert Stoessel, con- 
ductor, will provide the music for the broad- 
cast. No prayers or religious addresses are 
planned, merely the singing of Christmas 

carols by the soloists and the mixed choirs. 
Newspapers throughout the country will print 
words of the carols so that in homes, churches 
and other gathering places throughout the 
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GEORG KUGEL, 
European manager, who will arrive in 
New York on the S. S. Munich about 

January 12 for a short visit. 





land, groups can join in the singing. Six 
motion picture companies have arranged to 
photograph, with sound, the singing assem- 
blage at Madison Square. 


_ —__— 


Pilar-Morin Recital 

On Friday and Sunday evenings, Pilar- 
Morin, in her attractive Studio of the The- 
ater, presented some of her pupils in a short 
song recital, after which she gave the sec- 
ond act of her play, La Cordette, a drama 
of the French Sctien, with the same 
pupils that had appeared previously. 

On Friday, about 150 guests were pres- 
ent; 170 attended Sunday. The pupils sing- 
ing’ included Rietta Duval, Tania Lubov, 
Lillian Valle, Dolores de Silva and Henry 
Doerr. There were opera selections as well 
as songs sung in English and Italian, which 
the large audience applauded warmly. Isa- 
bel Sprigg, at the piano, rendered sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. 

The play was highly dramatic. The ad- 
mirable portrayal by Mme. Pilar-Morin of 
the title role brought an ovation for this 
distinguished artist. Her facial expressions 
were impressive, her acting had fire, an- 
guish and tenderness at quickly moving in- 
tervals which kept the audience interested to 
the end. Misses Duval, Nubov, Valle, de 
Silva, and Henry Doerr were in the sur- 
rounding cast. 


Pinnera Entertained in Berlin 


According to a cable from Berlin, Reichs- 
minister Dernburg and his wife recently gave 
a reception in honor of Gina Pinnera and 
which was attended by two hundred persons 
from the city’s best social circles. Among 
them with the Reichsminister Curtius Hilde- 
ring, Reichspraesident Loebe, the American 
Ambassador Shurmann, and all foreign am- 
bassadors in Berlin, also the heads of in- 
dustry, art and science. Pinnera sang several 
songs and arias “with unheard of success.” 
The artist particularly sang herself into the 
hearts of Berlin society with the Bruenhilde 
aria. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra in Classic Mood 


PHILADELPHIA.—Brahms and Bach were 
the two composers represented on the pro- 
gram presented by Leopold Stokowski with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on December 13 
and 14. 

The Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D minor, 
was the opening number. Its many beau- 
ties were splendidly brought out in Dr. Sto- 
kowski’s interpretation and the orchestra’s 
execution. The first Allegro was glorious, 
followed by the beautiful Adagio, in which 
the opening theme played by the choir of 
cellos, was uplifting. The Allegretto grazi- 
oso, was indeed graceful with the exquisite 
playing of Marcel Tabuteau in the oboe solo 
a feature. The final Allegro simply glori- 
fied the whole number and left the audience 
highly enthusiastic. 

Following the intermission came three 
of Bach’s works. The Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 6 in B flat, for two solo. violas, 
violoncellos and basses was superbly done, 
with Samuel Lifschey and Sam Rosen (the 
first and second viola players of the orches- 
tra) playing the solo viola parts. The inter- 
weaving and ensemble of the two parts was 
perfect, while the tone of each was rich and 
full. Every movement was masterly, with 
highest honors perhaps, to the Adagio. The 
two soloists were recalled to the stage many 
times, by the applause of both audience and 
conductor. 

The Prelude in B minor (24th Prelude 
from Book 1 of the Well-Tempered Cla- 
vier), orchestrated by Dr. Stokowski was 
a charming little gem, beautifully played. 

The colossal Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor (also orchestrated by Dr. Stokowski) 
has proven a favorite always, and this per- 
formance was no exception. The cleverness 
of the orchestration is noticeable and in- 
triguing to follow. The work formed a 
mighty climax to this thoroughly satisfying 
concert. 

ARTHUR HIceE IN RECITAL 

Arthur Hice, pianist, who recently re- 
turned from successes abroad, and who ap- 
peared a short time ago in recital in New 
York, was heard in Philadelphia, his home 
town, in the Foyer of the Academy of 
Music, on December 13. 

His program held four groups, first—the 
Toccata in C minor by Bach and the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in A flat major, op. 110; sec- 
ond—the Mazurka in C sharp minor, the 
Nocturne in G major, and the Fantasie in F 
minor by Chopin; third—four numbers never 
before given in Philadelphia, IV from 
Suite (Im Nebel) by Janacek, Wiegenlied 
and Marsch by Jirak, and Los Huertos de 
Sahuarita (from New Mexicana) by 
S. L. M. Barlow—also Andaluza by De 
Falla; fourth—La Fille aux Cheveux de lin 
and L’Isle Joyeuse by Debussy, Menuet and 
Toccata (from Le Tombeau de Couperin) 
by Ravel. 

The third and fourth groups were played 
without intermission, and there was an en- 
core after group two, as well as at the end 
of the program. 

Mr. Hice displayed immense strength 
and power, splendid pedaling, thoughtful in- 
terpretation, and in the first Debussy, ex- 
quisite delicacy. In two of the Chopin num- 
bers a beautiful: tone was also evidenced. He 
was very well received by a good-sized audi- 
ence. 

RosAatie HousMAN AND ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


The series of song-lecture recitals by Ros- 
alie Housman and Elizabeth Gutman closed 
with a rapid but clear outlook upon modern 
music now coming to us from English, 
American, Italian, and various composers of 
other nationalities, such as Sibelius, Bloch 
and Bartok. 

Mention was made of the contrast in style 
between the so-called Victorian composers, 
Scott, Elgar, and others, and the renaissance 
now influencing the younger men, viz. 
Holst, Bax, and Bliss who are making an ef- 
fort to produce a national music from real 
English material, largely folksong. 

Much sympathy can be given the Ameri- 
can composers who struggle against odds in 


effort to get their music published unaided 
by financial help, which would be a means 
of real encouragement and inspiration to 
continue. This condition does not exist in 
some foreign countries. Italian composers 
with Casella, Malipiero, and Pizzetti in 
the lead are bringing back their polyphonic 
past to hold their new spirit. Bartok, Si- 
belius, and Bloch may be considered the 
three outstanding men among the many who 
are endeavoring to forge ahead. 

Miss Gutman as usual gave excellent in- 
terpretations of examples of several of the 
composers mentioned by Miss Housman of 
which “Faith” by Holst, “Sheiling Song” by 
Bax, Waikiki by Griffies and “The Sleep 
that Flits on Baby’s Eyes” by Carpenter 
were remarkably beautiful. “Foam’ by 
— Housman can well be classed with 
these. 


Curtis INSTITUTE FACULTY RECITAL 


The fourth in the season’s faculty recitals 
of the Curtis Institute of Music was given 
on December 12 by Lea Luboshutz of the 
violin department, the usual enthusiastic 
audience greeting her with prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Little need be said of Madam Luboshutz’ 
mastery of her instrument nor yet of her 
consummate art but one delights to dwell 
upon it for thus one renews the wonderful 
impression which is stamped on the mind of 
being carried with her into a world where 
live the immortals, so powerful are her in- 
terpretations and so little is one conscious 
of technic, method, instrument, or player— 
the spirit is all pervading. 

Interest was increased at this recital from 
the fact that two compositions by members 
of the faculty were given their premiere, 
viz. Allemande and Gavotte by Lea Lubo- 
schutz and Josef Hofmann, and a Caprice, 
by Kreutzer, with a swiftly moving piano 
part arranged by Harry Kaufman was also 
played for the first time. This elicited in- 
stant applause and was graciously repeated. 
The Gavotte is written in intricate double 
stops with swift pizzicato climax, a fascinat- 
ing composition, superbly played and which 
aroused the audience to such a high pitch 
of enthusiasm that the players were repeat- 
edly recalled and Mr. Hofmann bowed his 
acknowledgment from the box. 

Bach’s Partita in E minor with organ ac- 
companiment played by Alexander McCurdy, 
Jr., in which the sonority of the violin tone 
was beautifully blended with that of the or- 
gan, was first on the program. Other num- 
bers were a Heifetz arrangement of Ponce’s 
Estrellita, a Kreisler variation on a theme 
by Corelli—the two making a delightful con- 
trast—and a concerto by Jules Conus. 

Harry Kaufman was at the piano adding 
his skillful sympathetic accompaniments—an 
art so little appreciated as a usual thing but 
which he is placing on a level with anv of 
the others. M. M. C. 


Matinee Musicat Cius 


The Matinee Musical Club held its sec- 
ond regular concert of the season on De- 
cember 3 in the Ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, when the Club Piano Ensemble 
was a special feature. The Ensemble (con- 
sisting of Marion Dougherty, Ruth Leaf 
Hall, Helena Shortland Norton, Kathryne 
L. O’Boyle, Eva Folsum Sully, Ella Wy- 
man Wile, and Helen Bader Yost), under 
the direction of Agnes Clune Quinlan, did 
some very nice work, playing Widor’s 
Marche Americaine, the Jensen Wedding 
Music (in five parts), and Rossini’s Italians 
in Algeria. All were well received and the 
last proved particularly popular. 

The Civic Opera Quartet (composed of 
Olive Marshall, Ruth Montague, Bernard 
Poland and Ralph Jusko, with Mary Wins- 
low Johnston as accompanist) sang several 
delightful numbers from Martha. Miss 
Marshall’s solo, the Last Rose of Summer, 
drew prolonged applause. 

Nina Prettyman Howell, violinist, pleased 
with the Gluck-Kreisler Melodie Orpheus, 
a DeFalia-Kreisler Spanish Dance, and The 
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Flight of the Bumble Bee transcribed by 
Hartmann from the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
composition. 

Laura T. Bast, contralto, sang Adieu 
Forets from Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne d’Arc, 
and Handel’s Care Selve from Atalanta. 
Hilda Reiter Baus, coloratura soprano, sang 
the Polonaise from Mignon. Both were 
warmly applauded. Virginia Snyder and 
Estella Mayer were able accompanists. 

Notes 


The fourth in the series of song-lecture 
recitals on modern music by Elizabeth Gut- 
man and Rosalie Housman was given on 
the morning of December 6, the subject this 
time being the pre-war and post-war Ger- 
man composers. 

Miss Housman dwelt at some length upon 
Mahler—his strongly romantic tendency— 
his further development of symphonic form 
into many movements (as necessary to a 
completion of the whole), his combination 
of voice and instruments in the score, and 
his undoubted sincerity. Strauss, she said, 
can be considered as having finished his 
work—he has no future and on the whole 
his songs are his finest forms of composi- 
tion, despite the opinion of many to the con- 
trary. Schoenberg, self-taught, has talent 
and originality, his use of the free and equal 
scale being at present followed by the young 
German composers, such as Hindemith, 
Krenek and many lesser ones, all adopting 
his idiom. 

Miss Gutman gave examples of the style 
and character of the songs by various com- 
posers mentioned in the lecture—Urlicht, 
from Mahler’s Symphony No. 2 Morgen 
and Serenade, Strauss; a beautiful Wiegen- 
lied, Schreker; Madrigal, Graener; Du 
machst mich traurig-hor, Hindemith; and 
Madchenlied, Schoenberg. Miss Gutman’s 
interpretive powers are very fine indeed, a 
requisite in order to sing these songs in a 
manner to be enjoyed. 

It is to be regretted that the course is 
finished with the next lecture. Miss Hous- 
man has much material, gathered from inter- 
course with many musicians and writers, a 
knowledge of a great deal of musical liter- 
ature, both standard and modern, to which 
she has given intensive thought, and added 
to these originality of expression, which in- 
tensifies her message. M. M.C. 


Rosalie Miller Artist in Grand 
Duchess 


Ruth Altman, who made her debut on 
December 16, as The Grand Duchess, at the 
Heckscher Theater, with the Little Theater 
Opera Company, is an artist-pupil of Rosalie 
Miller. Miss Altman also was scheduled to 
sing Tuesday and Thursday evenings and 
at the Saturday matinee. She appeared 
recently at the Women’s Town Club with 
Evan Evans and had a fine success. 

Isabelle Friedman sang December 17 at 
the Biltmore for the Junior Emergency Re- 
lief. She is from Chattanooga, Tenn. Nellie 
Paley has just concluded a series of con- 
certs over the Westinghouse Radio hour. 


Aguilar Lute Quartet for Cuba 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet of Madrid, 
which has made an outstanding success of 
its first season in this country, began the 
month of December. with eleven consecu- 
tive concert appearances, as follows: De- 
cember 3, Dutch Treat Club; 4, Schola Can- 
torum; 5, Plaza Artistic Mornings ; 6, Wash- 
ington, Library of Congress; 7, New York 
Town Hall recital ; 8, Philadelphia; 9 and 10, 
private musicales; 11, Derby, Conn.: 12, 
Brown University; 13, Harvard University. 
The Aguilars left for Cuba on December 16 
for a series of concerts in Havana, and will 
return to New York for their farewell ap- 
pearance of the season before leaving for 
Europe. 


Series of Musical Hours at 
Haywood Studios 


On November 30, Olive Emerson, artist- 
pupil of Frederick H. Haywood, sang a 
short program at the Haywood Studios to 
a large audience of friends and pupils. 

The program consisted of songs by Gret- 
chaninoff, Richard Hageman, Frank Gray, 
two arias by Puccini. Miss Emerson’s sing- 
ing drew forth many comments of praise for 
her beauty of voice, as well as her artistic 
renditions. 

The second program of the series will be 
given during the holiday season. 


Kindler’s American Engagements 


Hans Kindler will return to this country 
in January and will open his tour in New 
York on January 15, followed two days later 
by an appearance in Pittsburgh, Pa.; 21, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; 23, Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
29, Ogontz, Pa.; January 31, February 1 
and 3, Philadelphia, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra: 5, New York; 7, Washington, 
D. C.; 10, Germantown, Pa.; 13, West 
Chester, Pa.: 16 and 19, Toronto, Canada; 
23, New York, March 1, Philadelphia, Pa - 
3, Devon, Pa.; 7, Penn Llyn, Pa.; 10, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 13, Wellesley, Mass. During 
April, the cellist will tour the South. 

















Latest Notices 


He is really unique.—Berliner 
Tageblatt, Oct. 28, 1929. 


Szigeti appeared meteorlike, in- 
terpreting, recreating Bach in a 
He is 


Mor genpost 


quite wonderful manner. 
uniaue.—Berliner 
Oct. 27, 1929. 
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large, and always in purposeful taste. One 
is a trifle surprised that they do not cling 
to the proper use of the dialect, but this 
is not of great consequence when the gen- 
eral perfection of the whole is considered. 
It is a truly remarkable sextet, and one well 
equipped to portray the musical feelings of 
the Negro race. 

Several solos by Luther King, accompan- 
ied by Andrades Lindsay, were nicely sung 
and as pleasantly received. Besides this ar- 
tist, the other members of the unit are Anna 
Goodwin, Carl Barbour, Mrs. James Myers 
(the director), Jerome Wright and Ludie 
Collins. 

Alma Simpson 


Lilting, rhythmic Spanish folktunes, en- 
chantingly sung, were on the program of 
Alma Simpson at her second recital at the 
48th Street Theater. . Accompanied by the 
Rondalla Usandizaga, sextet of bandurrias, 
lutes and guitars, Miss Simpson charmed 
her audience by her appealing presentation 
of quaint Argentine and Chilean folksongs, 
the sextet adding an attractive atmosphere 
to the provocative, colorful pictures por- 
trayed by the diseuse. Miss Simpson also 
sang songs of old Catalonian composers, 
seven modern airs by de Falla, and numbers 
by Vives, Montes and Granados, assisted at 
the piano by Ramon Gonzales. She sang 
with a piquant delicacy and rhythmic sense 
that betrayed her understanding and love of 
these Spanish folktunes. Mr. Gonzales’ 
sympathetic accompaniment added just the 
right touch to these lovely airs, while the 
sextet, in addition to assisting Miss Simp- 
son, also played instrumental numbers by 
Ustarroz, Torroba, Breton and Albeniz. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


“The audience manifested its interest and 
enjoyment frequently” said a prominent 
paper, alluding to the Carolyn Beebe New 
York Chamber Music Society concert, Ho- 
tel Plaza, the usual large and musically de- 
voted audience attending. Beginning with 
3eethoven’s septet, which employs, beside 
the usual string quartet, a clarinet, French 
horn and bassoon, Brahms’ famous quintet 
in F minor followed (by general request) 
played by Miss Beebe and associates in im- 
peccable fashion. Throughout there was 
beautiful ensemble, each musician respecting 
the other’s prominence, all combining in a 
complete whole. A light-hearted work, full 
of variety, is the Caprice in B flat by Saint- 
the brilliant piano part conduced 
much to its success, oboist Labate and clar- 
inetist Langenus doing their part. In a box 
sat Charles Maduro, composer of the last 
item of the program, Trianon in F major, 
very melodious music, and Scherzo Espa- 
gnole (the latter written for the Chamber of 
Music Society) full of jolly spirit; these 
two pieces employed piano, string quintet, 
and woodwind, with French horn, and the 
combination interested everyone, applause 
causing the composer to bow from his seat; 
he waved the applause to the performers. 

The usual collation followed, leading to 
many pleasant contacts; it was announced 
that Martha Attwood, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, would be soloist at the next con- 
cert, January 19 


Norfleet Trio 

Steinway Hall was well filled when the 
Norfleet Trio, consisting of Catharine, Helen 
and Leeper Norfleet, sisters and brother, 
began the Brahms trio in C major, the 
scherzo going especially well. Charles Hau- 
biel, prize winner in the Schubert Contest, 
was represented by a Trio Suite, this being 
the first public performance. Saint-Saéns’ F 
major trio finished the program, and ap- 
plause at the close was so loud that it might 
have brought an encore. Numerous friends 
tendered congratulations, and two beautiful 
were presented to the two ladies. 

DECEMBER 16 

Jose Iturbi 

The Spanish pianist, Jose Iturbi, who had 
been acclaimed at his recent orchestral ap- 
pearances when he played concertos by 
Mozart and Liszt, gave his first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall to a full house, 
which had obviously come with great expec- 
tations 

What he played was done with such su- 
preme art that it is difficult for a reviewer 
to write about it, words seem to lose 
their power in attempting to describe the 
beauty of such music. 

Mr. Iturbi’s talent is such that it encom- 
passes piano literature from Mozart to Al- 
beniz with equal greatness, while at the 
same time he injects into each type differ- 
ent meanings and colorings in such an abun- 
dance, that it is difficult to imagine anyone 
attempting to transcend him. 

The sparkle and dash which he gave to 
the Mozart Sonata in A major, No. 9, cap- 
tivated and enchanted his listeners; the 
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pianist sang and glowed when both were re- 
quired and the limpidness of his passages 
and the quaintness of his phrasings made 
one forget that it was a pianist of our times 
playing—it was Mozart incarnate. 

Then he turned to Schumann’s Ara- 
besques and Mr. Iturbi became as’ great a 
romanticist as he had been a classicist. 
Here was Schumann of deep tone colorings 
of emotional musings and rhapsodic flights ; 
a Schumann who glowed and at times be- 
came. wistful. Of the magnitude of the 
pianist’s technic we became aware in ‘the 
Paganini-Brahms Variations, and here too 
we became aware of a Brahms totally differ- 
ent from the serious symphonist and strict 
classicist. This was a fantastic and poetic 
Brahms, and it took an Iturbi to play the 
variations with a variety of moods and in- 
sight which made of the work a thing of 
magnificent proportions. This was where 
the crowds burst into shouts of bravos, and 
it looked as if the pianist was wholly sur- 
prised so uproariously was he acclaimed. 

Of Mr. Iturbi’s technic it seems futile to 
speak; it is capable of anything and every- 
thing, while one wonders how he has been 
able to acquire such freedom and ease with 
the old fashioned finger technic he employs; 
it might lead one to wonder why so much 
worry over this and that method, especially 
that of the modernist technician, if one can 
learn to play as does Mr. Iturbi. 

Following the Liszt Eleventh Hungarian 
Rhapsody the pianist treated his listeners to 
Debussy’s Serenade a la Poupee and L’Isle 
Joyeuse and Albeniz’ Fete Dieu a Seville and 
Triana. It was perhaps in the first of the 
last two named that Mr. Iturbi showed him- 
self up as being a great showman, and the 
art of it lay in that he displayed his show- 
manship with subtlety and grace. Here he 
produced an exotic, Oriental flavor and again 
a peculiar reverential and churchly one; we 
should have liked to hear the piece repeated 
if only to hear again how Mr. Iturbi pro- 
duced, both by the movements of his hands 
and the trick of his fingers, the languid 
church bell effects and, again, sounds that 
seemed like unto a guitar. 

It is not going too far to say that Mr. 
Iturbi is one of the few great highlights of 
our times and, indeed, a welcome visitor to 
America. 


Little Theatre Opera Co. Gives 
Grand Duchess 


Offenbach, composer of the standard comic 
operas of the era preceding Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, wrote swinging tunes and sparkling 
melodies in The Grand Duchess, which was 
given as the second offering of the Little 
Theatre Opera Company (thirty singers) on 
December 16, at the Heckscher. Theatre, 
New York, following a sold-out week in 
3rooklyn. 

Ruth Altman, excellent singer with power- 
ful voice, a natural actress also, made the 
most of the Sabre Song in her part of the 
Duchess, while William Hain was a fine 
singer-actor as Fritz, his Bottle Song going 
over in splendid style Susan Fisher has a 
beautiful voice, and sang Wanda skilfully, 
Prince Paul being sung with effect by Hall 
Clovis. Richard Hochfelder shone in the part 
of Baron Puck, with Arnold Spector, Wells 
Clary and Carl Theman singing with unc- 
tion; the three villains were especially well 
sung and acted. The choral finale in the 
third act was notable, and indeed throughout 
the evening the young singers showed their 
thorough competence; likewise they danced 
the gavotte with its polka finish gracefully. 
he stage-sets and grouping were most com- 
mendable, and Conductor William J. Red- 
dick’s baton kept all things moving with 
lively effect. 

The Magic Flute is scheduled for January, 
when many of the leading musical lights of 
Greater New York will doubtless again be 
on hand to witness it. 


Metzger and Fiss at Arion Concert 


The Brooklyn Arion Society (male cho- 
rus, conducted by Heinz Froehlich, with a 
ladies’ section, both uniting in a mixed 
chorus of 250 singers) gave a well-attended 
concert, December 12, at the Academy. It 
opened with Holy Night. Then Herbert 
Fiss (debut), a remarkable young violinist, 
pupil of Carl Tollefsen, played pieces by 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, Kreisler, Wieniawski 
and Hubay, accompanied by Augusta Schna- 
bel-Tollefsen. He is a brilliant technician, 
was quite at ease, and it is safe to predict 
fine things for him. He was recalled many 
times, and played with rich tone Song of 
India as an encore. The sound musician- 
ship and sympathy of his accompanist, Mme. 
Tollefsen, was noted. Mme. Metzger, well 
known contralto, sang the Samson and De- 
lilah aria and songs by Sullivan, Schubert, 
Brahms and Strauss, pleasing the audience 
from the outset, and winning much ap- 
plause for her thoroughly artistic interpre- 
tations of standard vocal works. The Ari- 
ons sang works ranging from XVII Century 
to up-to-date times, in German, ending 
with a choral arrangement of the Wine, 
Women and Song waltzes, Herr Froehlich 
conducting with vigor and good taste 
throughout the long program. Erika Kir- 
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THE PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
ROBERT ALEXANDER SCHUMANN 


The Pictorial Biography of Robert Alexander Schumann, of which the first instal- 
ment is printed in this issue, is one of the most interesting of the series of similar 
biographies which the Musica. Courier has printed from time to time. 
instalment is told the story of Schumann’s parentage, his early artistic endeavors, 
both literary and musical, his marriage, and his rapid rise to fame. There is also 
much incidental material which carries Schumann’s life up to 1844, the year in which 
Robert and Clara Schumann made their memorable Russian concert tour. 
seems to be a natural division in the biography at this point, the first portion dealing 
with the joyous period of Schumann’s life and the second part with the tragedy that 
brought his brilliant career te an untimely end. 

Part two of this biography, which will be published in the next issue, tells of the 
progress of the mental malady which overshadowed his life, his death, and some 
lasting memorials which succeeding generations have made in his honor. 


In this 
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sten and Lucy Rauch, accompanists, did 
well, and were given flowers. 


Cortex’ “Dazzling Technic” 


The recent successful New York recital 
of Leonora Cortez, brilliant young pianist, 
brings to mind the fact that everywhere she 
appears it is with the same success. 

For instance, when she played the last 
time in St. Paul, the Pioneer Press said, in 
part: “Leonora Cortez is a musician of rare 
power and finesse. The printed program it- 
self bespoke a quality of musical intelligence, 
and of competence in paths not too well 
worn, that were borne out in distinguished 
style by the performance. Miss Cortez be- 
longs to the comparatively small group of 
artists who, having command of a really 
dazzling technic, withstand all temptation to 
exploit it for its own sake. Throughout a 
recital which called unremittingly for a sus- 
tained outlay of physical strength, this 
young woman never once made the listener 
feel that an exhibition was taking place. 
Every item of a remarkable pianistic equip- 
ment was put, as unobtrusively as might be, 
at the service of the composer, and some 
extraordinarily beautiful music naturally re- 
sulted.” 


Woodside Reengaged for Penn 
State Summer Session 


In 1926 the Institute of Music Education 
was first organized by Richard W. Grant, 
director of music, at the Penn State Col- 
lege Summer Session. James Woodside was 
appointed director of the vocal department. 
Since that time the department has grown 
so that the services of an assistant to Mr. 
Woodside was necessary. 

In addition to private instruction, Mr. 
Woodside conducts a repertory class (Style 
and Interpretation), and a Teachers’ Train- 
ing Class, based on Frederick H. Haywood’s 
Universal Song Course for Voice Culture 
classes, in which the student teachers receive, 
in addition to their personal vocal develop- 
ment, a thorough exposition of the theoreti- 
cal principles involved, and a practical dem- 
onstration of the authorized lesson plan for 
presenting this particular course. 

The Universal Song Course has been 
adopted throughout the country in high 
schools, colleges and private studios. Mr. 
Woodside has been reengaged to return next 
summer for the fifth consecutive session. 

Mr. Woodside’s duties as assistant direc- 
tor of the Haywood Institute of Universal 
Song and as associate teacher at the Hay- 
wood Vocal Studios occupy most of his 
time during the remaining months of the 
year, excepting that one day each week he 


UNIVERSAL SONG NORMAL CLASS 
COLLEGE 


teaches at the Trenton, N. J., Conservatory 
of Music. 


Compositions by A. Seismit-Doda 


The list at hand of compositions by A. 
Seismit-Doda includes the following: Notte 
Lunare, For You and Me, Isabelita, Caval- 
cata Zingaresca, Dream, and Le Livre de la 
Vie. It is difficult to see that these songs 
need any commendation from the critic, in 
view of the fact that they have been dedi- 
cated to and sung by some of the most 
noted artists of the day. Among those by 
whom they have been used are the follow- 
ing: Beniamino Gigli, Jose Santiago, Titta 
Ruffo, Enrico Caruso and Emilio de Go- 
gorza. The music, which has been issued 
by various publishers, Carl Fischer, C. C. 
Birchard, and John Church, has the por- 
traits of these famous artists on the title 
pages, with autographs thanking the com- 
poser for his courtesy, and commending the 
excellence of his work. 


Praise for Dumesnil 


In an editorial in the Kansas City Star 
about the- master classes held last summer 
in that city, particularly was the comment 
about Maurice Dumesnil, who conducted a 
class at the Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory of Music: “Although the piano is a less 
intimate instrument than the singing voice, 
it demands even more musicianship. The 
great pianist in reality conducts an orches- 
tra, the players indicated by the black and 
white keys. Maurice Dumesnil came from 
Paris to conduct his Kansas City master 
class. The clarity of his method, his con- 
tagious enthusiasm and the sense of color 
and beauty he arouses in the student, will 
produce results not readily effaced.” 


Marie Miller Pupils in Recital 


On December 12, Marie Miller presented 
twelve of her advanced harp pupils in a 
recital at her private studio in New York. 
Those who participated were: June Nathan- 
son, Leona Manton, Norma Stedman, Mrs. 
Floye Harris, Alice Hundley, Dorothy Lar- 
kin, Elsa Moegle, Florence Schwerdtle, 
Evelyn Cox, Alice Kenny, Edith Lane, and 
Mrs. Roscoe Giles. 


Claus’ Pupil Active 


Margaret Stoerkel Wilhelm, well-known 
pianist and organist of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been engaged as organist at the Knoxville, 
Pa., Presbyterian Church. She also has 
several engagements as accompanist in Ohio 
and West Virginia. Mrs. Wilhelm is a 
student of John W. Claus. 
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AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


Conducted by James Woodside, Director of Vocal Department Summer Session. 
Mr. Woodside seated at lower left. 
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musicologists as one of the leaders of the 

Romantic School of Composers, together 
with Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. Various writers have attempted to 
formulate a satisfactory definition of what 
constitutes the Romantic School in music, but 
in every case the definition lacked the essen- 
tials of inclusiveness and exclusiveness. 

There is little in common between the 
melodies of Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
those of Weber, Chopin and Schubert. Bee- 
thoven, Haydn and Mozart, and even Bach, 
Gluck and Handel wrote much in a genuinely 
romantic vein, and, later, Brahms, Wagner, 
Liszt, Tschaikowsky and others were roman- 
tic wherever the mood and the subject matter 
demanded it. 

Some of the definitions rest on a differen- 
tiation between the classic and the freer forms 
of composition; but there again one meets 
with the difficulty that classicism in art is 
determined by time. What was modern yes- 
terday becomes classic tomorrow, provided, 
of course that it is genuinely meritorious. Bee- 
thoven, Gluck, Wagner and Berlioz were 
iconoclasts in their day, but they have long 
since become classics. Similarly, the works 
of the five leaders of the so-called Romantic 
School, are today counted among the classics 
of music. 

Be all that as it may, music is not a science 
—except to the extent that all the arts, in their 
technic, rest upon scientific principles—so 
that the classification of composers into 
schools or well-defined “species” is neither 


R msc SCHUMANN is classed by the 


essential nor important, if, indeed, it is prac- 
ticable at all. The only question that need 
concern us in the consideration of a com- 
: Wa aa ie: r 
poser’s work is: “Did he write good music, 


and is it good enough to entitle him to a place 
among the great?” With regard to Schumann 


that question was affirmatively answered at 
no late date in his career. Unlike many 
another genius, he received ample recognition 
in his lifetime, and the reader need not be told 
that his name is indelibly writ in the roll of 
the immortals. 

Schumann was a most discerning critic and 
he scrutinized his own efforts as unsparingly 
as he did those of others. As a result his 
works, from a short song or piano piece to a 
quartet, concerto or symphony, are character- 
ized by an impeccable taste that refines and 
ennobles his themes and the manner of their 
treatment. As a lyricist he makes the third of 
the great triumvirate of which the other two 
are Schubert and Hugo Wolf. His piano com- 
positions, which include his lone piano con- 
certo—a work as perfect of its kind as is the 
Egmont overture of Beethoven—have been 
equalled only by Chopin, Beethoven and pos- 
sibly Liszt. His symphonies, while open to 
criticism on the score of orchestration, con- 
tain thoughts of imperishable beauty, likewise 
his choral works. In the realm of chamber 
music his piano quintet has never been sur- 
passed for sheer beauty, both of theme and 
workmanship ; practically on a par with it oe 
the piano quartet, the D minor trio and < 
least two of the string quartets. In the Beco 
forms he contributed several of the world’s 
“immortal” melodies, among them the Traii- 
merei, the Abendlied, and Warum. His un- 
timely death in consequence of a mental dis- 
order undoubtedly deprived the musical 
world of many additional master works from 
his pen. 








(1) FRIEDRICH AUGUST GOTTLOB SCHUMANN 
Oil Painting by L. Glaesser, 1810, in the Robert Schumann Museum in Zwickau, 


Saxony. 


Schumann’s father was an upright, straightforward character. 
His writings, such as the romantic novel Rit- 


he was also well versed in literature. 


(2) JOHANNA CHRISTIANA SCHUMANN 
SCHUMANN'S MOTHER 
From an Oil Painting in the Schumann Museum, 


In 1795 Friedrich August Schumann married the twenty-four year old Johanna Chris- 
The couple had four sons and a daughter; Robert Schumann, the 


tiana Schnabel. 
An able business man, 


composer, was the youngest. 
sense, though she was by no means the equal of her husband in education. 
of life were narrow and conventional, 


(NEE SCHNABEL), 
Zwickau. 
Johanna Schumann was gifted with unusual common 


Her views 
the result of her early environment. She was 


1 9 > QO 


terszenen und Ménchsmirchen and, in contrast thereto, a decidedly practical Business 
Men’s Handbook won him a measure of distinction among his contemporaries. Schu- 
mann senior encouraged the artistic efforts of his gifted son, and if death had not 
overtaken him in 1826, when Robert Schumann was only sixteen years old, the com- 
poser would probably have been spared the opposition which his mother, a worrisome 
and practical-minded woman, raised to his embracing music as a profession. 


passionately fond of her famous son, though she caused him many an unhappy hour by 

forcing him into the study of the law. Robert Schumann, who realized that his 

mother’s opposition to his becoming a musician was founded on motherly solicitude 

on his behalf, bore her no ill will on that account, but on the contrary throughout 
his life he was a most devoted son. 
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3) ZWICKAU IN SAXONY, SCHUMANN’S BIRTHPLACE 
Engraving, First Half of the Nineteenth Century 

In the lively commercial town of Zwickau in Saxony music was always enthusias- 
tically cultivated. The churches had excellent cantors, and up to the time of Schu- (4) SCHUMANN’S BIRTH-HOUSE IN ZWICKAU 
mann’s youth the young choristers were required to sing twice a week and on Holy From an Old Engraving 
Days in the streets and public squares. Friedrich August Gottlob Schumann (born 
1773) settled in this township in 1807, and after pursuing the calling of writer and 
druggist with varying success he founded a book concern which soon became very 
prosperovs. The Schumann publications, which included German translations of the 
works of Byron and Walter Scott, played an important role in the literary and politica! 

life of Saxony. 


Robert Alexander Schumann was born at 9:30 on the evening of June 8, 1810, in the 
house, Am Markt No. 5, in Zwickau, Saxony; he was baptised six days later. The lad 
early showed signs of ‘extraordinary musical and literary gifts. He wrote poems, 
dramas, a treatise on the aesthetics of the tonal art, translated classical authors, played 
the piano and composed. In a diary which he kept at that time he wrote: “I really do 
not know what I am destined to be. I believe I have imagination though I know I am 

not a deep thinker. Posterity will decide whether I am a poet.” 


5) THE MARKET PLACE IN LEIPZIG 
In accordance with the wish of his mother Schumann matriculated at the 
University of Leipzig in 1828, but the city as well as the academic life was 
not to his liking. Soon after his arrival there he wrote to a friend: “Leipzig 
is a detestable place where one can not enjoy life at all.” But when he made 
the acquaintance of the distinguished piano pedagogue, Friedrich Wieck, and 
his nine year old daughter, Clara, Schumann became reconciled to the life 
in Leipzig. 


6) CARL 
MARIA VON 
WEBER 
Soon Schumann's 
father decided that 
it was time for his 
son to be placed 
under an eminent 
master. He _ ap- 
proached Weber, 
the celebrated com- 
poser of  Frei- 
schiitz, but the 
master’s departure 
for London and his 
untimely death 
soon _ thereafter 
prevented Schu- 
mann from becom- 
ing his pupil. Al- 
though Schumann 
never became an 
actual pupil of 
Weber, the roman- 
tic German master 
was his ideal and 
guiding influence. 


7) SCHUMANN AS A YOUTH 
Young Schumann founded a literary circle of which he was the life and 
soul, and soon thereafter he assembled an orchestra among young people of 
his own age, which he drilled with enthusiasm and tireless energy. At the 
age of twelve Schumann essayed the composition of works in large form. He 
composed a cantata and the 150th Psalm for chorus and orchestra, which he 
produced with his own orchestra. 
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(9) 
FRIEDRICH WIECK 
Friedrich Wieck originally 
had a piano renting estab- 
lishment and circulating 
music library in Leipzig, 
but when, as a result of his 
teaching, he succeeded in by 

making excellent pianists 

out of his two young daugh- oy 

ters, Clara and Marie, he “4 

devoted himself entirely to . 2 

teaching the piano. Schu- 

mann became one of his 

pupils, but in consequence 

of an experiment by means 

of which the young com- 

poser sought to gain perfect 

independence of the fingers 

he ruined his chances of 

becoming a great pianist. 

In practicing he suspended 

the third finger of each 

hand in a sling and per- 

formed exercises with the 

remaining four. Instead of 

the desired independence 

of the fingers, the result 

proved to be a complete paralysis of the middle fingers. As there was no longer any 

hope of Schumann’s becoming a piano virtuoso, Wieck laid particular stress on his 
education in the theory of music and composition. 


# 


(10) MARIE WIECK 


Marie Wieck was the stepsister of Clara Schu- 
mann. Clara’s mother divorced Friedrich 
Wieck, who afterwards married his pupil, 
Klementine Fechner, the mother of Marie 
Wieck. Under the tutelage of her stepfather, 
Marie became a pianist and at the age of eleven 
she won much favor in a concert given by 
Clara Schumann. In later years Marie Wieck 
concertized with unvarying success. She be- 
came court pianist to the house of Hohenzollern 
and was one of the first women to have the title 
of professor conferred upon her, but she never 
became as famous as her distinguished sister 

Clara. 


(8) CLARA WIECK AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN 

Clara Wieck (born 1819), who later became Schumann’s wife, was a most precocious 
piano talent, and under the excellent guidance of her father she made successful public 
appearances at the age of ten, and three years later undertook her first extended con- 
cert tour. She soon became known as one of the foremost Beethoven interpreters and 
in later years as a Chopin and Schumann player. Clara also showed considerable 
talent for composition. When Schumann arrived in Leipzig a warm friendship sprang 
up between the nine year old girl and the young student. The fairy tales and ghost 
stories with which he regaled the little piano virtuoso were highly prized by her. The 
relations between the two later developed into an ideal union of two artistic souls. 


(12) 

ROBERT SCHUMANN 
AT THE AGE OF 
TWENTY-ONE 

Schumann’s earliest pub- 
lished compositions appeared 
after he was able to dedicate 
himself entirely to music. 
They are exclusively piano 
pieces and include the vari- 
ations on the name Abeg¢; 
Les Papillons, begun in 
1829; the arrangements of 
the Paganini Caprices; the 
intermezzos on a theme by 
Clara Wieck; and finally the 
toccata and the allegro. At 
twenty-one Schumann start- 
ed his literary work. His 
first article to appear in 
print was in_ enthusiastic 
praise of a new composition 
by Chopin, who at that time 

(11) HEINRICH DORN was practically unknown. It 


Returning to Leipzig in the fall of 1830 is an interesting coincidence 
Schumann fe't the need of a thorough course that Schumann's last article, 
of training in composition. The teachings of which appeared more than 
Wieck no longer sufficed and he placed him- twenty years later, placed 
self under the guidance of the court con- the stamp of approval scene 
ductor, Heinrich Dorn, under whom he went other unrecognized genius. 
through a systematic and complete course in In that celebrated essay, en- 
musical theory. He had the highest regard arial Neue Bahnen (New 
for Dorn and remained with him for two Paths), published in 1855, 
years. In a letter to his mother he wrote: Schumann heralded to the 
“Dorn, my theory teacher, has done much musical world the genius of 
for me. By conscientious attention to his young Johannes Brahms. 
teaching I have gained that clearness in mu- 
sical utterance which I have always sought 
but never seemed to be able to achieve.” 
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(13) HEIDELBERG 
1n Engraving, First Half of the Nineteenth Century 
In 1829 Schumann left Leipzig for Heidelberg, the home of poetry and romance. Here, a few decades earlier, 
Arnim and Brentano had flourished, and the famous folk songs, “The Boy's Wonder Horn,” had been written. On 
this sacred, artistic ground it was impossible for Schumann to pursue the dry study of the law. He became the 
favorite of the musical contingent of Heidelberg and was seldom seen at the University. After a year in Heidelberg, 
Schumann made a definite decision as to his future and begged his mother to consult Friedrich Wieck as to the 
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(14) NICCOLO PAGANINI 

When he was twenty years old Schumann at- 
tended a Paganini concert. The demoniac playing 
of the /iolin wizard so excited the impressionable 
young composer that he then and there decided to 
dedicate himself to the career of a virtuoso. When 
later the paralysis of his middle finger made this 
impossible, Schumann expressed his admiration for 
Paganini in two compositions; he arranged Paga- 
nini’s Caprices as piano studies (op. 3) and as con- 
cert etudes (op. 10). These early efforts, while not 
musically profound, are counted among the most 


advisability of his embracing a musical career. Wieck was most enthusiastic 

in his praise of Schumann's musical talent, with the result that the young 

composer's mother at last, though with a heavy heart, withdrew her objections 
to her son’s becoming a musician. 


brilliant of Schumann’s piano compositions. 


15) LUDWIG SCHUNKE ON HIS DEATHBED 
Schunke (born 1810), an excellent virtuoso and composer, was one of 
Schumann's most faithful friends. As one of the founders of the “Neue 
Zeitschritt fiir Musik” he served the paper only one year as he died in 1834 
at the age of twenty-four. Wieck resigned from the staff at that time and 
Schumann became the sole editor, which post he held until 1844. 


16) ROBERT SCHUMANN AS A YOUNG MAN 
Lithograph by Kriehuber 

Schumann regarded 1834 as the most significant year of his life. In that 
year he, with Friedrich Wieck, the composer Schunke and the pianist J. 
Knorr founded the “Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik”. The motto of their jour- 
nal was “To revere the olden time, to condemn the empty virtuosity of the 
present and to prepare for and hasten a better future”. Schumann's own con- 
tributions to this periodical were under the pen names Florestan, Eusebius 
and Meister Raro. Each of these names symbolized a temperamental charac- 
teristic of Schumann. Florestan was enthusiastic, impulsive and virile; Eu- 
sebius was a gentle dreamer, introspective, almost effeminate: Meister Raro 
was intellectual and calm. Schumann had a particularly attractive way of 
illuminating a new work from different viewpoints, now as Florestan, now 
as Eusebius, and again as Meister Raro. These three imaginary beings, to- 
gether with a few actual living persons, formed what Schumann called the 
“Davidsbund”, an intellectual fraternity which existed only in his fancy and 

whose object it was to “down the Philistines, musical and otherwise”. 
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(17) E. T. AA HOFFMANN 

The works of this well known romantic poet, com- 
poser, caricaturist and painter made a deep impres- 

sion on Schumann. Together with Jean Paul, Hoff- ; 
mann was one of the favorite authors of young 18) 
Schumann. To his memory Schumann dedicated one 
of his finest compositions, Kreisleriana, op. 16, named 
after the conductor Kreisler, the chief figure in Hoff- 
mann’s novel Kater Murr. Schumann's Fantasie- 
stiicke, op. 12, and Nachtstiicke, op. 23, clearly show (Woman’s Life and Love), composed in the prolific 
the influence of the romantic and mysterious Hoff- year 1840, are on Chamisso texts. This poet, who 
mann. : idealized domestic relations, naturally appealed 
strongly to Schumann in the year in which he em- 

barked on married life. 


18 


ADALBERT VON CHAMISSO 
Together with those of Eichendorff, Heine, and 

Goethe, Schumann was very fond of setting the poems 19) JEAN PAUL (RICHTER) 

of Chamisso to music. The three songs opus 31, as 


7 ‘w i The essentially romantic and emotional! nature of 
well as the great song cycle “Frauenliebe und Leben 2 é é 


young Schumann is reflected in his love for the 
works of the poet Jean Paul. Schumann wrote, 
“Jean Paul is still my favorite, not excepting 
Schiller; Goethe I do not yet understand.” Again: 
“Jean Paul has often brought me on the verge of 
insanity, but the rainbow of peace always shone 
through my tears, stilled my heart and uplifted 
me.” Schumann wrote in the style of Jean Paul, 
visited the widow of the dead poet, and received 
from her a gift of his photograph. He reproached 
his friends for not having read Jean Paul and even 
went so far as to break off a boyish love affair be- 
cause the object of his affections spoke of Jean 
Paul in irreverent terms. 


(20) CLARA SCHUMANN (NEE WIECK) IN 1840 
“Each day, each hour she seems to grow more charming in mind and body,” said the 
twenty-five year old Schumann of his youthful friend, Clara Wieck. But father Wieck 
would not hear of a union between the two. For a long time he remained obdurate 
until Schumann’s entreaties and insistence gained his qualified consent, dependent on 
Schumann’s leaving Leipzig and bettering his fortunes. The young composer and critic 
hoped to find a suitable field for wide activity in Vienna; but after prolonged negotia- 


tions his project to have the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (New Journal of Music (21) ROBERT SCHUMANN 





published there fell through. Nothing daunted, he returned to Leipzig, only to meet 
the sternest opposition on the part of Wieck to the further courtship of his daughter. 
At last the lovers sought the aid of the courts, which finally decided in their favor.* 
The couple were accordingly married on September 12, 1840. 
*Ed. note-—It seems that under the Saxon law the courts had jurisdiction to author- 
ize marriages in cases of unreasonable opposition on the part of parents. 


Lithograph by Rietschel Rohrbach 


The happiness of Schumann’s early married life is reflected in a wealth of wonder- 
ful compositions. In the first year he wrote no less than 138 songs; in 1841 he com- 
posed the B flat and D minor symphonies and the suite “Overture, Scherzo, Finale”’; 
1842 brought the string quartets, piano quartet and the immortal piano quintet in 
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24) ELISE SCHUMANN 

Elise Schumann, the second child of Robert and Clara, was 
born in Leipzig on April 25, 1843. Like her parents and 
older sister she dedicated herself to music and became a 
piano teacher. In 1877 she married Louis Sauerhoff, a mer- 
chant, with whom she lived happily for thirty-four years. 
Sauerhoff died in 1911 and his wife outlived him by seven- 
teen years. She died July 1, 1928 at the age of eighty-five. 


27) FERDINAND SCHUMANN 
Ferdinand, the third son of Robert and Clara Schumann, 
was born in Dresden on July 16, 1849. Like his older brother, 
he became a business man. He died at the early age of 
forty-two in Gera. 





(22) SCHUMANN’S DWELLING 
IN LEIPZIG 

Schumann spent the happiest years 
of his life in his Leipzig home in In- 
selstrasse. Here the young master 
passed the first four years of his mar- 
ried life with his gifted wife, and dur- 
ing this time his first two children 
were born. The Schumanns continued 
to live in this house until they took 

up their home in Dresden. 


(25) LUDWIG SCHUMANN 

Robert and Clara Schumann were overjoyed at the birth 
of a much desired son on February 8, 1846. The child, which 
was named Emil, was extremely delicate and became ill 
almost immediately after birth. The most loving care did 
not suffice to save the baby’s life, and he died on June 22, 
1847. Six months later, on January 20, 1848, in Dresden, a 
second son, Ludwig, was born to the artist couple. Ludwig 
was destined for a business career by his parents, but never 
succeeded in advancing beyond a clerkship. He fell a victim 
to the same dreadful malady as his father and died in 1899 

in the asylum Celditz in Saxony. 


28) EUGENIE SCHUMANN 
Eugenie, the seventh child of the Schumanns, was born in 
Diisseldorf on December 1, 1850. She became a musician and 
for many years was active in England as a pianist and 
teacher. In 1925 Eugenie Schumann published a book of 
valuable memoirs of her distinguished artist parents; the 
work contains much new and interesting material. Like her 
gifted sister Marie, Eugenie is still living in Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


(23) MARIE SCHUMANN 
On September 1, 1841, their first child was born to the 
Schumanns. Marie Schumann followed in her mother’s foot- 
steps and became a pianist. After her father’s death she 
accompanied her mother on the numerous concert tours 
which she had to undertake to enable her to support her 
large family. Marie Schumann died a few weeks ago in 
Interlaken, Switzerland. 


(26) 


JULIE SCHUMANN 


Julie Schumann was born in Dresden on March 11, 1845. 
At the age of twenty-four she married Count Victor Mar- 
mait and three years later on November 10, 1872, she died. 


(29) FELIX SCHUMANN 

Felix Schumann, the eighth child and fourth son of Robert 
and Clara Schumann, was born in Diisseldorf on June 11, 
1854, previously to which time his father had been confined 
in the Endenich asylum near Bonn. In accordance with 
Schumann’s wish he was named after Mendelssohn, the ad- 
mired and beloved friend of his father. Felix, who intended 
to devote himself to the study of philosophy, was not des- 
tined to live long. At the age of twenty-five, on February 
16, 1879, he died at his mother’s home in Frankfort on the 

Main. 








(Copyright, 1929, by the Musica, Courter Company. All 


rights reserved.) 
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(31) THE 
FORMER 
LEIPZIG 
CONSERVA- 
TORY 
In 1843 Schu- 
mann became 
teacher of piano, 
composition and 
score-reading at the 
Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, which had 
just been founded 
by Mendelssohn. 
But Schumann 
showed little apti- 
tude as a teacher, 
with the result that 
his activity at the 
conservatory was 
unsatisfactory both 
to himself and to 
his pupils. His 
connection with the 
institution ended 
the following year, 
when he moved to 
Dresden. 


(32) LORD BYRON 


(30) SCHUMANN From his earliest youth Schumann had the greatest 
Engraving by A. Hiissener admiration for the personality of Lord Byron. This was 


On December 4, 1843, Schumann brought out his first work of large proportions. He personally con- ee ee poe te finest — rage ago 
ducted the performance of his Paradise and the Peri, founded on Thomas Moore’s Lalla Rookh. The nt te re nee ae Sige aaa ome be Ft - 
work, which had been written in the remarkably short space of four months, had a tremendous success. SUROROGTY  CURNe ee oY ener ae eee. ee eee Sean 


‘ ; : . A feimar C a i 52. Si f 
It had to be repeated a few days later, and was subsequently given in America. Schumann was now Liszt at the Weimar Court Opera in 1852. once that 
warldicaiowsed. time Manfred has rarely been given except in concert 


form. 


(33-34) DRESDEN 
Views of the Marienbriicke (Mary’s Bridge) and the Royal Palace 
In 1844 Schumann relinquished the editorship of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik and the post as teacher at the Leipzig Conservatory, and, together with his wife, took 
up his abode in Dresden. He hoped thus to find relief from a condition of profound psychic depression, which proved to be the forerunner of the mental malady which re- 
sulted in his death. His improvement was slow, yet he soon experienced a period of increased productiveness. As a result of contrapuntal studies which he undertook 
together with his wife he wrote six fugues for organ, four similar works for piano, the studies for pedal piano, as well as the piano concerto in A minor and sketches for 
the C major symphony. 
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(35) RELIEF OF ROBERT AND CLARA 
SCHUMANN 


Clara Schumann’s pianistic ambitions and her desire to 
contribute toward the support of her household resulted 
in the couple’s undertaking a Russian tour in 1844. In 
an interesting letter the composer chronicles their tri- 
umphs in St. Petersburg as follows: “We are here four 
weeks now. Clara has given four concerts and has played 
for tne Czarina. The first two concerts were not so well 
attended, but the third was sold out; the fourth, in the 
Michaelis Theater was the most brilliant. Count Wil- 
horsky arranged an orchestra evening for us, at which I 
conducted my B flat symphony. The Czar and Czarina 
have been most cordial to Clara. Last week she played 
for them and a select circle for two hours. Clara will tell 
you personally of the splendor of the Winter palace, 
through which we were ushered. It is like a scene from 
the Thousand and One Nights.” The letter was addressed 
to Friedrich Wieck, Schumann’s father-in-law, with whom 
a reconciliation had been effected. This Russian tour fol- 
lowed visits to Hamburg, Copenhagen (Clara Schumann 
alone), and Bohemia. At first Schumann enjoyed these 
tours, but soon wanted to return to the peace and com- 
fort of domestic life. After much persuasion his wife 
succeeded in inducing him to go with her to Russia. The 
enthusiasm with which Clara was received everywhere 
did much to popularize her husband's compositions. At 
St. Petersburg the Schumanns met their old friend Hen- 
selt, the distinguished pianist and composer. At a soiree 
at the home of Prince O!denburg Henselt and Mme. 
Schumann played Robert Schumann’s Variations for two 
pianos, a work that soon became a model for composi- 
tions of that kind. The piano quartet, one of the most 
beautiful works of its kind, was dedicated to Count Wil- 
horsky, as a result of the evening arranged by him for the 
Schumanns. Schumann was delighted with the visit to 
Russia, and planned a tour to England the following year, 
during which he intended to conduct excerpts from his 
Paradise and the Peri. But the project did not materi- 
alize. Instead of going to England they visited Vienna in 
1846, Schumann conducting his B flat Symphony and his 
wife playing his piano concerto. The Viennese public 
were cool and unappreciative, thus justifying a former 
utterance of Schumann to the effect that “the Viennese 
are an ignorant people, and know little of what goes on 

outside their own city.” 


























36) THE SONG OF MIGNON FROM GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER 
Facsimile Manuscript 

Schumann's opus 98A consists of the songs of Mignon, the bard and Philine, with “ 2 . si i y 
piane accompaniment. Opus 98-B is the Mignon requiem for solo voices, chorus and (37) FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
orchestra. The songs were composed in 1849 and were published in 1851. The manu- Mendelssohn did everything in his power to propagate the works of his friend Schu- 
script of the Mignon song, “Don't ask me to speak”, is a good example of the nervous mann. He was a most faithful colleague and personally produced Schumann's compo- 
and somewhat disordered style in which Schumann wrote after the first serious attack sitions whenever opportunity offered. Schumann looked up to his gifted, worldly and 

of his mental malady in 1845. influential friend “as to a mountain”. 











(TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE) 
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Chicago Keenly 
Enjoys La Juive 


Raisa at Her Best and Performance 
Unusually Good—La Forza del 
Destino Revived with Muzio, 
Marshall and Formichi in 
the Leads 


Le JoncLeur, DeceMBER 8 (MATINEE) 


Cuicaco—This season’s repertory at the 
new opera house has been so well conceived 
as to win much praise for the management 
of our operatic institution, and the per- 
formances have been kept on a standard 
seldom reached in the annals of our com- 
pany. The repetition of Le Jongleur for 
the suburbanites again revealed Mary Gar- 
den at her best. Her associates in Massenet’s 
lyric legend were the same as those that 
performed so well in the same work the 
previous week and who shared with the star 
the success of the afternoon. 

La Juive, DeceMBER 9 


A certain member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company whose name was omitted 
from one of our reviews complained bitterly 
of its absence in our comment and added to 
his caustic remarks: “One of these days 
you will review an opera without mention- 
ing the names of any of the protagonists.” 
Very well, then, we will do so, but not for 
the performance of La Juive, given with 
excellent artists, so well headed by Rosa 
Raisa, who sang the role of Rachel. 

Raisa has often been heard in La Juive, 
but it is doubtful if she has ever looked as 
winsome as on this occasion in her various 
new gowns, nor is it probable that she has 
ever sung it as well, with such opulence of 
tone, such tenderness, such passion of love 
and hatred as at the revival of the old 
Halevy score. To give those old operas one 
needs singers of note, routined in their work 
and in tradition. In Mme. Raisa the man- 
agement possesses such an operatic singer, 
one who never leaves anything to chance, 
who faces the public fully prepared to give 
of her very best and who, even in a part 
in which she has been heard many times, 
knows how to add details here and there 
that give to her presentation a touch of 
novelty. Her success was a personal tri- 
umph. 

Superb was the Cardinal as sung and 
acted by Alexander Kipnis. His perform- 





TAMAKI MIURA, 
who is in New York again, following 
a series of successful concerts in the 
Hawaiian Islands (seven appearances), 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Fresno, 
- Seattle, Salt Lake City, Ogden, Denver 
and Sacramento. During the summer 
she made a three months’ tour in and 
around Ohio. In January Mme. Miura 
will sing Madame Butterfly in Pitts- 
burgh, and Namiko San im February 
with the same company. The popular 
Japanese singer recently recorded arias 
from Madame Butterfly and Mignon, as 
well as some.of her Japanese Children’s 
Songs, for Victor. 


ance in itself was well worth the price of 
admission, as he dominated every scene, , 

The public hugely enjoyed the Eleazar of 
Charles Marshall, and it is stated that those 
who pay “the ducats” are the best critics. 
We accept their judgment. 

Alice Mock gave distinction to the role 
of the Princess Eudossia; her lovely voice 
was heard to fine advantage and she acted 
with much ability. 

Theodore Ritch, visibly nervous at first, 
came into his own in the second act, and his 
Prince Leopold may easily be counted among 
his most effective roles. 

We had to look on our program to find 
out what part Antonio Nichélich was try- 
ing to portray. Judge our consternation when 
we saw he was Ruggiero, Provost of Con- 
stanz, a man of position, after all, in the 
plot, but as dressed and acted by this young 
artist the personage seemed a weak figure, 
and far removed from a provost in the days 
of Cardinal Brogni. 

Emil Cooper, to whom a great deal of the 
old repertory has been entrusted, again gave 
an excellent account of himself, as he di- 
rected a performance that for virility, musi- 
cianship and clear interpretation left nothing 
to be desired. Old operas also need a rou- 
tined conductor whose musical mentality is 
sufficient to rejuvenate old passages. With 
Cooper at the helm the performance of La 
Juive had smooth and interesting sailing. 


RicoLetto, DecemBer 10 


The performance of Rigoletto was not up 
to the standard. Often the orchestra was 
not in accord with the singers, several of 
whom committed musical errors besides devi- 
ating from pitch. 

Edith Mason was a lovely Gilda; Charles 
Hackett a handsome Duke; Richard Bonelli 
a forceful Rigoletto; Virgilio Lazzari a so- 
norous Sparafucile; Coe Glade a pleasant 
Maddalena, and Constance Eberhardt a young 
Giovanna. Mr. St. Leger conducted. 

FatstaFF, DecEMBER 11 


The excellent cast that performed previ- 
ously in Falstaff, so well headed by Giacomo 
Rimini in the title role, was heard in a repe- 
tition of Verdi’s comic opera. 

Don QuicHortte, DecemBER 12 

A repetition of Don Quichotte gave Vanni- 
Marcoux another opportunity to delight the 
Thursday evening habitues, in the title part. 
Vanni-Marcoux, who created the role at the 
premiere of the work at the Paris Opera, 
has sung it more than three hundred times 
and his conception is one to be admired. 

La Forza pet Destino, DecemMBER 14 

After an absence of several years from 
the repertory of our company, La Forza del 
Destino was revived with a star cast. Emil 
Cooper was at the conductor’s desk and 
under his forceful baton the Verdi score had 
a fine interpretation. 

The performance featured Claudia Muzio 
in the role of Donna Leonora, Marshall as 
Don Alvaro, Formichi as Don Carlo. 

Faust, DecemBer 14 (EvenINnG) 

Popular prices marked the first perform- 
ance of Faust during the present season; 
Rene Maison was featured in the title role. 
A more complete review of the performance 
is deferred until next week. Rene Devries. 


Ninth Week at Metropolitan 


Tannhauser will open the ninth week of 
the Metropolitan Opera season next Monday 
with Jeritza, Matzenauer, Fleischer, Kirch- 
hoff, Tibbett, Mayr, Windheim, Bloch, Ga- 
bor, Wolfe, and Bodanzky conducting. Pag- 
liacci and Hacnsel und Gretel will be the 
Christmas matinee double-bill, the former 
with Oltrabella, Martinelli, Scotti, Cehan- 
ovsky, Bada, and Bellezza conducting; the 
latter with Mario, Bourskaya, Manski, 
Wakefield, Lerch, Flexer, Schutzendorf, and 
Bodanzky conducting. La Rondine will be 
the Christmas night opera, with Bori, Fleis- 
cher, Swarthout, Ryan, Flexer, Falco, Lerch, 
Wells, Gigli, Tokatyan, Ludikar, Paltrinieri, 
Picco, Wolfe, and Bellezza conducting. Other 
operas will be The Barber of Seville, Thurs- 
day evening, with Galli-Curci, Wakefield, 
Tokatyan, BeLuca, Pinza, Malatesta, Gan- 
dolfi, Paltrinieri, and Bellezza conducting ; 
The Girl of the Golden West, as a special 
matinee on Friday, with Jeritza, Besuner, 
Martinelli, Tibbett, Pasero, Marshall, Mac- 
pherson, Ananian, Malatesta, Tedesco, Bada, 
Altglass, Windheim, D’Angelo, Gabor, Ce- 
hanovsky, and Bellezza conducting; Andrea 
Chenier, Friday evening, with Ponselle, 
Bourskaya, Dalossy, Flexer, Lauri-Volpi, 
Danise, Ludikar, Wolfe, Gustafson, Gan- 
dolfi, Picco, Paltrinieri, and Bellezza con- 
ducting; Manon Lescaut, Saturday matinee, 
with Alda, LaMance, Gigli, DeLuca, D’An- 
gelo, Tedesco, Bada, Windheim, Picco, Gan- 
dolfi, Cehanovsky, and Serafin conducting. 

At next Sunday night’s Special Holiday 
concert, Erna Rubinstein, violinist, will play, 
and Dalossy, Mario, Oltrabella, LaMance, 
Ryan, Tokatyan, Tibbett and Rothier will 
sing. Pelletier will conduct. 


Romeo et Juliette 
at Metropolitan 


Bori and Gigli in First Perform- 
ance this Season—Opera Finely 
Given—Edward Ransome Makes 
Debut in Il Trovatore—Rep- 
etitions Please 


Romeo ET JuLietre, DecEMBER 9 


Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette received its 
first performance of the season at the Metro- 
politan on Monday evening. The. occasion 
proved memorable for several reasons. To 
begin. with, the ill-fated lovers of Verona 
were admirably impersonated by no lesser 
artists than the ever-lovely Lucrezia Bori, 
representing the House of Capulet, and Beni- 
amino Gigli, who responded lyrically—and 
eloquently so—for the Montagues. Miss Bori 
was in fine voice, sang with her usual vocal 
ease and warmth, and was altogether ravis- 
sante, as we say in Paris. Mr. Gigli gave 
lavishly of his beautiful voice and vocal art. 

In the second place, the performance proved 
notable in that it gave Gladys Swarthout, in 
the role of Stephano, another opportunity to 
demonstrate why she is a significant addition 
to those artists at the Metropolitan Opera 
House who may be regarded as assets to 
that venerable institution. Her singing of the 
page’s charming little air revealed anew a 
voice of lovely quality and generous range, 
a commendable sense of style and infectious 
spirit. Enthusiastic applause, which was 
richly merited, brought her before the cur- 
tain a number of times. Miss Swarthout will 
bear watching. 

For the rest Mr. De Luca’s Mercutio main- 
tained the customary high standard of his 
art, and the same may be said of Mr. White- 
hill’s Capulet and Mr. Rothier’s Friar Lau- 
rent. Mr. Hasselman’s conducting deserves 
honorable mention. 

Die WALKURE, December 11 


The third Walkiire performance was 
probably the most satisfactory of the season 
thus far. Mr. Bodanzky was back at the 
conductor’s desk and gave Wagner’s beauti- 
ful score a colorful reading. He also re- 
stored the second act scene between Wotan 
and Fricka, which had been cut by Mr. 
Rosenstock and Dr. Riedel. For that we 
are not so thankful, for the scene is one of 
those that aroused the fury of Wagner’s ad- 
verse critics. Dorothea Manski made a 
very acceptable Briinnhilde, though her 
voice does not quite measure up to the ex- 
actions of the part in power and dramatic 
intensity. Clarence Whitehill, in good 
voice, gave his usual impressive Wotan and 
Walter Kirchhoff was an impassioned Sieg- 
mund. Grete Stueckgold, a most attractive 
Sieglinde, sang at the top of her form, and 
Richard Mayr was a sufficiently sinister 
Hunding. 

Manon Lescaut, DecemsBer 12 


Manon was the Thursday evening offer- 
ing and, with Alda in the title role, De Luca 
as Lescaut and Martinelli as Des Grieux. 
One naturally expects beautiful singing and 
acting from such distinguished artists, and, 
with Serafin at the helm, it was all in all a 
delightful performance. Moreover, the bal- 
ance of the cast was also excellent, includ- 
ing D’Angelo, Tedesco, Bada, Cehanovsky, 
La Mance, Gandolfi, Windheim and Picco. 
The large audience was very enthusiastic, 
the principal singers being in excellent voice 
and well deserving all the praise they re- 
ceived. ; 

TANNHAUusER, DecemBer 13 

The Tannhauser performance of Friday 
evening was good, but there was nothing 
particularly stirring about it. Honors were 


(Continued on page 39) 


First Boston Symphony Non- 


Subscription Benefit 


Plans are under way for a special non-sub- 
scription performance of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to be given in Carnegie 
Hall on Friday afternoon, January 10. The 
net proceeds of this concert, made possible 
through the kindness of Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, will go towards the American So- 
ciety for Relief of Russian Exiles, Inc., in 
collaboration with the High Commission for 
Refugees League of Nations and Interna- 
tional Anti-Tuberculosis Union. 

the trip which Mrs. Henry P. 
Loomis, president of the American Society, 
made through twelve countries to study the 
existing conditions of Russian exiles, she 
was distressed by the misery and hardship 
under which these people struggle hopeless- 
ly. When Dr. Koussevitzky learned about 
the suffering of his compatriots, he very 


generously coriceived the idea of a benefit 
performance for these unfortunate and de- 
serving Exiles. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Announcements 


Leopold Stokowski closed his first twelve 
weeks as conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra this season with the pair of concerts 
of yesterday and today. During his absence, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, will* presice for 
ten weeks, from December 27 to March 1; 
Emil Mlynarski, now associated with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and the 
Curtis Institute of Music, will conduct’ on 
March 14 and 15, and Artur Bodanzky,: of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, ‘will lead 
the orchestra on. March 21 and 22... On 
March 24, Mr. Stokowski plans to return 
and will thereafter continue without imter- 
ruption until the season closes with thé ¢on- 
certs on April 25 and 26. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
also announces that, upoy the withdrawal 
of Mr. Swan as lecturer at the children’s 
concerts, Ernest Schelling has been secured 
as lecturer and conductor for the remainder 
of the. season, a post which he had been 
forced to relinquish this year because of 
other demands upon his time. 


American Opera Company to 
Visit New York 


After an absence of two years, the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, Vladimir Rosing, 
director, will return to: New York-at the 
Casino Theater for one week beginning Jan- 
uary 6. The repertory will include Faust, 
Carmen, Madame Butterfly, Marriage of 
Figaro, and the New York premiere of the 
new American opera, Yolanda of Cyprus, by 
Clarence Loomis of Chicago and Cale Young 
Rice of Louisville, Ky. 

In accordance with the company’s policy to 
present one new work by a native composer 
each season, this opera was given its world 
premiere in Chicago on October 9, where 
the company opened its season, thus marking 
its third national tour and second inter- 
national tour. The Chicago season was fol- 
lowed by engagements in St. Paul, Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto 
and Montreal the company everywhere meet- 
ing with great success. Following the New 
York engagement, the tour will continue, 
with appearances in Washington, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Chattanooga and Pittsburgh. 
This season, fourteen new artists were added 
to the company, bringing the artistic per- 
sonnel up to ninety-two. 


Josefa Hofmann to Wed 


Josefa Hofmann, daughter and namesake 
of the famous pianist, Josef Hofmann, is to 
be married to Mr. Howard C. Fair, of King- 
ston, Ont., on Christmas afternoon, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by her mother, 
Mrs. Marie Eustis Hofmann, of Aiken, S. C, 
The bridegroom is a graduate of the Royal 
Military College of Canada and of the Equi- 
tation School at Weedon, England. He is 
now form master and riding niaster, at the 
Avon Preparatory School in Kingston. 





Last Minute 


NEWS 


Schipa Triumphs at La Scala 
(By special cable) 

Milan, December 17.—Schipa’s 
debut at La Scala in LElisir 
d’Amore a triumph. L. 

* * 











Berlin Gives Schipa Ovation 


According to a cable received 
from Berlin, the Chicago Civic 
Opera tenor, Tito Schipa, was 
acclaimed at his concert there and 
tendered one of the greatest ova- 
tions ever accorded an artist. C. 

* * * 


17,000 Hear Lindsborg Chorus 
(By special telegram) 
Kansas City, Mo., December 16. 
—Over seventeen thousand people 
listened attentively and reverently 
to two beautiful performances of 
the Messiah given in Convention 
Hall, this city, by the Liridsborg, 
Kans., Chorus, under the direction 
of Dr, Hagbard Brase, on Saturda 
night, December 14, and Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 15. Over one 
thousand were turned away from 
the afternoon concert. E. M. H. 
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Christmas carols are coming. And the jazz bri- 
“Well, what of it?” 


Modernistic music was a detour. The tonal art 
lin is proceeding mong a straight road. 


gades say: 


The peaceful bridge of the dlassics has guided the 
world safely over the hysterical abyss of the mod- 
ernistic. 

Pe 

It does not follow that because you give your in- 
fant a toy fiddle for Christmas, he is going to 
become a Ricci or a Menuhin. ; 


Son 


~ 
Hazlitt, speaking in general, unwittingly made out 
a perfect case for musical technic, when he said: 
“We never do anything well till we cease thinking 
about the manner of doing it.” 
ana ee 
There is a shortage of fruit in New York, which 
leads London Punch to remark: “We hope they 
won't make a song about it as they did when they 
ran out of bananas a few years ago.” 
eae 
Carlyie remarked that, “A true delineation of the 
smallest man is capable of interesting the greatest 
man.”” Maybe that is why the critics were portrayed 
so painstakingly in Richard Strauss’ Heldenleben. 
Music in most American colleges and universities 
has been a regular course now for a number of years. 
However, those institutions have yet to put forth a 
great musician, although they have produced many 
great football players. 


Chopin’s B minor piano sonata seems to have set- 


tled in‘New York for the season. Since October 1 
it has been heard publicly six times and the end is not 
yet. The sonata is one of the most intriguing in 
the literature of the piano, but there are others. 
—_— <> 

We had just come to the conclusion that chamber 
music is as popular as football in America, when 
we heard the doctor remark: “The fever is broken, 
and he is coming out of the delirium, but keep him 
covered up well and give him the medicine every 
half hour.” : 


SS 


Louis H. Bourdon, concert manager, of Montreal, 
is most heartily congratulated upon two things, of 
which the second is by far the more important. The 
first is that he has had nineteen years of successful 
managerial career, and has made himself the leading 
man of his profession in Canada; the second is that 
he has succeeded in doing all this and is only thirty- 
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nine years old. Fortunate indeed are they who win 
success in youth. Mr. Bourdon has accomplished 
this marvel, as will be seen by the interested who 
may care to glance elsewhere in this issue at his 
concert record. Such a man as Mr. Bourdon is not 
only highly usefui to his own city and his own coun- 
try, but is likewise an important asset to the musical 
profession as a whole. aA 

A new “musical” horror has appeared in the form 
of a “radio listeners’ endurance contest.” It was 
held in Louisville last week and the winner among 
sixty contestants proved to be Mrs. Mildred Daniel, 
who “listened” for 106 consecutive hours, going with- 
out sleep during that time. After she won, Mrs. 
Daniel became delirious from exhaustion, but the 
newspaper reports do not say what happened to 
others who live in the vicinity of the radio which was 
used. Mrs. Daniel’s prize was a $200 radio. Pre- 
sumably she will employ it for practise in trying to 
break her own record as a listener. 

ee os 

A delegation of professionals, including many 
prominent musical persons, went to Washington last 
week and petitioned Congress to reduce the tax 
on earned incomes. It is a just demand and should 
be heeded by our national law regulators. There 
is no logical reason why a person who lives by his 
brains should pay the same income tax as one who 
derives his money solely through bond coupons and 
stock dividends. Sometimes the innocent and won- 
dering bystander is inclined to doubt the success of 
the fundamental scheme of our great Republic, that 
rich and poor be treated alike. 

+ 

We are indebted to the New York Times of Sun- 
day, December 15, for the information that Emma 
Calvé has just written a series of memoits for the 
Paris Figaro, in which, among other things, she 
quotes correspondence she had “with celebrities, who 
include Queen Victoria, Halevy, Sarah Bernhardt 
and Coquelin.” We are perfectly ready to believe 
that Mme. Calvé was on writing terms with Victoria, 
Bernhardt and Coquelin, but as to Halevy—c’est 
autre chose. The only celebrated Halevy we know 
of was the composer of La Juive and father-in-law 
of Bizet. He was born in 1799 and departed this 
life in 1862. Calvé was born in 1863! But then, 
Emma may be a mara and may have communi- 
cated with Halevy in the Great Beyond. So it may 
be we who are in error after all. 

As is usually the case with articles on singing, 
a series by the well-known vocal authority, Mme. 
Delia Valeri, recently concluded in the Musicar 
CourI!erR, stirred up controversies between the read- 
ers. Mme. Valeri’s statement in her article of No- 
vember 23 to the effect that all tenors end the 
Celeste Aida aria with a fortissimo B flat because the 
Morendo directed by Verdi is an almost impossible 
feat was questioned by one reader in our Readers’ 
Forum (December 14) and sustained by another 
reader in the same issue. The former asks the 
opinion of the MusicaL Courter on the point and 
the latter wants to know if we know of any tenor 
who can do the Morendo as indicated by Verdi. 
While we believe that controversies have a salutary 
effect and increase knowledge on disputed points, we 
never act as referee in these matters. Mme. Valeri’s 
reputation and the fact that her articles were pub- 
lished in this paper are perhaps a fairly good answer 
to the dissenter. Her statement that “all tenors end 
the aria . . . fortissimo” would seem to answer the 
request of the other reader. 

a ees 

The 1929-30 season is still young, but already there 
has been the usual crop of failing opera companies— 
some half a dozen in number, of which two were in 
Boston, within the month. The latest one to fail 
was a very good company, with a roster of excellent 
singers, a good orchestra, capable conductors and an 
efficient stage management. Its performances were 
praised by the Boston papers and—the company 
lasted just one week. Is Boston too erudite for such 
an artificial form of entertainment as opera, or does 
the proverbial New England parsimony shrink at 
grand opera prices, which in this case were reason- 
able? Perhaps the censorial attitude which has put 
Boston’s official ban on books, plays and statues that 
are much admired in other cities condemns the pro- 
priety of the operatic librettos, which glorify such 
horrid creatures as Carmen, Marguerite, Manon, and 
others of the same ilk. But, after all, if the Bos- 
tonese do not care for opera that is their prerogative, 
and it is more or less presumptuous for us New 
Yorkers to criticise the learned Hubbites; rather 
should we be grateful to them for the delightful 
unconscious humor with which they regale us so 
frequently. 
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The Hall of Fame 


This idea that the Barbizon-Plaza has of in- 
stituting a musical hall of fame has possibilities. 
The plan is to select a number of musicians by 
popular vote throughout the entire country and 
place plaques of them around the walls in some 
appropriate position in the Barbizon. It will 
be extraordinarily interesting to discover what 
results are obtained from such a popular vote, 
and also how much the general public will find 
itself in accord with the vote. 


America is full of musicians, many of them 
famous. Some of them possibly will have so 
much modesty that they would prefer to wait 
for posterity to place them in any hall of fame. 
Others will be delighted to get their effigies on 
the walls of the famous Barbizon, and would be 
decidedly offended if the vote were to turn 
against them. 

An interesting question will be raised as to 
who are Americans and who are not Ameri- 
cans; which of those who were born abroad 
have lived here long enough to be considered 
Americans and which have not. Also the ques- 
tion may well arise as to whether the popular 
composer is to be included along with the semi- 
popular composer and the serious composer. 
Does the man who writes nothing but tragic 
symphonies dare compete with Irving Berlin 
and George Gershwin, and how many people in 
the United States know even the names of some 
of the composers whom we might be inclined 
to call classic? 

As is seen, the whole question is full of spice 
and condiment, and whatever is done, and how- 
ever it is decided, it will certainly be a first page 
story. Where a hundred million music lovers 
have a hundred million opinions, it will certainly 
give some lively passages before anything is 
settled upon. 

It might not be a bad idea to start off by mak- 
ing a few tentative selections of the twenty most 
famous musicians in America. If one is to be- 
gin by including some of those of the past, such 
as Foster and Herbert, De Koven, Jakobowsky, 
Luders and others, it will be discovered that 
much of their music is still being used, and that 
it is popular. Sousa and Gershwin and Irving 
Berlin, and Kerns and Romberg and dozens of 
others of that class will find ready acceptance; 
also, of course, the radio people will possibly 
be, at least by name, far better known than some 
of those who are not connected with any broad- 
casting company. Probably everybody in the 
United States knows Shilkret, and Erno Rapee 
undoubtedly has come in for a good deal of 
publicity, also Billy Axt who broadcasts with 
the Capitol Family, or used to, and there are 
literally dozens of others whose names are 
spread about through the air by ambitious radio 
announcers, and probably few people will 
trouble to ask what they have done. As for 
Chadwick and Foote and Loeffler and Ernest 
Bloch, and so many others of the classic school, 
it may well be wondered how many people 
really know anything about them. Most people 
know that Nevin wrote The Rosary and Narcis- 
sus, and that MacDowell wrote To A Wild 
Rose, but who of the general public knows what 
Chadwick wrote or what Foote wrote or what 
Loeffler wrote? And then again we wonder 
what Europe will have to say to us if we claim 
Bloch, one of the greatest of living composers, 
and if we may claim Bloch, why not also Goos- 
sens and Bucharoff, Werner Josten and Louis 
Gruenberg and a lot of others? 

Is it not a delightful problem? There is 
really no end to it. The further one goes, the 
more intricate it appears, and yet one cannot 
but feel that the Barbizon is doing a useful thing 
in suggesting the plan. It will give prominence 
to a number of musicians who have had no 
radio advertising, but who possess solid worth, 
and possibly it will serve to clarify matters and 
to introduce to the general public the fact that 
there is a difference between real merit and 
popular boosting for commercial purposes. 
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Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Receipt of the following disconcerting letter is 
acknowledged herewith : 


Centenarian Club, Inc., 
: ? East Aurora, N. Y., December 13, 
My dear Mr. Liebling: 


Judge Henry Neil has nominated you, one of the World's 
Most Useful Persons, for Life Membership in the Cen- 
tenarian Club. 

May I receive your acceptance together with the names 
of friends whom you wish to nominate for membership. 

Yours truly, 
St. Craik Buxton, 
Secretary. 

By what stretch of the imagination does Judge 
Neil or his club consider me one of the World’s Most 
Useful Persons? Does the world agree with them? 
Is there a misprint in the typing of the letter, and 
should it read, “One of the World’s Most Useless 
Persons ?” 

In my wonderment I am asking myself what I do 
that is useful to the world. It is not modesty that 
prompts my doubt, for I feel that what I do cannot 
be done any better by any one else, and perhaps not 
as well. (Even the “perhaps” came from my pen 
somewhat grudgingly. ) 

I am primarily a critic who writes and talks about 
music, musicians, and musical life. That is my voca- 
tion. I do not conscientiously believe that it is use- 
ful. As to my avocations, I know full well that they 
are not useful. ; 


1929, 


eRe 


For years I have read and listened to discussions 
concerning the usefulness of music critics. After 
pondering and carefully weighing the pros and cons 
of the question, I mentally made the negative side 
victor in the argument. My decision was based on 
the foundational conviction that musicians do not 
need music critics, and that the general public does 
not know most of the time what the critics are talk- 
ing about. 

I believe that the Musica Courter is useful ; that 
performing musicians, practical teachers of music, 
and composers, are useful, provided they have real 
merit—even if it is questioned by dissident music 
critics. Most musical managers are useful; music 
publishers are useful, even if they publish popular 
songs. Librarians in orchestras are useful. Ushers 
and ticket takers in concert halls and opera houses 
are useful. The men who open and close the piano 
lid at recitals are useful. Music critics, however? 
Not useful; and often not even expedient. 

I know that my views are not good for my purse 
or for my standing with most of my critical col- 
leagues. Thereby I prove my uselessness—by not 
being useful even to myself. 

eRe 


I do not actually hamper the musical cause, for | 
refrain as much as possible from writing articles 
about the second period of Beethoven and the inner 
meaning of Brahms. I know about those things 
and I have written much about them in the past. 
The reason I do not do so any longer is because | 
have proved to myself that such literary material is 
valuable—and useful—only in textbooks, and for 
students. The people whom it would benefit most do 
not read it. 

The other day I picked up Rolland’s thick tome on 
Beethoven and marveled at the industry and patience 
of the French author. Even so, I tried to estimate 
how many persons would read Rolland’s book and 
how many persons have read the rest of his fine 
volumes on music and musicians. 

Since his Beethoven appeared, I have seen some 
of its reviews, written by music critics. Several of 
them disagreed with Rolland’s biographical estimates 
and accused him of superficial and over-rhapsodical 
analysis of Beethoven’s compositions. Of course the 
adverse criticism will keep some persons from read- 
ing Rolland’s book. On the other hand, favorable 
comment would hardly lead to any better result in 
that regard. It is the public belief that to have read 
a review of an instructive book, is to have read the 
book itself. 

Rpm ese 


It has been reported to me that I am supposed to 
be weary of attending concerts and operatic per- 
formances. That is not true. I am, however, weary 
of most of the repertoire they present, unless new or 
striking or great interpretations are offered. I enjoy 
concerts most when I do not have to write about 
them. Recently I dropped into an orchestral concert 
and a chamber music recital which my schedule did 
not require me to “cover.” I had an intensely good 


time because I could give myself up to my reactions 
without professional inhibitions of any kind. 
I envy the critics who lived in the days when 


’ Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, and Brahms aroused the 


wars of the embattled critics. There is nothing like 
that to stir our present reviewing penmen to ana- 
thema or adulation. The conflict over modernistic 
music was a mere polite disagreement, with tossing 
of violets and slapping of wrists. 

If another composer of the greatness of Chopin, 
Wagner, Liszt, or Brahms were to appear, perhaps 
critics could do a great work for the world—that is, 
those critics who would be spurred into monumental 
deeds of championing through the uncompromising 
opposition of other critics who held exactly opposite 
views. 

Rene 

I see, by the way, that the Centenarian Club pros- 
pectus cites as useful persons, Lady Astor, Aristide 
Briand, Charley Chaplin, Calvin Coolidge, Madame 
Curie, Clarence Darrow, Lee De Forest, Thomas 
Edison, Dr. Eckner, Dr. Flexner, Henry Ford, 
Gandhi, Knut Hamsun, William Randolph Hearst, 
Mustapha Kemel, Lindbergh, Marconi, Mussolini, 
Premier MacDonald, Pope Pius XI, Poincaré, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Shaw, Alfred Smith, Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sanger, and Ibn Zaub, King of Mecca. 

That terrifying array of names settles the ques- 
tion for me definitely. I thank you, Centenarians, 
for the flattering honor your invitation confers. No, 
boys, I shall not join. My conscientious scruples 
will not permit. I could not even be useful to your 
club, for with me it is all or nothing. Had I decided 
to become one of you, nothing would have sufficed 
for me but to apply for what your circular calls: 
“Resident Membership, $10,000. This entitles the 
member to board, room, and full privileges in the 
Parent Club House as long as the member lives.” 

And after moving into the club house for life, 
being a critic, I surely would have complained about 
the meals, bed, service, and loud conversation in the 
reading room. 

nere 


If there were a musical almanac of 1930 it would 
say: “Look out this year for radical changes in 
George Antheil.” 

He has seen the error of his ways, even though he 
may not be prepared to admit it publicly. My secret 
agents report that the Antheil of the Ballet Me- 
canique is no more. They have seen and heard his 
latest compositions which are said to reveal abandon- 
ment of most of his former ideas concerning the 
nature and mission of music. 
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Lithograph by Beulah Stevenson ; 3 : : 
RACHMANINOFF PATIENTLY WAITS FOR HIS AUDIENCE TO QUIET. 
(Reprinted by permission from The Theatre Guild Magazine for December) 
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In the latest Antheil pages, order succeeds chaos ; 
idea and pattern rule; anarchy makes way for art; 
percussion and percussedness have been relegated 
to the closet of castoffs. 

Antheil’s three act opera, Transatlantic, will be 
given at the Frankfurt Festival in 1930. Its subject 
is American. The Frankfurt Opera people are sin- 
cerely enthusiastic about the music. 

At this writing, Antheil and his wife are due for 
a short visit to this country and will return to Europe 
in January. Mrs. Antheil is a niece of Arthur 
Schnitzler, the famous Viennese writer. 

It may be a strange future experience at Antheil 
performances, to see persons who came to hiss, re- 
main to applaud. 

Universal Edition, of Vienna, is the Antheil pub- 
lisher, and has strong faith in his talent and ultimate 
appeal to the public and the carping critics. 

ner ese 

In response to my recent request in this column 
[ have received a dozen lists of the programs pre- 
sented by Josef Hofmann at the famous series of 
twenty recitals which he gave in St. Petersburg one 
year before the war. The lists came from Potts- 
ville, Pa., Athens, Ala., Chicago, Worcester, Mass., 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Hofmann played 255 compositions at the St. 
Petersburg series. As soon as space permits I shall 
reprint the programs in this department 

eRe 

Extremes meet. The other day, at an informal 
party in Washington, Leopold Godowsky was ob- 
served in conversation with Fred Peabody, the banjo 
player, and their topic was the technic of the plucked 
instrument. On the same occasion some one sought 
to pay Godowsky a compliment by remarking : “You 
seem to know everything about music and piano play- 
ing.”” The master answered seriously: “I know very 
little, and my only consolation is that some of my 
colleagues know even less.” 

eR eR 

From A. B. C. comes this Intermezzo: “Last week 
in the Elysian Fields a newly arrived shade meeting 
Richard Wagner said, ‘I can’t help remarking upon 
your extraordinary resemblance to Ernest Knoch, 
the conductor.’ ‘I am honored,’ said the redoubt- 
able Richard, ‘but I have changed the style of my 
neckwear and the pose of my photographs so I must 
now be content with what notice I can get out of 
Tristan and other little trifles that I tossed off some 
decades ago.’ ” 

2eRe 

The interesting satirical picture reproduced on the 
next page is from an old print published in the Vi- 
enna Theatrical Journal between the years 1850-1852. 

“The Concerts of Jenny in New York,” titles the 
illustration. In the first picture the sign reads, in 
translation: “Performance of Jenny Lind, Price of 


a ticket, $10,000,000 Dollars.” The texts of the 
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Die Conzerte der Jenny Lind in Neu York. 


Vorstellung | 
JENNY LIND) 
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pictures, left to right, are (upper series) : 
his way, with the 
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‘An American sells his house and — in order to 


get the money enabling him to attend the Jenny Lind 


\merican on necessary 


concert.” 

‘The Americans neither sit nor stand at a perform- 
ance of Jenny Lind; they kneel before her in prayer- 
ful adoration.” 

( Lower 
with enthusiasm upon th 
throat of Jenny Lind.” 

‘The members of the 
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At last it has been discovered what is the matter 
with modernistic They didn’t put up 
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HEARD IN CHICAGO 

We hear that many changes will take place in the 
ic Opera = tel in Chicago. . . . New blood 
will be injected and some of the singers of the pres- 
ent regime may find their places occupied by younger 
artists next . Gotterd ammerung, announced 
as a revival for the present season, will not be given. 
Camille, on which much ink has already been spilled, 
will see its world premiere next January. The con- 
ductor assigned is Emil Cooper and not Giorgio 
Polacco, as originally announced; Mary Garden will 
sing the title role. Mrs. Ernest Graham is not 
the only lady in America wears some of the 
jewelry formerly owned by a French Empress. 

Several big surprises will be i ung at the Bohemian 
Banquet on January 12, given in honor of Frederick 
Stock’s twenty-fifth anniversary as conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. . .. Many opera sing- 
ers are very fond of dogs. .. . Rosa Raisa will witness 
the performance of La Argentina in order to perfect 
her dancing for the coming production of Conchita 
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Lin Amerthaner verkaufesein Hausundsetne 
Frau.um sich Geld tu schaffen,das Conzert der 
Jenny Lind besuchen zwhinnen. 


D Jie. Mit heder des am erthanischen Tongrasses 
fihren Jinny Lind in thr Hotelzuriich . 
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on New Year’s Eve. Ethel Barrymore is very 
fond of the music and dramatic critics of Chicago. 


—_<>— 


A PARISIAN ROMANCE 

With the passing of 1929, Rossini’s William Tell 
grand opera begins its second century of existence; 
for it was produced in 1829, when the composer was 
thirty-seven years of age. Nobody knows for a cer- 
tainty why Rossini lost heart and gave up musical 
composition almost entirely during the remainder of 
his long life in Paris. I hazard the suggestion, 
nevertheless, that the revolution of 1830, which over- 
threw the cultured aristocracy and brought about 
the advancement of the lower classes, destroyed the 
society in which Rossini was happy. He soon became 
too fat and lazy to struggle against the rivalry of 
Meyerbeer. 

A writer of that period, whose pen name of Daniel 
Stern is all but forgotten now, tells in her Souvenirs, 
from which I herewith translate, how she was present 
at the first performance of William Tell: 

“The earliest thought of a possible revolution came 
to me in a strange manner. On the first of August, 
1829, I attended the production of William Tell at 
the Opera in a box with the chief gentlemen of the 
assembly. Madame du Cayla entered. She was, as 
usual, bejewelled and enamelled, but full of anxiety. 
During an entr’act, while I was talking about the 
music, she inte rrupted me, and, with a faltering voice, 
told me she had just had the news,—which seemed 
to fill her with terror,—that the Prince de Polignac 
had arrived in Paris. I could not believe my 
ears on hearing Madame du Cayla exclaim that the 
coming of such a man was a great evil, a calamity. 
I looked at her with an astonishment which she 
doubtless mistook for consternation; for, on rising 
to leave the box where her agitation was noticeable, 
she grasped my hand quickly, pressed it hard, and 
bending over me, gasped: ‘Madame d’Agoult I am 
afraid.’ 

“Her foreboding manner and accents frightened me 
in turn. Her cheeks growing pale under the paint, 
her palpitating bosom beneath the diamonds spark- 
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Eter- 7 Barnunn der Theaterdiractor  giletee dit Machtigal 
das Norduns, Abends in thre Behausung Er sthitesst 


vile in einen goldenen Kizig etn 


ling with fire, her feverish embrace, her flashing 
eye, remain in my memory closely linked with the 
harmonies of William Tell and the earliest intima- 
tion of the revolution which was to burst upon us a 
year later.” 

Daniel Stern, then, was none other than the 
Countess d’Agoult, a beautiful blond girl of mixed 
German and Jewish origin, born at Frankfort on the 
last day of 1805, and consequently twenty-three years 
old when she first heard William Tell. She was 
brought up in France and married at the age of 
twenty-one to a military aristocrat who was a near 
relative of the royal family. 

In her book of Souvenirs she tells how she took 
piano lessons from Hummel and gave a concert in 
the spacious salons of the Place Vendome while she 
was still a girl. But a few years after her marriage 
she had a serious adventure with a greater pianist 
than herself,—Franz Liszt, six years her junior. 
Of this adventure she says nothing in her book. She 
relates that the Italian and the French opera houses 
of Paris were at the height of their splendor and 
popularity in 1830, and how Rossini occupied both 
stages. Bellini and Donizetti came later, and lower 
in rank, but still very high. The Swan of Pesaro, 
as the newspapers called Rossini, had for singers, 
Pasta, Pisaroni, Malibran, Sontag, Rubini, Tambu- 
rini, Pelligrini, Lablache, and Nourrit. 

“Never,” says Daniel Stern, “did one meet with 
such a quantity of extraordinary talent of the first 
order. .. . The enthusiasm was universal. ... If you 
wished to give a fine concert, for example, you wrote 
to Rossini, who, for a certain sum, arranged the 
program and the performance of it, so that the mas- 
ter of the house had no worries about selecting artists 
and rehearsing them. The great maestro presided 
at the piano during the entire evening. He accom- 
panied the singers and engaged an instrumental vir- 
tuoso, such as Herz or Moscheles, Lafont or 
de Beriot, Nadermann, the first harpist, Tulou, the 
first flautist to the king, or that marvel of the musi- 
cal world, little Liszt.” 

A few years later she writes: 

“We made good music at my house in Paris and in 
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the country. We played new compositions of the 
musical romanticism: the Fantastic Symphony by 
Berlioz arranged for the piano by Liszt; the 
Mazourques of Chopin, the Etudes of Heller. We 
sang the Lieder of Schubert, the Captive by Berlioz, 
interspersed with lesser but very popular composi- 
tions: the Lac by Niedermayer, and still more insig- 
nificant romances; harp and guitar solos. For it is 
natural to people of the world to welcome equally 
everything that amuses them: the good and the 
mediocre, the bad and the worse.” 

This old Parisian romance has long since been 
ended, for all the actors are departed. A tablet in 
the Place Vendome marks the building in which 
Chopin died, but nothing indicates the music room 
of the Countess d’Agoult, who lies near Heller and 
Chopin in the great cemetery of Pere Lachaise at the 
eastern side of Paris. Liszt, the father of her three 
children, is buried in Bayreuth. The only surviving 
link with the romantic past is the aged Cosima Wag- 
ner, the youngest child of the great adventure. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 
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A MARKETABLE COMMODITY 

In an address before the advertising staff of the 
New York Sun, Joseph H. Appel, director of pub- 
licity of Wanamaker’s, said recently that newspapers 
function in three ways: (1) as a public utility, (2) 
as a public forum, (3) in the economical distribution 
of merchandise. Without the newspapers the mer- 
chandisers would be unable to reach the people. 

Mr. Appel, in making this statement, merely 
pointed out what every intelligent person must real- 
ize, and the word “merchandise” must include, of 
course, music making and music teaching, since the 
musical artist or teacher is, after all, merely a manu- 
facturer of a marketable commodity. 

Some artists and some teachers attempt to market 
this commodity without the use of the newspapers. 
They naturally fail. 

The musical press is the only medium through 
which news items regarding artists and teachers can 
be broadcasted to the public. The daily papers carry 
no items except about musicians whose names are 
“news.” The Musicat Courter prints items about 
musicians because they are musicians, and because 
that is the function of the MustcaL Courier. 

caren 
MUSIC IN PALESTINE 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Or- 
chestra, endorses highly the program of music inau- 
gurated at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, who visited Palestine last spring and 
assisted in the establishment of a course in the his- 
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tory and theory of music at the Hebrew University, 
said recently : 

“In my opinion there is a big field for the develop- 
ment of music activities in Palestine. The course at 
the Hebrew University has been established under 
the eminent pianist and pedagogue, Professor David 
Schor, who for years has occupied one of the most 
prominent positions in the musical life of Russia. 
Several excellent musicians have already settled in 
Palestine and are doing fine work in promoting an 
understanding and appreciation of music among all 
classes in the cosmopolitan population.” 

Opera has existed in Palestine for several years 
and will probably develop into a permanent institu- 
tion as soon as a suitable building is secured in one 
of the larger cities. “What is most needed at pres- 
ent,” Mr. Gabrilowitsch comments, “is the establish- 
ment Of symphony orchestras, either in Jerusalem 
or Tel-Aviv. Undoubtedly this development is im- 
minent. Assuming that the cultural life of Palestine 
will not be disturbed in the future by any more out- 
breaks it is safe to predict that the musical develop- 
ment of the country will be far-reaching. 

In addition to illustrated lectures on music given 
at the University, Hebrew and Oriental music will 
be recorded by the staff and by students living among 
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the native population. Through phonographs and 
other registration instruments, a complete collection 
of native Palestinian music will be recorded by Jews 
and others who will sing for that purpose. It is pro- 
posed also to record various dialects of the Jews who 
have come from all parts of the world to Palestirye. 

Supplementing the work carried on at the Univer- 
sity, lectures and concerts will be given by P rofessbr 
Schor and his associates in Tel-Aviv, Haifa, and in 
various other villages in Palestine. Choral societies 
will be established throughout the country, in addi- 
tion to the choral group which Professor Schor is 
organizing among the students at the University. 

The course in the history and theory of music 
was established at the Hebrew University in memory 
of the late Professor Adolph Weismann, German 
musician and critic. Friends and associates of Pro- 
fessor Weismann in Berlin and others interested in 
the development of music in Palestine have donated 
funds for the work in his name. Professor Weis- 
mann delivered a series of lectures at the Hebrew 
University just prior to his death in Jerusalem last 
spring. In connection with the establishment of the 
course, a collection of books on Jewish and Oriental 
music was presented to the University by Mrs. 
Lenore Guinzberg, of New York City. 
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prominent 
to take place at Carnegie Hall 
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New York. She was born in 
December 5, 1866, the 
daughter of Enos S. Price and the former 
Sarah Meyers Barnes. A graduate of the 
Pittsburgh College of Music with an A. B 
in music, she entered the Cincinnati College 
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Ruth Shaffner met with tremendous success 
when she appeared in an all-Mendels- 
sohn program at Winthrop College, 
Rockville, S. C., last week. 

The Haensel and Gretel performance for 
children to be given by the Charlotte 
Lund Opera Company at Town Hall 
on December 27, in the morning, was 
sold out two weeks in advance. An- 
other performance may be given on the 
31st. 

Neva Morris interested 50 children and sev- 
eral hundred grown-ups in her Chalif 
Hall affair. 

Two pieces for piano, string quintet and 
woodwind by Charles Maduro pleased 
auditors at the Carolyn Beebe Chamber 
Music concert; the composer occupied a 
box 

Ernest Schelling defined jazz as “an irregu- 
lar movement from bar to bar’ (pre- 
Volstead). 

To sing or not to sing the final B flat of 
Celeste Aida, in accordance with Verdi's 
instructions, has become one of the vo- 
cal questions of the day following the 
appearance of one of Mme. Valeri’s 
articles in the Musicat Courier. 

Gisella Neu, at her violin recital at the 
Town Hall on December 26, will pro- 
gram a fantasie by Max Fishler which 
has been dedicated to her. 

Hans Wiener gave a program of new dances 
at the Broadhurst Theater last Sunday 
evening. 

Earl Weatherford, tenor, was referred to as 
an artist of distinction as a result of his 
appearance at a recent concert of the 
Matinee Musicale Club of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The N. Y. College of Music gave their last 
concert in Grand Central Palace, newly 
opened. 

Grace Pickett arranged an interesting pro- 
gram for the last Studio Guild Musicale. 

Artist-pupils of Caroline Lowe are singing 
everywhere with credit. 


Composers December 13. 

Gustave L. Becker has received a letter of 
thanks from Ellsworth Hinze, composer, 
who dedicates his Mirage to him. 

Elsa Foerster, American prima donna so- 
prano, of Cologne, was guest artist in 
Stuttgart. 

3ernice Alaire, coloratura soprano, artist- 
pupil of Baroness von Klenner, had fine 
success in her concert in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 

The John Wanamaker, Jr., 
tion for Negro composers’ 
been announced. 

Ruth Wolff, student at the N. Y. School of 
Music and Arts, sang with success at the 

Calvary Church Radio Hour. 

Marguerite Potter is heard on Mondays at 
5 p. m. over WJZ, in songs and stories 
with aiaee 

Frank Jetter has been appointed Chairman 
of the N. Y. State Kiwanis Music Com- 
mittee. 

Calvary Baptist Church, New York, has en- 
gaged Winifred Pletts and Lucile Mil- 
lard as soloists for December. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, sings five times 
within the week from December 18-25. 

Mary Craig, soprano, and Frederic Baer, 
baritone, took part in the Catholic Fes- 
tival Chorus, Cincinnati, and Baer de- 
lighted audiences in Pittsburgh with his 
Elijah on November 26. 

Henry F. Seibert played the organ in re- 
citals in White Plains and New York 
several times within a week. 

The first instalment of a Pictorial Biography 
of Robert Schumann appears in this 
issue of the MusicaL Courter. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has announced 
Gabrilowitsch, Mlynarski, and Bodanzky 
as guest conductors for this season. 

The annual ladies’ evening of The Bohem- 
ians will take place on December 22, 
with Dr. Frank Damrosch as guest of 
honor and Josef Hofmann, Marion 
Kerby and John J. Niles as soloists, 


prize competi- 
works has 


on Monday evening, December 30. The 
proceeds will be donated to the Edward 
MacDowell Association Colony at Peters- 
borough, N. H., of which Mrs. MacDowell, 
the great American composer’s widow, is 
corresponding secretary. Ernest Schelling, 
distinguished American  pianist-composer- 
conductor, who is president of the society, 
is one of the chief moving spirits of the 
gambol. 


Obituary 


PAUL HENNEBERG 

Paul Henneberg, well-known band leader 
and composer, dropped dead while strolling 
along Fifth Avenue last Sunday afternoon. 
The deceased, who was sixty-six years of 
age, was for the past seven years leader of 
the Police Department Band, and for many 
years had been assistant to Victor Herbert, 
who thought very highly of him. Mr. Hen- 
neberg was an accomplished musician and 
excellent conductor. Besides his band ac- 
tivities he conducted the Young Men’s 
Symphony and the Richard Wagner Or- 
chestras. He was an honorary police cap- 
tain and a member of the Police Square 
Club. He is survived by a wife and five 
children. 

ZILPHA BARNES WOOD 

Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood, vocal teacher, 
composer and conductor, died December 11 
at her home, Jackson Heights, New York 
City, from a paralytic stroke. Mrs. Wood 
was well known to radio audiences for her 
broadcasts of condensed versions of grand 
operas over WJZ and other stations. She 
was sixty-three. Mrs. Wood organized and 
directed the activities of the Grand Opera 


of Music to prepare for concert work ‘on 
the piano, but suffered an injury to her 
wrist and turned to a study of composi 
tion and the voice. For a time she was a 
teacher at the Cincinnati college, but later 
opened her own school of music in the 
same city. In 1904 she transferred her 
school to New York. A son, A. Crittenden 
Wood, of New York, and a brother, Dr 
Noble P. Barnes, of Washington, survive. 


DR. RICHARD A. HERITAGE 
Dr. Richard A. Heritage, 
musical circles on the (Pacific Coast and in 
the Middle West, died at Spokane, Wash., 
on December 16, after a long illness. The 
deceased was seventy-six years of age. Dr. 
Heritage held honorary degrees from Bryan 
College, Ohio, Valparaiso College, Indiana, 
and Chicago Musical College. He taught 
music for seventeen years at Valparaiso, and 
later became dean of music at Willamette 
University, Oregon and president of Spokane 
Musical College. 


THEODORE SEYDEL 

Theodore Seydel, for thirty-three years a 
double bass player in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, died in that city on December 13 
in his sixty-third year. The deceased was 
born in Saxony and studied at the Leipzig 
Royal Conservatory. He played for one 
season with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and then started his long and honorable 
connection with the Boston organization. 
Last year he became a member of the St. 
Louis Symphony. 


widely known in 


Alice Paton’s Father Passes Away 

Archibald B. Paton, father of Alice Paton, 
soprano, died on December 4 at the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Mr. Paton was active for many years in the 
woolen industry in New England and was 
widely known as a woolen manufacturer. He 
was sixty-nine years old. 
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Chicago Enjoys a Brilliant 
Array of Noted Talent 


Gretchaninoff and Rappaport Give Recital of the Former’s Songs— 
Moiseiwitsch Delights Large Audience—Katherine Bacon at the 
Civic Theater—Amy Neill Quartet on Chamber Music Series 
Paul Robeson Leaves Vivid Impression—Cortot Sym- 

phony Soloist Again—Other Items of Interest. 


interesting recital was 
Studebaker Theater on 
Alexandre 


Cuicaco—A very 
given at the 
afternoon, December 8, by 
Russia’s distinguished com- 
Albert Rappaport, tenor. 
up of songs trom 
and they were 


the one 
Sunday 
Gretchaninoff, 
poser-pianist, and 
The program was made 
the pen of Gretchaninoff 
all sung by Mr. Rappaport. 

Generally speaking, a recital given to the 
work of one composer is tedious, yet the 
songs were so well programmed as to ep 
alert the interest of the listeners, who show- 
ered applause on composer-pianist and 
singer. 

BENNO MolIsEIWITSCH 


Next door at the Playhouse at the same 
hour there appe ared Benno Moiseiwitsch, in 
a program consisting of Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms and "Che pin, all superbly played. A 
large audience signified its delight and in- 
sisted on many encores. 

BACON 

Civic Theater, Katherine 
scored heavily in New 
here in a piano 


KATHERINE 
At the new 
Bacon, who recently 
York, her first bow 
recital which attracted a large gathering. 
Miss Bacon began her recital with the 
lengthy Brahms Sonata in F minor, in 
which she proved herself well equipped mu- 
and technically. The many difficul- 
ontained in the sonata seemed mere 
for the pianist, whose sure tech- 
nic served her well in the intricate pas- 
sages and she displayed a tone of great 
beauty and clarity of thought that made her 
performance well nigh perfect. The balance 
of her program included numbers by Cou- 
Chopin, Ravel, Albeniz and Liszt. 
CHICAGO Music Socrety 
The Chicago Chamber Music Society is 
doing a great deal toward popularizing 
chgmber music in this community. That the 
public appreciates the popular price of 
twenty-five cents admission was again at- 
tested by the size of the audience when the 
Amy Neill Quartet gave the second concert 
of the series in the hall of classical music, 
Sunday afternoon. 
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PAUL RoBESON 
his triumphs in the East, Paul 
Orchestra Hall with his 
a program of Negro 
Heralded as the lead- 
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that exalted status. The 
besides a glorious voice, 
lent musicianship, clear English enun- 
complete knowledge of the 
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iture he 


hearers 


song liter: 
enthusiast 
tones, which in the low 
ne of Chaliapin at his best and of Werren- 
rath in the high register. Robeson, too, is a 
big personality. His stage presence is cor- 
rect, dignified, and his singing is that of 
an artist in the best sense of the word. His 
emphatic was richly deserved and 
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where he has established himself perma- 
nently in the hearts of concert-goers. 

The singer was well supported by Law- 
rence Brown, who played fine accompani- 
ments, and the assisting artist, Justin Sand- 
ridge, played piano solos which would have 
been a credit to better known pianists. 

Howarp WELLS Puri. Wins ConrTeEST 

Pauline Manchester, one of Howard 
Wells’ most talented artist-pupils, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra during the present season, as a 
result of having won first place in the re- 
cent contest of the Society of American 
Musicians. Miss Manchester is one of Mr. 
Wells’ most worthy disciples and is fast 
making a name for herself in the profes- 
sional field. 

Cortor AGAIN WiTH SYMPHONY 

Alfred Cortot made his second appearance 
this season as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, at the Tuesday afternoon concert of 
December 10, when the French pianist dis- 
played his superb art in the Schumann Con- 
certo, once more scoring unusual success. 

Woman’s SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

That the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra is 
fast coming into its own as a representative 
Chicago organization under its new leader, 
Ebba Sundstrom, was more forcefully demon- 
strated than ever before at its third pro- 
gram of the season, on December 11, at 
the Eighth Street Theater. At this concert 
Miss Sundstrom showed that she is a thor- 
oughly schooled conductor, with definite ideas 
of her own, understanding of the orchestra 
and its resources and a fine musician. She 
has drilled her forces well, knows what 
she wants and knows how to go about it, 
and the result is notable improvement in 
every section of this ambitious body of 
women—particularly in the strings, which 
bid fair to equal those of many an older 
organization. 

In the Handel Concerto Grosso, with which 
the program began, the strings had oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their excellence, and 
in the Mozart G minor Symphony Miss 
Sundstrom built up many fine climaxes. 

Other numbers on the program were a 
Fantasie for Piano and Orchestra, with 
Agnes Hope Pillsbury at the piano; and in 
honor of Mac Dowell’ s anniversary the Amer- 
ican composer’s D minor Concerto for piano 
and orchestra (solo part played by Mae 
Doelling Schmitt) and his Woodland Suite. 
These could not be heard. 

PuBLIC Music DEPARTMENT 
DEMONSTRATES 


ScHOOLs’ 


Cultural appreciation as a means of pro- 
moting good citizenship had a demonstration 
at Orchestra Hall on December 11, when the 
music department of the Chicago public 
schools, headed by Dr. J. Lewis Browne, 
presented a program at the semi-annual 
civic assembly of the schools. The public 
school civic assemblies were inaugurated a 
year ago; their plan is to present programs 
by the school departments and to promote 
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good citizenship by encouraging leadership 
and cooperative ability in public school stu- 
dents who are to be Chicago’s future citi- 
zens. 

The speakers on this occasion were Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, 
whose subject was Music in the Public 
Schools; Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who 
talked on Building Chicago’s City-Wide Mu- 
sic Program and Samuel Insull, president of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, who spoke on The 
Contribution of the Civic Opera to Chicago 
Life. 

School choruses, orchestras and bands 
demonstrated what excellent work is being 
done in the music department under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. Lewis Browne, eminent 
musician, and his assistants. 

Forty-seven students, one from each high 
school and junior high school of the city, 
were awarded Julius Rosenwald medals for 
exceptional leadership ability. Three were 
given one year scholarships to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, also donated by Mr. Rosen- 
wald. 

Henrot Levy Crus 

The opening meeting of the Heniot Levy 
Club for the season was held in Kimball 
Hall in November. Artist members par- 
ticipating in the program included Berthola 
Pirosh, Tessie Taizlin, Mildred Stern, 
Goldie Altschul, Beatrice Eppstein, Theo- 
phil Voecks and Charlotte Weiss. The 
newly elected officers are Ada Honderick, 
president; Andiss Caward, vice president; 
Blenda Sterner, corresponding secretary; 
Irving Levine, recording secretary, and Fern 
Weaver, treasurer. 


Bock ScHoo, or Music 


The Block School of Music presented pu- 
pils of Cecile de Horvath in piano recital 
on December 12. Those taking part were 
Albert Meyr, Clare Chayes, Lydia Winter, 
Lillian Korecky, Lillian Brown and Theo- 
dore Lownik, who presented an intricate 
program in a manner which reflected the 
excellent training received under the able 
guidance of Mme. de Horvath, head of the 
piano department at the Block School. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The Christmas recess will begin December 
21 and continue until January 2, when pri- 
vate lessons and all classes will resume. 

A special teachers’ training course of one 
week only will be given during the Xmas 
holidays by Louise Robyn, beginning De- 
cember 26. The course will cover completely 
the various phases and stages of child de- 
velopment in music, with exhibitions of all 
the work by children from the ages of three 
to fifteen. 

Berenice Viole, of the piano faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in program in Conserva- 
tory Hall on December 12 

Helen Sandford, talented composer and 
pupil of Adolf Weidig, played a group of 
her own compositions before Gamma Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta ina Musicale on the evening 
of December 10 in Kimball Salon. The 
program included the Umbrian Suite of four 
numbers for piano, the Sonata for violin 
and piano, in which Miss Sandford was as- 
sisted by Alice Stephenson, artist pupil of 
Jacques Gordon, and two songs sung by 
Ruth Snyder, pupil of Elaine De Sellem. 


SoLtotst PLays Own VIOLIN AND 
P1aNo NUMBERS 

Interpreting her own compositions on both 
the violin and the piano, Sonia Gramatté, 
a Parisian born of Russian parentage, 
proved one of the most unusual soloists 
ever to have appeared with the Chicago 
Symphony, when she made her initial Chi- 
cago appearance at the December 13-14 con- 
certs. In her Elegie and Danse Marocaine 
for violin and her Konzertstuck for piano, 
she showed originality in ideas of compo- 
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sition and interpretation and by her versatil- 
ity and charm of manner she won her listen- 
ers’ appreciation. 

The purely orchestral numbers included 
the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, the 
Debussy Nocturnes and the Slavonic Dances 
of Dvorak 

Cuicaco MusicaAL CoLLece AcTIVITIES 


Leonard Sorkin, protege pupil of Max 
Fischel, who looks like Heifetz of several 
years ago, and who also promises to be quite 
a famous fiddler, will perform the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto with the Civic Orchestra in 
January. The concert will be under the aus- 
pices of the Society of American Musicians, 
which sponsored the competition in which 
Master Sorkin was successful. 

Jules Bledsoe, famous Negro baritone, who 
has been starring as Old Man River in The 
Show Boat, is coaching with Dr. La Viol- 
lette in composition and orchestration. 

Alfred Cortot, French pianist, who ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, called at the college to visit his 
old friend and colleague, Rudolph Ganz. 

Organ pupils of Charles H. Demorest, 
assisted by Solon West, voice pupil of Mr. 
Reed, appeared in concert at the studio, De- 
cember 10. Mr. Demorest’s pupils included 
Norbert Hertel, Alfred Loomer, Margaret 
Kruse, Marie Cowgill, Harry Clement, Hel- 
len Morton and Joe Finch. 

The artist concert on December 8 was 
sponsored by Phi Beta Sorority, members of 
which organization presented the program. 
The performers included Helen Ritsch, pian- 
ist; Burdette Squire, harpist, and Elizabeth 
Klein, contralto. As usual, a very large audi- 
ence gathered to hear the artistic program. 

Essa SuNDSTROM ScorES IN CONCERT 

Appearing at the new Civic Opera House 
at a concert sponsored by the Swedish Glee 
Club and the Daughters of Sweden, on No- 
vember 24, Ebba Sundstrom, violinist and 
conductor of the Woman’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chicago, scored heavily with a 
capacity audience. The house was sold out 
two weeks in advance. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Robeson Sails 


Paul Robeson, Negro singer, who gave 
another program of Negro music in New 
York on December 14 (the fourth within 
a month), was kept busy during his short 
six weeks’ stay in this country, appearing in 
New Brunswick, N. J., Toronto, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, Madison, and Columbus. 
His last concert was given at Princeton, 
N. J., a benefit performance for the church 
parish where his father served as pastor for 
many years. Mr. Robeson sailed on the 
Olympic, December 20, for London, where he 
will immediately begin rehearsals for the 
forthcoming production of Othello, in which 
he is to play the title role. 


Cadman’s New Symphonic Work 


Cadman has written an Oriental Rhapsody 
which has just been issued by the Edwin 
Kalmus Company of New York City, and it 
is already scheduled for performance by five 
well known American orchestras. Rodzin- 
ski of the Los Angeles Philharmonic has 
requested Cadman to conduct its first per- 
formance, which he will do if he can with- 
draw himself long enough from his Fox 
Movietone activities. 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 33) 
shared by Marie Jeritza, the Elisabeth, and 
Margaret Matzenauer, Venus. 

Mme. Jeritza presented a beautiful pic- 
ture and sang with a vocal charm and clarity 
that were highly impressive. Mme. Matze- 
nauer’s beautiful, voluminous voice was 
heard to particular advantage in the role 
allotted to her. 

Lawrence Tibbett did full justice to the 
role of Wolfram. His fine singing was one 
of the few high lights of the evening. Others 
in the cast were Rudolf Laubenthal, reap- 
pearing in the title part with his accustomed 
routined skill, Richard Mayr, Marek Wind- 
heim, Arnold Gabor, Max Bloch, James 
Wolfe and Editha Fleischer. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 

CAVALLERIA AND PAGLIACCI, 
(MATINEE) 

The time-honored but not time-worn Mas- 
cagni-Leoncavailo double bill drew a capac- 
ity audience for the Saturday matinee. In 
Cavalleria Rusticana Mme. Rakowska was 
a dramatic but not too dulcet-voiced San- 
tuzza and Frederick Jagel displayed his 
beautiful tenor to the best advantage as 
Turiddu. The chief roles in Pagliacci were 
entrusted to Nanette Guilford, whose Nedda 
became pleasantly familiar to Metropolitan 
patrons last season; Lauri-Volpi, a dramatic 
and ample-voiced Canio, and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, whose Prologue was delivered in 
memorable fashion. Mr. Bellezza conducted 
both operas. 


IL TRovAToRE, DECEMBER 14 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza chose Verdi’s old, but 
always popular, war-horse, Il Trovatore, for 
the debut of his new American tenor, Ed- 
ward Ransome, on Saturday evening. Much 
has been heard of the new comer who earned 
considerable success abroad as Edoardo di 
Renzo. Prior to leaving these shores, he 
was soloist at the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. Born in Canada, Mr. Ransome came 
to America as a child and has lived here 
ever since—hence he is called an American. 

The new tenor made an excellent impres- 
sion and is certain to become one of the 
company’s dependable artists. He revealed 
a fine voice of dramatic tendency, clear and 
resonant, which he uses with more taste than 
the average opera singer does today. Never 
once during the evening did Ransome seem 
to force his voice, even when excusable nerv- 
ousness in the first and second acts tended 
sometimes to lessen the power of his singing 
in the concerted numbers. His production is 
admirable allowing a freedom of tone that 
is pleasing. The biggest moment of his 
performance came with his aria, Di Quella 
Pira in the third act. This he sang superbly 
with an exquisite tonal quality and feeling. 
At its conclusion the big house broke loose 
and gave the tenor a well merited ovation. 
An ovation that came from the audience— 
not a claque. From then on Mr. Ransome 
was master of himself and his performance 

was praiseworthy. He looked extremely 
well on the stage and acted with the routine 
that comes with experience. After the third 
act, he had to respond to six or seven cur- 
tain calls so enthusiastic was the applause. 
Mr. Ransome’s future performances will be 
awaited with interest. There is a place for 
a tenor of Ransome’s kind in the company. 
He should fill it with distinction, judging 
from his first appearance. 

Elisabeth Rethberg was the Leonora. In 
beautiful voice she did some highly effec- 
tive singing, investing the role with dramatic 
feeling. She was warmly applauded during 
the evening, especially after the Miserere 
scene, finely done. Danise as Count di Luna 
gave a good account of himself, but the 
same thing cannot be said of Julia Claussen, 
the Azucena. Mme. Claussen was not in 
the happiest of voice and made numerous 
errors in her singing, one of which might 
have thrown less experienced singers, off 
their guard. This was noted also by the 
World, as: “Our only quibble with the sup- 
porting ranks concerned Julia Claussen 
whose singing at times seemed full of griev- 
ous errors.” Bellezza gave the score a 
worthy reading. 


La Ronoptne, DecemBer 16 


Puccini’s La Rondine continues to be a 
favorite at the opera house, judging from 
the size and enthusiasm of the audience at 
its first performance this season. The rea- 
son is easy to fathom; the music is ingrati- 
ating and within the comprehension of all 
classes of opera-goers, the cast is an exem- 
plary one, and the mis-en-scene is charming— 
a combination which makes La Rondine one 
of the most attractive of the Metropolitan 
productions. 

Lucrezia Bori, her delightful voice per- 
fectly attuned, and her radiant personality 
shining far over the footlights, was again 
the Magda, a role which she has made pecu- 
liarly her own. Opposite the Spanish diva 
was Gigli, of the golden voice, eminent vocal 
art and sympathetic personality. Edith 


Fleischer was winsome and sweet-voiced as 
Lisette, and Mr. Tokatyan amused as the 
romantic poet, Prunier. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING—OPERA—CONCERT 
Studio: 215 West 88th Street, New York City 


OPERA COMPANY 


Tel. Schuyler 6390 








Saturday, December 21 


. Spanish Concert, Town Hall (E). 


Sunday, December 22 
Philharmonic- Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall 


). 
Adesdi Chorus, Town Hall (A). 
James Whittaker, song, John Golden Theater (E). 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, Forrest 
Theater (E). 


Monday, December 23 


New Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Beethoven Association, Town H 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, ya 


Theater (E). 

Tuesday, December 24 
Juilliard Graduate School, Heckscher Theater (A). 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, Forrest 


Theater (E) 


Forrest 


d h 





ws Graduate School, Heckscher Theater (E). 
uth 


St. Denis and Ted Shi 
“fae (E). 

Thursday, December 26 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Gisella Neu, violin, Town Hall (E). 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, Forrest 
Theater (E). 
Friday, December 27 


Philharmonie- Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall 
onan Society of New York, Carnegie Hall ). 
Chastome Lund Opera Company, Town Hall (M). 
Stella Stamier, piano, Town Hall ( 
sr ss Trio, Washington Irving High School 
Rah St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, Forrest 
Theater (E). 
Saturday, December 28 
Onshactral Concert for Children, Carnegie Hall 
( 


awn, dance, Forrest 


Isadora Duncan Dancers, Carnegie Hall (A) 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall 


( 
Dorothy Gordon, Young People’s Concert, Town 


Juilliard Graduate School, Heckscher Theater (E). 
Sunday, December 29 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall 
A). 


iano, Carnegie Hall (E). 
lorenc ert, song, Town Hall (A). 
Carola Geen, dance, Hampden Theater (E). 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, Forrest 
Theater (E). 
Monday, December 30 
Mesigined Gambol, MacDowell Benefit, 


(E). 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, 
Theater (E). 

Tuesday, December 31 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, 

Theater (E). 

Wednesday, January 1 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, Forrest 
Theater (E). 

Thursday, January 2 

a. Reason -Symphony Society, Carnegie 


oan Schonberger, violin, Town Hall (E). 
Artistic Mornings, Plaza. 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, dance, 
Theater (E). | 
Friday, January 3 
Feppecnenie Semehene Society, 


Yehudi Menuhin, violin, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Saturday, January 4 
Maria Safonoff, piano, Carnegie Hall (A). 
The Conductorless Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hal 
Ruth St. wp oe and Ted Shawn, dance, Forrest 
Theater (E). 
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Carnegie Hall 


Spencer to Feature Albeniz 


Eleanor Spencer, who will give a Car- 
negie Hall recital on January 18, will play 
three Little Sonatas by Mateo Albeniz, 
Cantallos and Mateo Ferrer, illustrating the 
beginning of what is called today the sonata 
form. The piano arrangements are by Nin. 
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tion to the motion picture art. 

Academy of Teachers of Singing. Studio: 

Street, New York. Opposite Public Library. Tel. 
If no answer ring Susquehanna 4500. 





Special attention to the speaking and singing voice in rela- 
Member of the American 
4 West 40th 
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Aroom 
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N. Y. 





John McCORMACK 


Direction D. 


565 Fifth Avenue 
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F. McSweeney 


New York 
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NEW YORK 
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Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


ma Donna 
Formerly as. J Opera, New H 
Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
; La Scale, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. 





VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
celebrities. 


Phone Endicott 8066 











NORMAL 


SESSIONS 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 
Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy. | ers and how to teach 


the Beginner to play in the 
Sight Singing without 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson 


“De re me,” 


First Lesso 
=o9b OR " “Numbers.” 
One and Constructive Music Book. 


Associate Teachers in Every State. 
Send for catalogue and Guest Card 
Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Ave. (30th St.), New York City 


Phone Bogardus 5153 











CYRENA VAN GORDON 


Baldwin Piano 





ILLIAM C. CARL 


TEACHER OF ORGANISTS 


at the 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Students aided in securing positions 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., New York 











@ VICTOR RECORDS 


METROPOLITAN 


33.W.42'St. New York City 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 16 East 1ith 
Street, New York City. 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Shitses. fit Ti. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Normal Classes— 
Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Asheville, 
N. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class. 
- JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
th St., Portland, Ore. 
vonk A. CHASE, Corucsie Hall, New York 
City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—s EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 
0. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise DUNNING) 
The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied —W hy? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS:— 
BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 
Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 
Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie 


Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 
gan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th 
Street, Portland, Ore. 


of Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 8. 
Wood St, Chicago, Ill. College of Music 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 1115 Grant St., 
Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 
Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 
New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. Marys’ 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Sent Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Cla 

124 Zast ‘ie St, 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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SINGERS, MUSICIANS, 
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Make phonograph records of your 
repertoire, on permanent and inde- ; 
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DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 
143 East 62nd Street, New York 
Tel. REGent 5558 
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VINCENT V. 


Successor to Axtnur J. Husparp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
Met.: R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway New York 


MUSICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 


(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT) 
GroTrian Hawt, 115 Wicmore §r., Louson, ENGLAND 


Established to assist and to give unp d and unbiased 
advice to artiste and students in selecting teachers, ar- 
ous aging auditions and in helping in establishing careers 
in 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 


Sropio, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu = Mer, France, January until 
ay. 


J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 
Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 


Seemination end preparation. Authorised by Mr. Thidoud 
to recommend selected students for hie master clase 
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Mertropouitan Opera Company 
Authorized Representative of 

Lilli Lehmann Method 
Berlin, Germany 
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Metropolitan Opera 
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Music Notes from Coast to Coast 





Allentown, Pa. A capacity audience 
greeted Pescha Kagan in Deitz Hall at 
Cedar Crest College, giving her one of the 
unusual receptions to which she is accustomed 
and begging for more and more of her bril- 
liant renditions of Chopin, Liszt, Bach and 
others. Although her program was sched- 
uled to last but an hour, the audience was so 
enthusiastic in its response that Miss Kagan 
played three-quarters of an hour longer. A 
great test of her appeal to the young col- 
lege girls was that she not only thrilled 
with her brilliant numbers but in the quiet 
moods of the Chopin Nocturne, Ballade and 
Etudes and the Schumann Romance, they 
hung breathlessly on each fading note. She 
played Bach’s Chromatische, Fantasy and 
Fugue with sparkling tones, rich with color. 
Into Prokofieff’s March she breathed the 
real Russia in a way that the students had 
never heard in other pianist’s a 


Birmingham, Ala. Kreisler appeared 
in concert here in the Municipal Auditorium 
under the local direction of Edna Gockel 
Gussen. He drew the largest audience that 
has attended an artist concert for many sea- 
sons, and held all enraptured for nearly two 
hours. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, continuing its study of Phases of 
American Music, presented an interesting 
program on Negro Spirituals, at the No- 
vember meeting. Sara Mallam was leader for 
this program, giving an excellent paper on 
the subject and illustrating it with the sing- 
ing of Negro spirituals by a group of young 
Negro students from the Miles Memorial 
College for Negroes. Under the direction 
of Lillian Forman they sang these songs of 
their race with all the natural fervor and 
feeling that text and music can express. 
Truly no one can sing the spirituals like 
the southern Negro. Mrs. C. W. Phillips 
gave an interesting review of musical books 
of recent publication, and Mrs. Emmette 
Johnson led the discussion of current musi- 
cal topics, assisted by Alice Graham and 
Florence London. 

Two young Birmingham musicians who won 
academic diplomas from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory last June are adding their talent 
this winter to the musical contingent in this 
city. They are Minerva Louise Yelton, 
pianist, pupil of Leo Paalz, and Marion E. 
White, soprano, voice pupil of Dan Beddoe. 
Both are members of the Delta Omicron 
Sorority. 

The Birmingham Music Study Club pre- 
sented Herman Rosen, violinist, in the sec- 
ond of its series of matinee musicales, at 
the Little Theater. Although the weather 
was bad, a large audience attended the con- 
cert, and was charmed with the artistry and 
exquisite playing of Mr. Rosen. 

The Canbrian Concert Company, under 
the management of David Owen Jones, ap- 
peared at the First Methodist Church in this 
city, and delighted a large audience. These 
Welsh concert artists have an international 
reputation for beautiful singing, and they 
sustained their reputation on this occasion. 

Estella Allen Striplin, member of the fac- 
ulty of the Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music, and soprano soloist, was presented 
in recital by the Woodlawn Music Study 
Club. She was assisted by Lois Greene, 
pianist and accompanist. 

Leslie Roze presented her pupils, William 
Raney, tenor, Sara Coleman, soprano, Sara 
Crump, mezzo-soprano, and Charles San- 
ders, baritone, in recital in the Music Room 
of the public library. 

The Men’s Glee Club of Birmingham- 
Southern College gave its annual home con- 
cert on November 26 in Munger Memorial 
Hall. There were numbers by the Glee 
Club Orchestra, the Harmony Hill Quartet, 
under the direction of John Clare Thomas, 
and solos by Paul Stoes, violinist, and 
Helen Stricklin, contralto. In the burlesque 
opera, Cleopatra, characters were portrayed 
by Robert Chalker, tenor; Roy Archer, bari- 
tone; Wallace Peacock, bass; Lilberne Carre 
and Bernard Shaw. 

Maryla Granowski, Polish-Lithuanian so- 
prano, was presented in concert by the Yan- 
cey Chapter, U. D. C., at the Little Theater. 
She was assisted by Rita Altaga, danseuse. 

The Children of the Confederacy presented 
Mrs. W. T. Ward, soprano; Patrick Denton, 
tenor, and Leta Hendricks Johnston, violin- 
ist, in a program arranged by Sara Mallam. 

The Pythian Sisters, Fidelity Temple, pre- 
sented Mae Shackleford, soprano; Minnie 
McNeill Carr, pianist, and James rag 
tenor, in an interesting program. A. 


Buena Vista, Va. Southern Semin- 
ary, at Buena Vista, Va., opened its sea- 
son of recitals with an organ recital at St. 
John’s M.E. Church when Edna Guevchen- 
ian, director of the organ department ren- 
dered a program including compositions of 
Guilmant, Franck, Rheinberger, Bizet, 
Schubert, Wagner and Bach. She was as- 
sisted by Margaret Durham Robey, soprano 


and pupil of Badrig Guevchenian, in songs of 
Caldara, Hahm and Reichardt. 

On November 12 Southern Seminary pre- 
sented Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, director 
of the music department, in a song recital in 
the chapel. His program included songs of 
Schubert, Bach, Bizet, Massenet, Vidal, 
Bridge, Hageman and Aylward; also an Ar- 
menian song, Ov Dsidsernag. Edna Guev- 
chenian was at the piano. 

On November 24, Mr. and Mrs. Guev- 
chenian presented their pupils in a “Vesper 
Recital’ in the Seminary Chapel. L. 


Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. H. E. Talbott, 
who for several years sponsored Westmin- 
ster Choir of Dayton before it left to make 
its residence at Ithaca, N. Y., was patron- 
ness for the appearance of the Le Morgan 
Trio at Steinway Hall in New York City 
on November 20th. This is a string trio 
made up of the American girls, Virginia, 
Frances and Marguerite Morgan. 

The American Opera Company was heard 
here recently at the Victory Theater by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Carmen was 
given as the first feature of the Dayton 
Symphony Course which is managed by Pa- 
tricia O’Brien. 

St. Olaf’s Choir will be heard in Dayton 
during February. It will appear at Memo- 
rial Hall under the auspices of Lutheran 
churches of the city. 

Frederick Allen, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Allen, has been named minister of 
music of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He is a student of West- 
minster Choir School, which is now affiliated 
with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ith- 
aca, N. Y 

The choir of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the directorship of W. Scott 
Westerman, gave Mendelssohn’s St. Paul re- 
cently, as a feature of two evening services. 

John Charles Thomas presented the second 
of the Civic Music League series on Novem- 
ber 26 at Memorial Hall. He was assisted 
by Lester Hodges at the piano. 

A service dedicated to Dayton’s blind, and 
arranged in honor of the Louis Braille cen- 
tenary, was presented November 24 by Rev. 
Don H. Copeland, organist and choirmaster 
of Christ Episcopal Church. M. E. 


Denver, Colo. Arthur M. Oberfelder 
and Robert Slack have united their efforts 
this year in order to bring to the people 
of Denver even greater and more varied 
programs than each has been able to do in 
the past. Their programs are to be offered 
under the banner of “Greater Artists Se- 
ries.’ Horowitz, Werrenrath and Gianinni 
are among those scheduled for concerts in 
the near future. 

Mary Lewis has again charmed us with 
her gracious and beautiful presence. Her 
program opened with an Italian group, fol- 
lowed by three little-known numbers by 
Marx. The Casta Diva from Norma, and 
Nightingales of Lincoln’s Inn, an old Eng- 
lish air, were most delightful and especially 
emphasized her clear lyric quality. Other 
numbers were La Chapelier by Erik Satie, 
and Les Filles de Cadix by Delibes. Two 
songs of Spanish California by Gertrude 
Ross were featured, and the ever-popular 
Blue Danube closed the program. Her en- 
cores included the humorous House that 
Jack Built and the Waltz Song from La 
Boheme. 

The Conservatory of Colorado Woman's 
College has just announced the addition of 
Laura dell’Osso to its faculty. Mme. dell’- 
Osso comes to Denver direct from Rome, 
Italy, where she has enjoyed notable suc- 
cess in opera and teaching. After studying 
with Perilli, Brogi and Giraudet, she made 
her debut in Lucia. Ske has also been lo- 
cated in Boston as soloist in Philip Hale’s 
choir, and was professor of voice at Syra- 
cuse University in New York. 

Another important newcomer is Goldie 
Pugh Fleming, violinist, who comes to Den- 
ver from Boston, to take charge of the 
Public School Music Department at Colo- 
rado Woman’s College Conservatory. She 
is a graduate of Western College for 
Women, Oxford, and Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago. 

Friends of Alice Quarles, Denver pianist. 
were delighted recently to learn that she 
had received a Juilliard Foundation Scholar- 
ship. Miss Quarles is a pupil of Alpheus 
Elder of the Lamont School of Music. Vir- 
ginia Quarles. cellist, pupil of Frank John, 
also won a $2,000 award. 

The Denver Music Week Association and 
Pro Musica joined in presenting Marcel 
Dupré, eminent French organist, in recital 
at the City Auditorium. His magnificent 
talents were displayed in Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor and the Prelude, Rejoice, 
Ye Christians; also his own transcription 
of Mozart’s Fugue in C minor. Le Coucou 
of Daquin was so delightful that he was 
forced to repeat it. The Pastorale of Cesar 
Franck was beautifully done, as was Widor’s 
Intermezzo from the Sixth Symphony. Du- 
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GIACOMO QUINTANO 


THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST 
Will accept a tow pupils during 1929-30 
Specialist in Program Building 
Address: E. Fimmine, Sec’y, 1228 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Atwater 7782 


E. BEAUFORT - GODWIN 


COACH - - ACCOMPANIST 

School of Musicianship for Singers and Accompanists 
Clearinghouse for Program Songs 

164 BE. 6lst St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Regent 4138 


TINA PAGGI 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
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SOPRANO 
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MAUDE MARION TRACY 
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pré’s own Cortege and Litany merited our 
enthusiasm. The feature of the program 
was his famous improvisation. Themes by 
prominent Denver musicians were handed 
him, from which he chose the best. These he 
combined in a symphony of three move- 
ments which was at once unusual and stu- 
pendous. 

Dorothy Tefft, Velma Cashmore, Ruth 
Flynn Patton and Ruth Sherart entertained 
recently at a tea given in honor of Laura 
dell’Osso and Goldie Pugh Fleming. The 
program consisted of numbers by Rebecca 
Vaughn, pianist, Frankie Nast, violinist, and 
Florence Evans, soprano. M. V. Z. 


Detroit, Mich. The sixth Sunday af- 
ternoon concert was an all-orchestral pro- 
gram conducted by Victor Kolar. It was 
most interesting with something to suit all 
tastes and was received with unmistakable 
approval. It consisted of the overture to Le 
Roi D’Ys, Lalo; Irish Tune from County 
Derry and Country Garden, by Percy 
Grainger; Ballet Suite from Coppelia, De- 
libes; Overture, Patrie, op. 19, Bizet; 
Waltz, Artist’s Life, Strauss, and the Ca- 
priccio Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The American Opera Company gave four 
performances at Orchestra Hall, November 
14, 15 and 16. The operas were Faust, Car- 
men, Madame Butterfly and Yolanda of 
Cyprus. The critics were united and un- 
stinted in their praise of the fresh young 
voices, the fine ensemble, and the careful 
attention to detail that marked the presen- 
tations. The good diction of the singers also 
came in for praise, and numerous converts to 
the cause of opera in English were made. 

Percy Grainger gave a recital at Orchestra 
Hall on November 19. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented Herbert 
Heyner in recital at the Twentieth Century 
Club, his program consisting of unhackneyed 
and interesting numbers. 

The first meeting of the Detroit Chapter 
of Pro Musica was held at the Art Institute. 
The program honored Alexandre Glazounoff, 
who attended for part of the program. The 
Detroit String Quartet played Prelude and 
Fugue and a Polka from the works called 
Les Vendedis. This had three themes, the 
first composed by Sokoloff, the second by 
Glazounoff, and the third by Liadov. 

Gabriel Leonoff, Russian tenor, was heard 
here for the first time. He sang two Glazou- 
noff songs and several other Russian songs. 
He was accompanied by Margaret Manne- 
bach. He was heard in another group con- 
sisting of Spanish songs. The quartet closed 
the first half of the program with Waldo 
Warner’s Pixie Ring Suite. The program 
closed with four compositions by Casella in 
ultra modern style. J. M.S. 


El Paso, Tex. The series of concerts 
presented by Mrs. Hallett Johnson began 
with a recital by Marcel Dupré, in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, where a new organ 
has recently been installed. Mrs. Johnson 
entertained with a large tea after the recital. 

The second concert of the series was given 
by the Russian Cossack Chorus, under Sergei 
Socoloff, who plays upon his singers as if 
they were so many strings, thus obtaining 
marvelous effects. 

The music department of the Woman's 
Club, of which Mrs. Samuel Watkins is 
chairman, presented Mrs. William Owen, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Frank Cameron, pianist, in 
recital, in the Woman’s Club House. A 
capacity audience greeted the artists, who 
are among El Paso’s best. A reception fol- 
lowed the recital. 


Seattle, Wash. One of the delightful 
programs of recent days was that given by 
Berthe Poncy and Myron Jacobson, Seattle 
pianists, who are achieving wide distinction 
as interpreters of two-piano literature. 
Under the management of Cecilia Augs- 
perger Schultz, who deserves especial com- 
mendation for her efforts in behalf of North- 
western artists, these two pianists were pre- 
sented in the Spanish Ballroom of the 
Olympic Hotel. The most brilliant work was 
the Liszt E Minor Concerto Pathetique, 
which brought forth continued rounds of ap- 
plause. The Glazounoff Second Sonata in E 
major opened the program, while three 
Saint-Saéns numbers and a Schumann were 
also included. 

The Seattle Musical Arts Society pre- 
sented a Northwestern pianist and lecturer 
—David Campbell—in a splendid program. 
Mr. Campbell is a Portland pianist who is 
recognized as one of the Coast’s fine per- 
formers. The subject of his lecture was 
From the Listener’s Standpoint, and he illus- 
trated his points with a varied program of 
well known selections. 

Franklin Riker gave a fascinating lecture 
at the Cornish Little Theater, wherein he not 
only spoke of his conception of the principles 
of voice development, but also illustrated his 
attitude by giving demonstration lessons to 
several of his pupils. In addition Mr. Riker 
sang two groups of songs which displayed 
his own ability as a performer as well as a 
teacher. 

Maurice Friedman, baritone, has returned 
to Seattle after several years’ absence, during 
which time he studied with several noted 
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Eastern vocal specialists. Mr. Friedman has 
opened vocal studios here. 

John Hopper, Seattle pianist and member 
of the Cornish School faculty, has returned 
to the city after a short tour as accompanist 
for Kathryn Meisle, contralto. 

The Western Washington Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists presented an 
organ recital at which all the soloists were 
local artists. Douglas Forbes, basso, con- 
tributed a group of solos. 

The Cornish School has announced the ad- 
dition of Dorothea Hopper to its piano facul- 
ty. Miss Hopper was formerly of Seattle 
and a student at the Cornish School. For 
the past three years she has been studying 
in the East and abroad, with such teachers 
as Ernest Hutcheson and Wanda Landowska, 
and was a Juilliard Fellowship student in 
New York. She was also a piano and normal 
student with the late Calvin B. Cady. 

Paul Pierre McNeely presented three of 
his talented piano students in an afternoon 
recital at his studios in the Seattle Theatre 
Building. Rhea Kessler, Randolph Hokan- 
son and Greta Thompson each displayed, in 
an excellent manner, the able instruction 
which they have received. 


Tiffin, Ohio Ernest Moeller, a blind 
musician, was heard in recital and created 
an excellent impression, displaying techni- 
cal facility and fine musicianship, in piano 
and flute solos. The accompaniments for 
the flute numbers were played by Mrs. 
Moeller, who also was well received in sev- 
eral piano solos. — 


Valley Forge, Pa. The first annual 
music festival of the American Society of the 
Ancient Instruments was held at the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel on November 15 
and 16. Four concerts of chamber music of 
the past were given on the afternoon and 
evening of these two days. Ben Stad, 
founder and director of the Society, plays 
the viola d'amour, while the other artists and 
their instruments are Jo Brodo, quinton; 
Josef Smit, viole de gamba; Christian Klug, 
basse de viole, and Flora Stad, clavecin. 


Vermillion, S. D. Two numbers of 
the artists’ course have been given. Suzanne 
Kenyon, soprano, gave a costume recital, 
consisting of songs of early French writers, 
a group of Spanish songs, a group of Chinese 
songs, and a group of old Southern songs. 
Ratan Devi, contralto, gave a recital of 
Hindu folk music, Kashmiri songs, etc., in 
which she accompanied herself with the 
native Hindu instrument, the tamburi. This 
recital was also done in native Hindu cos- 
tume and was intensely interesting from the 
historical standpoint. On January 21 we are 
to have a violin recital by Boris Koutzen and 
on March 5 a piano recital by F. Gerald 
Smith. 

On December 18 the combined glee clubs 
of the University will give Victor Herbert’s 
opera, The Red ‘Mill. This will be directed 
by A. L. Wilson, head of the voice depart- 
ment, and will be accompanied by = Uni- 
versity orchestra. , Eon 


Pletts Wins Critical Favor 


Winifred Pletts was one of the artists 
who appeared recently before the Chaminade 
Club of Yonkers, N. Y. She was heard in 
Yonkers last year at a benefit concert at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Willard Frost, when 
she created a splendid impression. In her 
Chaminade appearance, Miss Pletts dupli- 
cated this success, the Yonkers Statesman 
declaring that the combination of personal 
charm, both in manner and appearance, and 
a delicate coloratura, completely captivated 
the audience. “The girlishness of her voice 
is deceptive,” said this critic, “for there is 
nothing trivial in the type of music Miss 
Pletts sings, nor in the technical excellence 
with which she sings such difficult scores 
as Una voce poco fa from Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville.” The Herald stated that she 
sang this aria as only a soprano with the 
tone quality of a voice such as hers could 
sing it, that she delighted her audience and 
was forced to respond with two encores. 

Following a recent appearance in Scran- 
ton, Pa. at the Y. M. A. Auditorium, 
D. E. Jones in the Republican gave it as his 
opinion that Miss Pletts showed much train- 
ing of voice, plenty of technic in trilling, an 
extensive use of roulades, and a great reach 
to the loftiest heights. 

On December 15 the soprano was heard 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel in New York. 


Rudolph Reuter Popular in 
Indianapolis 


The well known pianist, Rudolph Reuter, 
has given several series of lecture-recitals in 
various cities of the middle-west. In Indian- 
apolis, where he has appeared literally scores 
of times as virtuoso, in chamber music con- 
certs and as lecturer, he is this season en- 
gaged for the sixth consecutive series of 
eight lecture-recitals. These began auspi- 
ciously at the Propylaeum before a very large 
audience, and the subject was, Examples of 
the Latest Contemporary Music. Mr. Reuter 
also played a number of Chopin compositions. 
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La Argentina's Dancin, 
Appeals to Minneapolis 


Paulist Choristers Give Notable Program 
—Thibaud Soloist With Symphony 
Orchestra—MacPhail’ Conducts 
Apollo Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—One cannot imag- 
ine Spanish music without dance rhythms, 
and now those who filled the Lyceum Thea- 
ter on the evening of December 4 will find 
it difficult to imagine Spanish dance rhythms 
without seeing La Argentina. The charm 
and grace of this dancer, the vivid costumes, 
the subtle magic of her castanets elevated 
the individual versions of such familiar 
dances as the Bolero, the Tango, the Segui- 
dillas far above folk dances. The several 
other dance interpretations of this recital 
were just so many more opportunities for 
La Argentina to captivate her audience with 
her exotic art. Miguel Berdion intensified 
the Spanish flavor of the evening with well 
played numbers by De Falla and Albeniz. 
The event was another managerial success 
of Mrs. Carlyle Scott. 

Fully 7,000 persons listened to the Paulist 
Choristers from Chicago on Thanksgiving 
night in the Municipal Auditorium. Father 
O'Malley, the present conductor, continues 
to maintain the high plane of tonal, inter- 
pretative and pitch excellence upon which 
the reputation of this organization rests. 
The program was varied, the major portion 
being devoted to church music. That part 
devoted to Russian church music reached the 
highest point of achievement; the choir 
evinced more variety in color and intensity. 
The highly desirable. uniform tone quality 
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of the boys’ voices gave to earlier ecclesias- 
tical works just the right “not-of-this-world” 
effect. Several soloists were presented in 
the secular part. They were admirable, but 
the superb unaccompanied singing of the 
choir under the dynamic Father O’Malley 
made the concert a notable one. George 
Lane, bass, Frank M. Dunford, bass, Walter 
Curran, tenor, Master John Rogers, soprano, 
Master Robert Kelly, soprano, were the so- 
loists. Arthur C. Becker was the capable 
accompanist. 

Jacques Thibaud made his seventh ap- 
pearance with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on November 22. He reestab- 
lished himself as a favorite with Mozart's 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, No. 6. 
Henri Verbrugghen presented a French 
group of orchestral numbers including the 
Overture to La Dame Blanche, by Boiel- 
dieu; Debussy’s The Afternoon of a Faun; 
the Symphonic Poem No. 2, Phaeton, by 
Saint-Saens, and Franck’s Symphonic Poem 
Le Chasseur Maudit. The program con- 
cluded with Poeme, for violin and orchestra, 
by Chausson. Mr. Thibaud’s many local 
followers were elated over his playing, and 
Mr. remmnaenes S readings were heartily 
endors 

The pollo Club, under the direction of 

William MacPhail, began the season with 
a spirited concert, ‘November 19, in the Ly- 
ceum Theater. This organization has many 
admirers and the singing of the men under 
Mr. MacPhail’s direction is winning more. 
Alice Mock proved a delightful ae 


Godowshy Sails Abroad 


Leopold Godowsky, who spent several 
months in America, arranging for the pub- 
lication of his latest compositions, sailed for 
Europe last week to spend Christmas with 
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Mrs. Godowsky, who is in Paris. The artist 
has been most diligent with his pen and 
a large batch of his new works is soon to 
appear. While abroad, Mr. Godowsky will 
fill a number of recital and orchestral en- 
gagements. 


Ada Soder-Hueck to Give Lecture 
Recitals 


“Many promising voices and careers are 
annually ruined through wrong teaching and 
diagnosis,” says Ada Soder-Hueck, well 
known vocal teacher and coach. “The prob- 
lem, therefore, is how can this be avoided? 
How can the great mass of young and am- 
bitious vocal aspirants be reached? 

“I have decided to give a number of lecture 
recitals this winter at which I will give a 
public demonstration and talk on the subject, 
endeavoring to practically prove the theory 
of my words, the result of correct and proper 
teaching. 

“There will be student demonstrations by 
the growing aspirant, and some of my pro- 
fessional artists will contribute their voices 
for this purpose. These recitals will be given 
in the studios, concert halls and via radio, in 
order to reach the public and those who are 
interested. Everyone knows that a future 
career depends very much on the correct 
fundamental training. 

“The great question is: ‘How can I de- 
velop my voice to utmost beauty?” Let me 
tell you: freedom of resonance is the secret. 
Singing is an absolutely natural function. 
The most important thing is to start right 
and to study under one who knows, one who 
can guide you successfully. Bel canto, the 
wonderful Garcia method of the old Itaiian 
school, means singing with absolute ease, 
without any effort or strain and with a free, 
floating, spinning legato tone, sustained and 
resonant. The human voice is the most 
beautiful of all tonal instruments. The free 
floating tone is full of music. The forced, 
pinched and throaty tone is only a disagree- 
able noise. 

“Quality is the key-note, not quantity. 
Forcing leads to early ruin of a fine vocal 
mechanism. Go easy, live on your interest 
and not your principal. If I may so say, if 
one doesn’t do this, some day there will be 
nothing left. In other words, if wrongly 
used, your voice will be ruined within a few 
years. 

“If you want to be sure you are on the 
right road to success, ask yourself the follow- 
ing questions : 

(1) Does my singing tire my throat? 

(2) Does my diaphragm support me com- 
fortably enough to allow legato without 
breaking my breath? 

(3) Are all the muscles of my face, throat 
and body relaxed? Are they perfectly at 
ease while I am singing so as to cause no 
effort or strain, but rather to permit poise 
and an intelligent facial expression while 
singing? If so, and if you feel that you 
could sing a program or performance over 
again, without tiring, then you surely are 
on the road to success. 

“Such is the divine God-given voice in 
artistic display. The human voice—the most 
wonderful of all musical instruments because 
it is a part of one’s own self—has been ad- 
mired since olden times.. Let us learn to use 
it correctly, without effort, and to use it to 
full advantage so as to put over the message 
of song and to conquer and to thrill the 
hearts of our audience.” 


Yuletide Festival for Victoria 


The Christmas of old England will join 
that of young Canada at the Old English 
Yuletide Festival, to be given at the Em- 
press Hotel in Victoria, B. C., December 
23-30, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The festival this year is being arranged 
on an even more brilliant scale than at its 
inauguration last year. The singing of carols 
and sacred Christmas music will open the 
festival; there will also be a ballad opera, 
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LANNIE ROSS, 
who was the featured artist with 
Troubadours of the Moon over Sta- 
tion WEAF last Saturday evening. 
Mr. Ross sang that new haunting Vi- 
ennese waltz, Dance Away the Night, 
with which he has been meeting with 
unusual success on the air. This 
number is a DeSylva, Brown & Hen- 
derson publication, handled through 
their recital-song department of which 
Leo Edwards is in charge. (Photo 
by Apeda) 





~~ . 
Christmas with Herrick, with music és- 
pecially arranged by Harold Eustace Key, 
music director of the festival; also an In- 
dian Nativity Play by Alexander Ramsay, 
with music by Dr. Healey Willan. The 
Graham Morgan Singers will present Eliz- 
abethan madrigals; the Victoria Folk Danc- 
ers will interpret English folk dances, and 
the artists will include Frances James, so- 
prano; Josephine Wood, contralto, and Her- 
bert Hewetson, tenor. 


Five Arts Club Presents Second 
Musicale 


In the auditorium of the American 
Woman’s Association Clubhouse in New 
York, on December 2, the Five Arts Club, 
of which Mme, Stefanie Gloeckner is 
founder-president, presented its second musi- 
cale of the current season. Although the 
weather was especially bad, a much larger 
audience than last month attended. 

The program was one of the finest ever 
presented by the Five Arts Club. First on 
the program came a young German pianist, 
Anita Arnoff, who delighted the audience 
with numbers by Brahms, Bartok and Liszt. 
Miss Arnoff displayed a remarkable technic 
and sound understanding, combined with a 
personality ideal for concert work. In Jan- 
uary, she is to start on a concert tour of the 
United States, which promises to prove most 
successful. It will be interesting to watch 
her career, for she undoubtedly has a great 
future. 

Annette Royak, lyric- -soprano, has a very 
lovely voice and her singing was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present. She was perfectly 
at home on the stage, and the clarity and 
power of her voice were astounding. She is 
soon to be heard with a Russian opera com- 
pany that is to open in New York during the 
next few weeks. Sano Marco, baritone, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, completed the musical part of the pro- 
gram with four numbers by Wagner, Tosti, 
Gounod and McGill. Although handicapped 
by a cold, Mr. Marco would not disappoint 
the members and gave a delightful program. 
His voice showed ample power and unusual 
range, and many in the audience expressed 
the wish that they might hear him again. 
The program was completed by two character 
sketches by Myrta Bellair, who had the audi- 
ence in an uproar with her charming presen- 
tations. Miss Otis received many congratula- 
tions on the program presented and likewise 
Miss José, who accompanied all the artists 
so excellently. 

While many new members have been en- 
rolled this year, more are being added and 
all are very enthusiastig over the work the 
club is doing and the fine accomplishments 
of Mme. Gloeckner and her committees in 
helping young and unknown artists. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Olga Averino, who scored an outstand- 
ing success at her New York debut recital at 
the Town Hall on October 30, has been en- 
gaged for the soprano role in Handel’s Mes- 
siah, with the Worcester, Mass., Oratorio 
Society on December 26. 

Frederic Baer appeared in recital for 
the Frankfort, Ky., Monday Music Club, 
and after his performance the president wrote 
Haensel & Jones, the baritone’s managers, as 
follows: “Frederic Baer gave a gorgeous 
recital in Frankfort on Monday evening. 
There was one opinion in the entire mem- 
bership of the club, that his voice and his 
interpretations were absolutely satisfying. 
We hope we may be privileged to have him 
again.” - 

Louise Bavé, soprano, left on Decem- 
ber 10 to appear as soloist with the male 
quartet at the Baptist Seminary concert 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Gustave L. has received many 
commeridations for his original accompani- 
ments for a second piano to the Bach In- 
ventions, most recent of which is that of 
P. W. Dykema, professor of music education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, who 
wrote: “I have looked through with much 
interest your books, and find the work has 
been well done and that students profit great- 
ly from your material you have done some- 
thing which is valuable for all students.” 

Ida Bragin gave a pupils’ musicale at 
her residence-studio in Brooklyn, November 
28, which was a very well arranged affair. 
The following young pianists appeared: Ber- 
nice Snyder, Beverly Snyder, Kathryn Gold- 
berg, Seema Zinsber, Thelma Campaine, 
Gladys Post and Theodore Goodchild. They 
have studied from a month to two years and 
with good results, and they played with 
good phrasing and effect, some from memory, 
and all with facility and confidence. 

Henry Clancy will sing the tenor role 
in a performance of the Messiah to be given 
by the Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society 
on December 26. 

Marguerite Covelle, soprano, includes 
among her Januarv appearances a recital on 
the 12th in the Plantation Auditorium, Prev- 
idence, R. I. She will be accompanied _by 
James King, well known as organist in Fall 
River, Mass. 

Mary Craig and Frederic Baer took 
part December 1 and 3 in gala concerts in 
Cincinnati, with the Catholic Festival Cho- 
rus, celebrating the founding of the Semi- 
nary. They sang the soprano and baritone 
obligatos in Harvey Gaul’s The Easter Mir- 
acle of St. Anne de Beaupre, and the finale 
of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger in English, 
with a chorus of 1000 voices, members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Ensemble, and 
organ, John J. Fehring being the conduc- 
tor, and Sylvia Kleve, accompanist. ; 

Richard Crooks, in connection with his 
western concert tour in April, will appear as 
soloist with the Fort Worth, Tex., Symphony 
Orchestra on April 4. The tenor, who re- 
cently arrived from Europe after a highly 
successful annual season there, made the first 
appearance of his American season in Phila- 
delphia on November 29 as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski, in 
Boris Godunoff, followed by a second and 
third performance on November 30 and De- 
cember 1. 

Mildred Dilling, back from another suc- 
cessful European concert tour, brought with 
her a collection of antique harps of con- 
siderable value. These include 16th century 
Scandinavian, 18th century French, and an- 
cient Burmese. ; 

Amy Ellerman was soloist at the Festi- 
val Service, First Presbyterian Church, New 
York (Dr. William C. Carl), November 24, 
at the performance of Handel’s oratorio, Is- 
rael in Egypt, sung for the first time in 
New York in many years. 

Adelaide Fisher, soprano, will appear 
with the Liederkranz Society in a perform- 
ance of Simon Bucharoff’s one-act opera, 
The Lovers’ Knot, at the Liederkranz Club 
in New York on January 11. 

Ethel Fox was soloist on December 3 
with the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
and soloist for the Singers Club of New 
York on December 11. 

Archer Gibson gave the first of several 
invitation organ recitals on the new instru- 
ment at Temple Emanu-El, New York, No- 
vember 29, when he played works ranging 
from Bach to Widor, also numbers by Wag- 
ner, and his own Song of Springtime. The 
well-known organist is a specialist in all that 
he does, making every item of any program 
played by him transcendental in its effective- 
ness. His own Spring Song was hugely ad- 
mired and the Wagner Prelude and Proces- 
sion of Knights brought a noble climax. Gott- 
fried H. Federlein gave the second recital, on 
December 6. a 

Katharine Goodson, English pianist, 
who returns to this country in January for 
her first concert tour in some seasons, has 
a book in which she keeps the photographs 
and criticisms of all her musical and artistic 
associates. Mark Twain gave her his pic- 
ture and wrote: “Have a place for every- 
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thing—and keep it somewhere else. This is 
not advice but custom.” Miss Goodson con- 
fesses that this was because her music al- 
ways used to be in a muddle,—but now she 
has changed in this respect. 

Vivian Hart, Klibansky artist-pupil, is 
successful in the Silver a production, 
which opened at the Princess Theatre, Tor- 
onto, after a successful first showing in Bos- 
ton. Toronto newspapers commented: “Viv- 
ian Hart is a sweet-voiced little girl, in the 
role of the masquerading countess; the first- 
nighters could hardly get enough.” and “Viv- 
ian Hart, as Gabrielle, was the signal for 
many encores.” 

Piceenes Lamont Hinman’s artists, 
from the Lamont School of Music, Denver, 
Col., namely Alice and Virginia Quarles, 
won Juilliard Scholarships in piano and 
cello, Director Hutcheson writing Alpheus 
Elder, head of piano department, a very en- 
thusiastic letter on the quality of Miss 
Quarles’ preparation. 

Harold Land, baritone, fulfilled a re- 
turn engagement at the Women’s Club, East 
Orange, N. J., on December 18 and will ap- 
pear in Jamaica, N. Y., on December 29. 

Sylvia Lent, in addition to engagements 
in Paterson and Maplewood, N. J., and also 
a Southern concert tour, already announced 
for February, has. now been booked on the 
Community Concert Course in Geneva, 

Y., on February 19. The violinist also 
will be heard in a Community Concert en- 
gagement in Altoona, Pa., in January. 

auline Arnoux MacArthur, author of 
the text of The Apocalypse, celebrated the 
seventh anniversary of the great perform- 
ance of this work on November 22, her 
roomy salons being crowded with a brilliant 
company of composers, singers, pianists and 

ts, among whom were Lorita Lee, the 

eebe sisters, Laurie Merrill, Renee Thorn- 

ton Hageman, Thuel Burnham, Philip James 
and Roland V. Weber. 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
has arranged a special holiday performance 
for the young people of Philadelphia, to be 
given during Christmas week. This opera 
will be Hansel and Gretel, which will be 
sung in English on the afternoon of De- 
cember 28. The performance will be given 
with a notable cast; the chorus will consist 
of members of the Matinee Musical Club 
Chorus, and the orchestra of fifty-five mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Alex- 
ander Smallens will conduct. 

i innera, who sailed for Europe on 
the S. \S. Majestic on November 15 for her 
first foreign concert and operatic tour, which 
opened in Oslo on December 1, made her 
debut in Berlin on December 14 and in 
Vienna on December 17. 

Hugh Porter is playing a special series 
of Musical Vespers on Sunday afternoons 
during December at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Fifth Avenue at 90th street ; 
composers represented are Schumann, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns and Bach. Mr. 
Porter, organist of the Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest and Chapel of the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, is especially known by his work with 
the Oratorio Society, the Bach Cantata Club, 
the Westchester Festival and the Lutheran 
Oratorio Society. He is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary, 

Rata Présent, “pianist of reéngage- 
ments,” has returned to New York, having 
completed her fall tour during which she 
fulfilled recital engagements in the states of 
New York, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi. She 
also conducted classes at various points, and 
invariably was received with enthusiasm. 


Miss Present reports noteworthy progress 
on the part of students at the Bolling-Musser 
School of Music, Memphis, where she con- 
ducted classes for the fifth consecutive sea- 


son. 

Serge Prokofieff will start his American 
tour this season with a New York recital at 
the Town Hall on January 6, under the aus- 
pices of Pro-Musica. Thus far this is the 
only New York recital appearance an- 
nounced for the distinguished Russian while 
he is in this country from January to April, 
although he will appear with orchestra on 
various occasions at Carnegie Hall. 

Nevada Van der Veer, recently returned 
from fine European successes, sang in Engle- 
wood, N. J., on December 9, just before her 
first appearance at Carnegie Hall on De- 
cember 12 and 13, as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, in the Ninth 
Symphony under Mengelberg. She also 
sang with the New York Oratorio Society 
in the Messiah on December 27. During 
November the contralto sang Wagnerian 
parts with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. 

The Voice Hygiene Club, Inc., of New 
York, of which John J. Levbarg, M.D., is 
the medical director, was organized for pro- 
fessionals, teachers, clergymen, vocal students, 
singers and speakers. Its purpose is educa- 
tion in the care of the voice and voice func- 
tioning organs. Members are entitled to the 
office medical treatment and advice—for any 
condition affecting the voice, nose, throat and 
ear ween two and five o’clock daily (ex- 
cept Sunday), and Monday and Thursday 
evenings from eight to nine. 
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Berlin 


(Continued from page 6) 


the first time with orchestra. The Berlin 
concert, which was the culmination of a 
tour of the principal German cities, included 
two novelties, namely Ernst Toch’s Little 
Ov erture, a witty piece of virtuoso writing, 
which is conceived as if in a whisper—a 
revelry in piano and pianissimo effects; and 
a new violin concerto by Joseph Matthias 
Hauer, which was less enjoyable. 

rhis apostle of atonality, this bitter foe 
of modern musical industrialism has lost a 
little of his idealism and come dangerously 
near to that very industrialism himself. In 
fact his recent success seems to have spoiled 
his artistic character, and we now find him 
pursuing success along the well-trodden 
paths of sensationalism in the display of 
modern phraseology. But the concerto is 
immensely difficult to perform, and Stefan 
Frenkel achieved a real feat in playing it 
from memory. 

Unusvuat ProcraMs 

Three other recent orchestral concerts de- 
serve notice for the ‘novelty of their pro- 
grams. One,.in which the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra was conducted by a comparative 
stranger, Walter Sieber, comprised Scria- 
bin’s rarely heard first symphony, written 
for orchestra, soli and final chorus, Mali- 
piero’s L’Elilio d'ell Eroe, a rather dry 
work, and two choral preludes by Bach, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Vittorio Gui. 

The second was given by the pianist, 
Grete Tramer, a talented pupil of Leonid 
Kreutzer, who conducted for her with his 
usual ability. Miss Tramer played a beau- 
tiful concerto grosso by Corelli, discovered 
and edited by Ludwig Landshof, an acknowl- 
edged authority on old Italian music; a 
rarely played F minor piano concerto by 
Bach, accompanied by a chamber orchestra 
with harpsichord, and, as a particular sur- 
prise, Philipp Emmanuel Bach’s D minor 
concerto, which not only deserves reviving 
for its intrinsic musical value, but which is 
interesting because of its unmistakable fore- 
shadowing of Beethoven's style. 

The third unusual program was the joint 
undertaking of a large number of artists. 

3eethoven’s Great Fugue, op. 133, originally 
written for string quartet, was played by 
Franz Osborn and Hans Erich Riebensahm 
in a skillful arrangement for two pianos by 
Viadimir Vogel. Clever as it is, however, 
it is doubtful whether the work can ever be 
made to sound effective this way. At the 
same concert, Pergolesi’s once celebrated, 
but now almost forgotten, Stabat Mater, 
written for two solo voices and string or- 
chestra, was given a careful performance, 
with Margot Hinnenberg-Lefebre and Char- 
lotte Jaeckel as singers and Walter Gmeindl 
as conductor. The program concluded with 
Busoni’s monumental Fantasia Contrapun- 
tistica, played in its two-piano version. 

BARTLETT AND ROBERTSON IN BERLIN 

Another pair of two-piano players re- 
cently heard was Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, who are well known and highly 
esteemed in Berlin. In a Bach, Schumann, 
Debussy, Goossens and Liszt program they 
again displayed the pianistic culture which 
so endeared them to their listeners before. 

The Brosa Quartet from London must 
certainly be ranked among the best organ- 
izations of its kind, and its extraordinarily 
fine qualities of ensemble playing are duly 
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appreciated here. The program contained 
a quartet by Bernard van Dieren, a com- 
poser hardly known in Germany, but possess- 
ing admirers in England. 

Louis Graveure, who for years has been 
a favorite with the Berlin public, was wel- 
comed at his recent recital by a large, dis- 
tinguished audience. Arpad Sander was an 
efficient partner at the piano in groups of 
old English, Welsh and Irish folksongs as 
well as German lieder, and the entire con- 
cert was a most enjoyable affair. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience was quite extraor- 
dinary and there can be no doubt that 
Graveure is ranked here among the world’s 
greatest artists in his genre. 

PIANISTS 

A number of piano recitals demand notice 
for the high level of their quality. One 
was by Edwin Fischer, whose ecstatic, 
sweeping style is far better suited to Bee- 
thoven than Chopin, and he scored an ex- 
traordinary success with an inspired per- 
formance of the former’s Eroica Variations. 
George Bertram, on the other hand, is a 
Chopin exponent par excellence. A master 
of color and detail, his playing of two 
sonatas and, in particular, of the preludes, 
was extremely enjoyable. A third recital 
was by Lucie Caffaret, one of the most ac- 
complished exponents of ‘the French school 
of piano playing, who earned much well- 
deserved applause. 

Two gifted young men pianists also were 
well worth hearing, namely Claudio Arrau, 
one of the most successful of the younger 
pianists, and the Hungarian, Ludwig Kent- 
ner. 

Viola Mitchell, a youthful American vio- 
linist who made a successful debut in Berlin 
last season, was recently heard again with 
great pleasure by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Her impressive and _ technically 
finished playing as well as her sound musi- 
cal feeling hold the listener’s unswerving at- 
tention. Her program, which on the whole 
was classical, also comprised a group of 
short modern pieces by Ernest Bloch. 
Adolphe Hallis was at the piano. 

THe BRUCKNER WAVE 


The advance in popularity constantly 
made by Bruckner’s works in Germany dur- 
ing the last ten years is made clear not 
only by the programs of symphony concerts 
throughout the country, but also by the 
growing number of books and essays on 
this Austrian master. Early in November 
the Bruckner festival in Karlsruhe, for ex- 
ample, attracted considerable attention. 
Bruckner societies are being founded in 
many places. 

Now even an International Bruckner So- 
ciety has been founded. It must not be for- 
gotten, in this connection, that the Catholic 
Church is a quiet but powerful patron of 
Bruckner, who certainly is the greatest 
musical exponent of the catholic spirit in 
modern times. In Karlsruhe, at the festi- 
val, the first, fifth and eighth symphonies 
were performed, besides the Mass in 
minor and smaller compositions. Hugo Bal- 
zer and Knoll Krips from Freiburg and 
Karlsruhe were the efficient conductors. 

There were meetings and lectures besides, 
and at the close of the festival it was an- 
nounced that the city of Munich had invited 
the International Bruckner Society for the 
year of 1930. On that occasion a Bruckner 
festival will be held in Munich, conducted 
by Franz Schalk, former director of the 
Vienna opera, and a pupil of Bruckner. 
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Raab Again to be Guest Teacher at 
Chicago Musical College 


Alexander Raab, re- 
nowned Hungarian pian- 
ist and teacher, who is 
at present holding piano 
master classes in Cali- 
fornia, has again been 
secured as guest teacher 
by the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, beginning 
March 1. On that date 
Mr. Raab will hold ex- 
aminations for two free 
scholarships, which will 
entitle the winners to 
two free lessons of thir- 
ty minutes each per 
week. 

As heretofore, the 
distinguished pianist 
and teacher, besides giving private lessons, 
for which his time is already practically all 
filled, will hold classes in technic and how to 
study, besides classes in repertory and inter- 
pretation both for students and for teachers. 
Every member of the class will have oppor- 
tunity to play and will also hear the same 
repertory played by others, so that various 
individuals’ interpretations of the same num- 
ber will be heard and analyzed. Those who 
do not wish to play may attend as auditors. 


ALEXANDER 
RAAB 


News From Betty Tillotson Studio 


Ellery Allen, lyric-soprano, and Arthur 
Van Haelst, baritone, sang to a crowded 
house in the Tudor Lounge of the American 
Woman’s Association on November 10. 
Miss Allen did a group of French, Italian 
and Spanish numbers, and a group of early 
American folk songs in costume. Mr. Van 
Haelst sang English ballads and both were 
heard in some old fashioned duets. Miss 
Allen sang a program at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan Fellows Platt of Englewood, 
N. J., on November 29. 

Arthur Van Haelst sang in the grand ball 
room of the American Woman’s Association 
on November 14, with the National Opera 
Club of America, accompanied at the piano 
by Daniel Wolf, young American composer. 
Mr. Van Haelst and Ellery Allen gave a 
joint recital at the Vanderbilt Hotel, De- 
cember 1, in the evening. 

Marion Armstrong, soprano, and artist- 
pupil of Florence Wessel, recently toured 
Canada, having four appearances in two 
weeks. She sang in Montreal and will also 
sing during the coming two months in most 
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of the leading cities of Western Canada. 
Known as the Scotch Lassie in Nova Scotia, 
she sang to a crowded house in Amherst, 
where she always includes a group of “Auld 
Scotch” songs on the program. In practically 
every city she has been reengaged for next 
season. 


Georgia Stark in Rigoletto and 
Lucia 

Georgia Stark, soprano, continues to win 
success on tour singing principal roles with 
the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company. 
Following an appearance in Reading in 
Lucia, E. R. H. wrote in the Times that 
Miss Stark has a glorious coloratura of 
bell-like quality and that her interpretation 
of the title role left nothing to be desired. 
“She offered a Lucia of the first water :” 
“her clear soprano stood out over the lesser 
voices with a power that was amazing and 
the ease with which she reached the top- 
most notes was remarkable,” were other 
tributes paid to the singer by the reporter 
for the Times. He also declared that Miss 
Stark’s interpretation of the Mad Scene 
“was truly pleasing. Beginning almost with 
a whisper, her glorious voice swelled out 
to full volume at the close, and the wonder- 
ful co-ordination between singer and flute 
in the coloratura passages was a revelation.” 

Miss Stark’s appearance in the same 
opera in Greensboro was equally successful, 
Bob Potter referring to her in the Daily 
Record as a tall, slender American girl, 
bright of face and with a-crystalline appeal- 
ing voice, who has the ability to give a 
dramatically and musically satisfying inter- 
pretation of the part of the bride of Lam- 
mermoor. 

In Lancaster, Miss Stark was heard in 
Rigoletto, and, according to the New Era, 
the soprano cleverly portrayed the role of 
the beautiful daughter of Rigoletto. “Her 
rendition of the ever popular Caro Nome,” 
he wrote, “stirred the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm and she was called upon 
to acknowledge a storm of applause.” 


Rachel Morton Returns 


Rachel Morton, American soprano, re- 
turned November 28 on the S.S. Roosevelt 
from England where she had been singing 
in concert and opera since August. Miss 
Morton appeared four times as soloist with 
Sir Harry Woods and his orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall; on August 10 she sang the 
Depuis le jour from Louise; 26, Elsa’s 
Dream; on September 13, Beethoven’s Ah, 
Perfido, and September 30, the Liebestod. 

After her concert appearances Miss Mor- 
ton went on tour with the Covent Garden 
Opera Company in the English provinces, 
singing among other parts the title role of 
Tosca, Elsa in Lohengrin, and Leonora in 
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Trovatore. She was heard in Halifax on 
September 25; Glasgow, on October 7, 12, 
16, and 19; Edinburgh, on October 23, 24, 
and November 2; in Leeds on November 6 
and 9, and in Birmingham on November 13. 
The Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, 
which engaged Miss Morton, is the organ- 
ization which has taken control of the former 
British National Opera Company, which has 
been Great Britain’s largest permanent oper- 
atic body. Before returning to this country 
the season before last, Miss Morton for 
three years sang leading dramatic soprano 
roles with the British National Opera. 
Miss Morton started on a concert tour 
immediately after her return home. 


Silverman Artists Busy 


On November 7, Elsa Olsen, soprano, 
artist-pupil of Belle Fisch Silverman, was 
the soloist at the opening meeting for the 
season of the Women’s Temple Association 
of Temple Bri’ai Jeshurum, Newark, N. J. 
Miss Olsen’s charming manner and pleasing 
personality won her audience at once. She 
displayed a voice of beauty, well schooled, 
of fine timbre and volume throughout. In 
her singing of Musetta’s Waltz Song from 
Puccini’s La Boheme she captivated the audi- 


ence and was recalled again and again, re- 
sponding with Woodman’s The Lute and 
Buzzi-Peccia’s Lolita. Helen K. Cohen ac- 
companied. 

At the Marshall School in South Orange, 
N. J., Helen K. Cohen and Dora Fautl re- 
cently presented a program of piano music 
for four hands, described as characteristic 
music of some of the European countries. 


Benelli Lectures on Verdi 


Sandro Benelli, founder of the Florentine 
Choir and prominent vocal teacher with 
studios in New York, lectured before the 
Dante Alighieri Society in Jersey City, 
N. J., on November 24, before at audience 
that completely filled the auditorium of the 
society’s headquarters. His subject was 
“Giuseppe Verdi, the Man, the Patriot, the 
Artist.” 

The capacity audience, which was com- 
posed of musicians, men of letters, and other 
intellectuals, received Benelli’s talk with 
enthusiasm. In the short time that he has 
been in this country, he has developed an 
unusually large following, which, in part, 
may be traced to the excellent reputation he 
had abroad and to his huge success with the 
Florentine Choir, which he directed. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident stu: with or with- 
out ‘Some ier teaching pen eg with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Teleph Lexingt 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap Manag t 











NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 





for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State clearly 
whether interested in the first or second 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Must- 
cat Courter, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 


ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the signed, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 








ability and omg in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





PIANOFORTE PROFESSOR, personal 
pupil of Tobias Matthay of London, wishes 
permanent position in Conservatory or pri- 
vate Institution, within 100 miles of New 





York City; extensive experience with pri- 
vate pupils and in better class schools. 
Address: “A. L. B.,” care of Musica 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





FOR SALE--Andreas Guarnerius violin—- 
excellent condition, soft, mellow tone—- 
original case intact. Examined and en- 
dorsed by experts in Berlin and New 
York. Address “M. M. B.,” care of Musi- 
CAL greet 113 West 57th Street, New 

ork. 





CONTRALTO, with American and Euro- 
pean training and experience, desires im- 
mediate engagements. Address: “D.P.O.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
on New York, or telephone Trafalgar 
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MUSICAL 


Harriet Pickernell and Paul 
Berthoud Entertain 


Devora Nadworney, contralto, and Naoum 
Blinder, violinist, were guests of honor at a 
studio musicale in one of the larger Stein- 
way studios on December 10, given by Har- 
riet Steel Pickernell and Paul P. Berthoud. 
Naoum Blinder opened the program with the 
first movement of Tschaikowsky’s violin con- 
certo, played with understanding and master- 
ly style. Devora Nadworney sang songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Stickles and Sibella, all with 
fine musical feeling, and displaying the rich 
vibrant quality of her voice. Then came a 
violin group consisting of Baal Shem 
(Bloch) and Zephyr (Hubay), played by 
Mr. Blinder, with Bach’s Air on the G string 
as an encore. Miss Nadworney concluded 
the program with the Habanera from Car- 
men, responding to enthusiastic applause 
with Deep in My Heart (Ayleward) and 
Kolanka (Russian folk song). The accom- 
paniments for Miss Nadworney were played 
by Robert O’Connor, and Mr. Blinder was 
assisted at the piano by Mr. Pavlowsky. 


W agner March Performed in 
Boston 


A march, Under the Double Eagle, by 
Joseph F. Wagner, assistant supervisor of 
music in the Boston Public Schools and 
conductor of the Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra, had its first performance at a con- 
cert of the New England Conservatory’s 
class in brass ensemble, Louis Kloepfel of 
the faculty conducting, in Jordan Hall, on 
November 8. Mr. Wagner is ; ‘Lonserva- 
tory graduate, of the class of 1 

Other orchestral numbers were eens 
at this concert of Mr. Kloepfel’s, one of a 
series that have achieved popularity in Bos- 
ton in the past four years: the overture to 
von Flotow’s Stradella; Sibelius’ Finlandia, 
and the Johann Strauss waltz, Southern 
Roses. Soloists selected from among the 
advanced students of the Conservatory were 
Lois Luther, of Brazil, Ind.; Virginia Bar- 
nard, Dalton, Mass.; Pierino di Blasio, 
Somerville, Mass., and Burdette Couts. 
Sucyrus, O. 


Martha Demeter Coaching with 
Diana Kasner 


Martha Demeter, soprano, was the soloist 
at the annual meeting of the Masonic Mas- 
ters of 1927 at the German Masonic Temple 
on Sunday evening last. Miss Demeter has 
a high, lyric voice which she uses with ease, 
and she also possesses a charming person- 
ality. Among her numbers were several 
light ones from the leading musical shows. 
Many encores were given, among which 
My Hero, from The Chocolate Soldier, had 
to be repeated. Miss Demeter is coaching 
with Diana Kasner and preparing for the 
musical comedy stage. 


Boston Pianoforte Teachers Meet 


The December meeting of the Pianoforte 
Teachers’ Society of Boston was held on 
December 9. Alfred H. Meyer, of the Boston 
Transcript, was the speaker of the evening, 
his topic being A Complete Music Educa- 
tion. Mr. Meyer is a past master in this 
subject and his views were very interesting 
as well as instructive. He has the news- 
paper man’s gift of telling a story, and the 
evening was voted one of the most interest- 
ing that the society has had. 


Fitziu Returns to Concert Field 


After an absence of three seasons from 
the concert field, Anna Fitziu returns, again 


COURIER 


under the management of 
and has already been booked in the follow- 
ing cities: Richmond, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, New York City, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Youngstown, Parkersburg, Columbus, 
Zanesville and Buffalo. 


Frederick Cromweed in New 
Studio 
Frederick Cromweed, pianist and teacher, 


announces that he has opened his new studio 
on West 64th Street, New York City. 


Hess’ New York Recital Postponed 

The first New York recital of Myra Hess, 
originally scheduled for January 8, has been 
postponed to February 2, on account of the 
pianist’s later arrival in America. 
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Program at Roxy’s 


This Thing Called Love, with excellent 
Edmund Lowe and charming looking Con- 
stance Bennett, is pleasing large audiences 
this week at Roxy’s. As usual, the stage 
presentations measure up to the mark set by 
Roxy. The feature is called Cziganyok 
(Gypsies), enlisting the talents of Harold 
Van Duzee, who is, happily, singing a lot 
these days at the Roxy (and what a fine 
tenor he is!), and Frederic Fradkin, Eliza- 
beth Biro, Patricia Bowman, Leonide Mas- 
sine, the ballet, chorus, and ever twinkling 
Thirty-Two Roxyettes. There is plenty of 
good singing and dancing, colorful costumes 
and scenery—and goodly applause for all. 
Marching Home to You, a song by Silver, 
is given, by request, by Harry Stockwell 
and the Roxy Male Chorus, and proves ef- 
fective. For dancing numbers one finds 
Nocturne (Griselle) by the ballet, and 
Dancing Feet, a distinct novelty, with the 
Thirty-Two Roxyettes. The orchestra ren- 
ders Hosmer’s Southern Rhapsody, a stir- 
ring number, and for those who like to keep 
posted -on current happenings there is the 
Movietone and newsreel. 


Philadelphia Quartet Broadcasts 


The Philadelphia Quartet broadcasted over 
station WEAF of the National Broadcasting 
Company System on Thursday afternoon, 
December 12, on the regular La Forge- 
Berumen Hour. The personnel of the Phila- 
delphia Quartet consists of Berta Oeser Hoff- 
meister, soprano, of First Methodist Church 
of Roxborough, Pa.; Gladys Lawton, con- 
tralto, St. John’s Episcopal Church, Lans- 
downe, Pa.; James S. Montgomery, tenor of 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera. Compary, and 
Leon Abbott Hoffmeister, baritone, First 
Methodist Church of Germantown, Pa., and 
Marjorie Watson is accompanist for the 
quartet. 


Melius and Jacobsen on Baldwin 
Hour 


Luella Melius, coloratura soprano; Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist, and Madeleine Marshall 
and Andre Kostelanetz, two-piano recitalists, 
will be heard “at the Baldwin” on Sunday 
evening, December 22. The program will be 
broadcast over Station WJZ and the asso- 
ciated stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company at 7:30 P. M. Eastern Standard 
Time. 








| PUBLICATIONS | 








(Society for the Publication of American 
Music, New York.) 

Three Aquatints for String Quartet, by 
James G. Heller.—These are printed with 
scores and parts, which is a decided help 
to the reviewer, because it is practically im- 
possible to get any idea of a string quartet 
without the aid of the score. The Aqua- 
tints are brief and colorful, the first marked 
by way of time indication “calmato,” the 
second, “lento assai;” the third, “presto.” 
The last named movement is a fiery perpet- 
uum mobile in sixteenth notes, chiefly to be 
played with a sharp staccato (spiccato). 
The music is highly chromatic and the 
structure interesting. The first of the three 
Aquatints is quiet and melodic and proves 
Mr. Heller to have an understanding for 
beauty of a simple sort, which is far more 
important nowadays than a gift for noise 
and complexity. This, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, is the most interesting of the 
three Aquatints because of this simplicity, 
the beauty of the melodic line, and the effec- 
tiveness of the orchestration. The lento is 
less original, and has a certain flavor in it 
which is of the familiar American ballad 
idiom, that is to say, there are constant 
moving chromatics in the bass part which 


control the harmony and which one: has 
heard so often in ballad music and movie 
scores that what seemed beautiful a few 
years ago has become tiresome today. Mr. 
Heller is evidently a composer of talent, 
and, as this is his Opus 1, we will await with 
interest his Opus 2 


Sonata for Flute and Piano, by Parker 
Bailey.—It seems a great pity that the 
Society for the Publication of American 
Music does not include with its review copies 
some information about the composers. Per- 
haps such information is of no importance 
to the reviewer, but it could not fail to be of 
interest, and might in some measure explain 
the nature of the works published. This so- 
nata is Mr. Bailey’s Opus 3, but his writing 
shows no lack of technical security. He 
seems to know his rules thoroughly and to 
have command of the piano technic. Also 
he is familiar with the sort of things pianos 
do in modern sonata music. The piano part 
in this composition is frequently of real in- 
terest, and there appears to be no real rea- 
son why the flute part should not be played 
on the violin, as flute pieces often are. The 
work is in three movements—moderato, 
allegro non 4 _ for the finale, an- 
dante, followed first, an allegretto and 
then an allegro. This coda from the afle- 
gretto is one of the most interesting portions 
of the entire composition, but the second 
movement is gay, joyous and pleasing. 
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San Franciscoans Enjoy 
Holst’s Planets 


Conductor Hertz and Symphony Orches- 
tra Give Splendid Reading of British- 
er’s Work — McCormack, Galli- 
Curci, Borgioli, and Elly Ney 
Present Programs—Notes 


San Francisco, Cat.—The first concert 
this season by the Abas String Quartet in 
the Community Playhouse was a cause for 
rejoicing. The quartet, which was organized 
last year, consists of Nathan Abas, first vio- 
lin; William Wolski, second violin; Romain 
Verney, violist, and Michel Penha, cellist, 
and plays as the ideal quartet should play. 
Each instrument is a vital bit in the work, 
yet they blend so well that it is difficult to 
distinguish any one of them. The program 
opened with a very fine performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in E flat major, op. 74. The 
last movement, particularly, was played with 
clarity, precision, and a fine musical quality. 
The two remaining numbers were Kreisler’s 
quartet in A minor and the lovely Schubert 
quartet, op. 125, No. 1. Alice Seckels, man- 
ager of the Abas String Quartet, announces 
five more concerts to be given by the organi- 
zation during the current season. 

Coming to San Francisco for the sole pur- 
pose of donating his services for the benefit 
of the Star of the Sea Church, John Mc- 
Cormack attracted and delighted the record- 
breaking audience that gathered to hear him 
in Dreamland Auditorium. The popular tenor 
was in a beneficent mood and made the 
occasion a memorable one. With his long 
time associate and accompanist, Edwin 
Schneider (than whom there is none finer), 
McCormack just swayed his audience at 
will. He sang a program of request num- 
bers, ptoving that he is today a greater artist 
than ever. Schneider’s accompaniments were 
ideal. 

Because of his sensational success here last 
season, Manager Frank W. Healy was justi- 
fied in presenting again to the San Fran- 
cisco musical public, Dino Borgioli, young 
Italian tenor. That Borgioli is a singer of 
exceptional versatility was to be gathered 
from the context of his program, which con- 
tained songs in Italian, German and French. 
He also sang the Flower Song from Carmen 
and Le Reve from Massenet’s Manon. His 
voice is of ample range and power and suffi- 
cient dramatic texture for singing operatic 
arias; however, it was in the songs that he 
exhibited the exquisite quality of his voice, 
with its delicate shadings and his keen sense 
of artistic and musical values. Mr. Borgioli 
was acclaimed by his large audience and was 
compelled to add several extra numbers. Ben- 
jamin Moore’s accompaniments were played 
with that pianistic skill and temperamental 
warmth that has ranked him as a first class 
accompanist. 

While Borgioli was singing at Scottish 
Rite Hall, Alda Astori, pianist, was appear- 
ing in the Community Playhouse in a pro- 
gram made up entirely of modern piano lit- 
erature. The young pianist gave a demon- 
stration of the reason for her prominence 
in San Francisco musical circles. Evidently 
Miss Astori is aware of the fact that in- 
dividuality is high in the list of qualities to 
be treasured by an interpretative artist, and 
the greater the opportunity her choice of 
music offered for imaginative display, the 
greater success did she achieve. 

Another recital, which was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a large audience in Scottish Rite 
Hall was the one given by Kathleen Par- 
low, violinist, under the management of Alice 
Seckels. In a program that included the 
Brahms D minor Sonata, Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, and shorter numbers by Ravel, 
Bossi, Daquin-Manen and Sarasate, Miss 
Parlow proved that she is one of the in- 
teresting musically and temperamentally of 
the present-day violinists. 

With the assistance of Raymond McFee- 
ters at the piano, Grace Wood Jess, appeared 
at the second of the Alice Seckels Matinee 
Musicales in the Terrace Room of the Hotel 
Fairmont. Miss Jess gave a program de- 
voted to the folk songs of France, Russia, 
Spain and the United States. 

In Scottish Rite Hall, an exceptionally 
pleasing program was offered by M. Culic 
Dragoni, baritone, assisted by Audrey Farn- 
croft, soprano, both artists being members 
of Arturo Casiglia’s Pacific Coast Opera 
Company. Mr. Dragoni’s powerful, resonant 
voice, his musicianship, and his genial man- 
ner completely won his audience. He was 
dramatic and spontaneous and always the 
finished artist. With clear enunciation and 
true tone, Mr. Dragoni sang arias from 
Traviata, Faust, Un Ballo in Maschera and 
I Pagliacci. Miss Farncroft sang an aria 
from Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, The 
Hymn to the Sun, from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Le Coq d’Or, and Micaela’s aria from Bizet’s 
Carmen. The young singer has a flexible 
voice of lovely quality, personality and charm. 
Miss. Farncroft enhances her naturally fine 
voice by intelligent use and a most ingrati- 
ating stage manner. Her encore was Sibella’s 


MUSICAL 


Girometta. Alda Astori was at the piano for 
both. 

Mendelssohn’s overture, The Lovely Melu- 
sina; Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, and Gustav 
Holst’s suite, The ‘Planets, were the works 
chosen by Alfred Hertz for the third pair 
of symphony concerts by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra in the Curran Theatre. 
The Planets, by the British composer, re- 
ceived its first San Francisco hearing upon 
these occasions and it made a splendid im- 
pression. It is a work which would easily 
classify as a modern composition, but it is the 
sort of modern music that does not offend 
the conservative listener. And yet it holds 
much interest for the “ultras” in its use of 
orchestral colors. There is also in many of 
its sections a frankly humorous element which 
sets it apart and makes it welcome. The last 
movement, Neptune, The Mystic, was given 
without the women’s voices Holst prescribed 
for it, but they were not missed in the general 
effectiveness of the performance. Mr. Hertz 
and the musicians gave it an excellent first 
production, difficult though it is, and were 
rewarded for their efforts by enthusiastic and 
prolonged applause from the audience. 

Illy Ney, eminent pianist. gave a recital in 
Scottish Rite Hall before a representative 
audience of San Francisco musicians and mu- 
sic lovers. She presented four works of Cho- 
pin, Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, and pieces by 
Debussy and Liszt. The program was one to 
tax the technical equipment of any artist, and 
Mme. Ney proved herself a player of keen 
intelligence and taste. Besides, she possesses 
much warmth of temperament and feeling. 
Indeed, Elly Ney stands high in the rank of 
exponents of her instrument and her auditors 
gave every manifestation of having thor- 
oughly appreciated her superb art. The pian- 
ist appeared in San Francisco under the local 
direction of Alice Seckels. 

After an absence of several years, Amelita 
Galli-Curci returned to her San Francisco 
public and gave one of her inimitable recitals 
in Dreamland Auditorium, under the man- 
agement of Selby C. Oppenheimer. The great 
diva was in exceptionally fine voice and met 
all the requirements demanded of a recitalist. 
She displayed musicianship, emotional feeling 
and authenticity in interpretation and technic. 
Songs by Schubert, Benedict, Bishop and 
Mozart showed Mme. Galli-Curci’s catholic- 
ity of style. The Shadow Dance from Dino- 
rah, an aria from Bellini’s Sonnambula. and 
Gounod’s Philemon et Baucis showed the 
florid facility with which she handles the 
coloratura. No greater testimony of her suc- 
cess could be made than to state that she was 
forced by her enthusiastic audience to repeat 
many of the program numbers and to add 
encores. Homer Samuels played accompani- 
ments that could not be surpassed. 

Grace Davis Northrup, soprano and vocal 
pedagogue, gave an “At Home” at her charm- 
ing studio recently when a musical program 
was interpreted by her artist-punil, Bessie 
Morris, mezzo-soprano, assisted by Zylpha 
Allen, pianist. Many persons of musical and 
social prominence called during the afternoon. 

Winifred Howe, of the piano and theory 
department of the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music, is on her way home from 
summer study in J.ondon under Tobias 
Matthay. 

Leandro Campanari, San Francisco voice 
teacher, is making a trip Fast. 

A benefit concert for the Sisters of the 
Holy Family was given in the Civic Audi- 
torium. A chorus of 300 voices led by Father 
Edgar Boyle sang works of Palestrina, Vit- 
toria, Schubert and Saint-Saéns. 

At the most recent of the Alice Seckels 
“Symphony Breakfasts” in the Italian Room 
of the ‘Hotel St. Francis, Mrs. Marcus S. 
Koshland. much beloved San Francisco pa- 
tron of music, who has recently returned 
from an eight months’ tour of Europe, was 
the guest of honor. During the “Breakfast,” 
Victor Lichtenstein made a few explanatory 
remarks concerning Gustay Holst’s The 
Planets. The toastmaster of the occasion 
was the well known writer, John D. Barry. 

The opera class of the Arrillaga Musical 
College opened its third season with a pres- 
entation of Cavalleria Rusticana and the 
second act of Tosca. Myrtle Dingwall. San 
Francisco soprano, was the Tosca, and Carlos 
Sebastian, director of the vocal department, 
was the Scarpia. Other roles were taken by 
students of the college. 

Helen Schneider presented Mary Jean Elli- 
ott in a piano recital at the Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium. Miss ‘Schneider, a pupil of 
Hugo Mansfeldt, is one of the most brilliant 
Pianists in the west and a highly esteemed 
young teacher. 

Sponsored by the West of Twin Peaks 
Women’s Club, The Pacific Choral Society 
gave a concert in the Community Play- 
house. This group of singers is led by For- 
rest G. Cubbon. Allan Wilson, popular 
tenor, was the guest soloist. 

Piano pupils of Sergei Mihailoff gave a 
recital at Sorosis Hall. 

Imre Weisshaus, young Hungarian pian- 
ist-composer, is holding a series of eight 
discussion classes on the Appreciation of 
Contemporary Music, under the auspices of 
the University of California extension divi- 
sion. Weisshaus is well known in the musi- 
cal world. C.'H. A. 
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Senior High School Voice Classes 


By George Oscar Bowen, 


Supervisor of 


GENERAL AIMS 

Opportunity for the development of vocal 
talents, in addition to those provided by 
chorus and glee club classes in senior high 
schools, is constantly growing in favor in 
many parts of the country. Recognizing 
the values derived from taking part in 
choral groups, when properly organized and 
directed, school music people have long felt 
that additional opportunity should be af- 
forded those students who may be endowed 
with unusual, or at least, superior vocal 
talents. The choral group ‘must necessarily 
spend the major portion of its time in en- 
semble work, with little or no opportunity 
for the development of the individual voices 
of its members, except as singing under 
the guidance of a wise and careful director 
will help. The wise choral director will 
spend at least a minimum portion of many 
rehearsals in an effort to instruct his singers 
in the fundamental principles of good sing- 
ing, and the careful director of choral groups 
will so guide his singers as to make possible 
the least amount of strain, forcing and in- 
jury to the vocal organs. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Generally speaking, the High School voice 
classes will be open to a comparatively small 
group of students. The large high school 
chorus may be elected by practically any 
student in the school with sufficient vocal 
equipment to independently sing a part. The 
smaller glee club groups will and should be 
more selective, in that a better and finer 
type of choral music is to be studied, and 
the best voices are desired for the more 
perfect results expected. Obviously, there 
are many students eligible to those groups 
who do not seriously consider vocal train- 
ing and who should not be encouraged in 
it, but who derive a great deal of pleasure- 
able good from the ensemble work. 

The voice classes should be open to stu- 
dents, (1) in the junior and senior years, 
or, when their physical development war- 
rants; (2) who possess good, natural voices; 
(3) who are not looking for a “snap” 
course in which to earn easy credits, and 
(4) who at least have good records in other 
academic subjects. The voice class should 
be made elective, on the part of ‘the students, 
and selective by the teacher, who should 
honestly attempt to guide students in their 
election of subjects 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECT 
truthfully claimed that a 
group of high schodl girls and boys can be 
classified as adult, and their vocal training 
conducted on the same basis at all times, 
with all students. Some students will come 
to the class with well-developed voices, vocal 
organs of strong, virile quality, seemingly 
few faults in their natural vocalization, and 
splendid physique to support it, but there 
will be a still larger number, who will show 
evident signs of the adolescent period, and 
its many effe ‘cts upon the vocal organs. It 

s necessary, therefore, to exercise the most 
thoughtful care and expert judgment in 
the training of these voices If careful 
given, without thought of im- 
maturity, the young voice will re 
spond readily, and rapid improvement re- 
sults. Like all other parts of the body, at 
this age, the vocal organs with the many 
coordinating muscles, are in a stage of 
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growth and transition, and their develop- 
ment must not be forced or exaggerated. 
Conpuct or CLass LESSON 

As stated above, the choral group is large- 
ly devoted to ensemble work, while the 
voice class should be considered from the 
basis of the individual. Very much of the 
work in the class may be participated in by 
all members at the same time, but every 
lesson should give opportunity for individual 
effort, demonstration and guidance of each 
member in order that individual progress 
may be noted and encouraged, as well as 
individual faults discovered and pointed out, 
with remedial suggestions for correction. 
It may here be stated, that when the voice 
class is properly organized, and conducted 
by an instructor of wide and varied ex- 
perience; one who has in mind only the 
amount of good he may do for each stu- 
dent; who knows the child as well as the 
adult voice and how it should be developed, 
much more rapid progress may be expected 
than will come from a similar period of 
time in the private studio. 

The development of deep breathing, and 
of the muscles which make possible good 
breath control; relaxation; vowel formation 
and good diction; exercises for establishing 
a smooth and even scale, flexibility, well 
modulated sustained tone, resonance, etc., 
may be participated in by the class as a 
unit, but each student must be able to dem- 
onstrate his individual ability to master the 
problem. 

Aims AND ATTAINMENTS 


The objectives which the teacher has in 
mind for the young voices should be much 
the same as those for the adult—i.e., to be 
able to produce a singing tone in such a 
manner that the natural beauties of the voice 
may be conserved and augmented through 
proper use, and to use that tone agreeably, 
if not expertly in singing. Attainments are 
dependent upon many things such as, age, 
physical and mental development, natural ap- 
titude of the student for the work, applica- 
tion to study and practice, etc. 

\ttainments are not easily set up, for 
after all, progress largely lies with the 
individual student, but the competitive spirit 
aroused by the class procedure will insure 
the best effort of a majority of the students. 
Each student should be allowed and ex- 
pected to progress as rapidly as he can as- 
similate the instruction and put it into prac- 
tice with his own voice. He should be care- 
fully guided, but encouraged to practice by 
himself, for through practice alone will he 
learn how to practice, and the fact that he 
daily comes under the observation of the 
teacher makes it impossible for him to go 
very far astray. 

One point of a personal nature, concerning 
the organization and administration of such 
classes might be mentioned. Even in a 
large high school, the number of pupils who 
will elect such a course, will be relatively 
small, and school administrators object to 
small classes. In Tulsa Central High 
School, there is a class for girls and a 
class for boys. Pupils are accepted in either 
of these classes at the beginning of any sem- 
ester. As a result there may be pupils in a 
class who are beginners, others who have 
had one or two semesters, and still those 
who are in their third or fourth semester. 
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This may seem like a difficult group to 
handle efficiently, but we find it just the 
opposite. The beginners have the advan- 
tage of observing the work of more ad- 
vanced pupils, in various stages, which in 
itself is the best kind of an object lesson, 
and the advanced pupils can not only assist 
with the teaching of the beginners, but they 
learn much from hearing the beginning ef- 
forts of the new pupils. We find this plan 
a real advantage rather than otherwise. 
PROCEDURE 


It would be difficult, if not impossible to 
set up a method of procedure that would be 
acceptable to any considerable number of 
voice teachers. We shall not attempt here 
to lay down specific rules, but rather sug- 
gest important items in voice development, 
leaving it for each teacher to work them 
out according to his own theory, which, it 
may be hoped, has been proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt, before experimenting on 
young voices in high school voice classes. 

(1) It is dangerous to say to a girl of 
seventeen or nineteen years of age, “You 
have a soprano voice,” or, “You have a 
contralto voice.” In a large number of 
cases it is most difficult to determine at 
that age what the voice may ultimately be- 
come. As a matter of fact, the teacher 
should not be interested in range in the 
beginning of the class work, but finding 
the place in the vocal range of the individual 
student, where the best tones are naturally 
produced, work from this point in both di- 
rections until the voice naturally determines 
its own range, timbre, color, and quality. 
Time alone can determine this point in the 
majority of cases. 

(2) Organs of Speech and Song: A class 
of intelligent students will profit greatly 
by a thorough, simple, and exact statement 
concerning the physiology of tone produc- 
tion. It is possible to describe and dem- 
onstrate the function and action of organs 
of speech; the vocal cords, the larynx, oral 
and nasal pharynx, lungs, tongue, teeth, 
hard and soft palate, etc., as well as the 
muscles of the chest, diaphragm, abdomen, 
sides, back and neck, all of which must be 
under control if we would sing well. The 
correlation of these many organs may be 
made intensely interesting and valuable. 

(3) Vocal Registers: One of the greatest 
problems that will present itself to the 
teacher of High School Voice Classes, is 
that voice which has been allowed to force 
itself out of the natural register. Many 
children in public schools today are allowed 
to force the chest tones far up into the 
medium register, with the result that when 
an attempt is made to train the voice a 
bad “break” is discovered between the chest 
and medium registers, which often takes a 
long time to bridge over. Forcing the 
voice to sing too low, is quite as bad and 
dangerous, as forcing too high, and the re- 
sulting bad effects much more difficult to 
overcome. Every teacher of these classes 
must expect to find many cases of this con- 
dition, and while it is not necessary, not wise 
to explain to the student the various reg- 
isters in the voice, they must be thoroughly 
understood by the teacher. 

(4) Breathing and Breath Control: Good 
singing is dependent upon good breath con- 
trol, possibly more than any other thing. 
Good breath control does not guarantee 
good singing. but good singing may not 
be guaranteed without it. Opinions, among 
even the most prominent and popular voice 
specialists, differ so greatly, that it would 
be hazardous to hint at a definite plan for 
securing breath control for singing. But, 
voice specialists are generally agreed that 
the first thing necessary is deep breathing, 
and secondly, that a proper use of the dia- 
phragm, and the muscles of the abdomen. 
sides, back and chest is necessary to control 
the breath inhaled. Exhalation is more dif- 
ficult and relatively more important than 
the inhalation. By deep breathing, one may 
immediately think of concentrating the in- 
halation at the pit of the stomach thus 
causing the diaphragm to distend outward 
and upward. to be kept in a rather rigid 
position, with the abdominal muscles reced- 
ing and pulling upward to support it; while 
another may interpret it to mean the concen- 
tration of the inhalation to a lower position, 
causing the abdomen to protrude. and the 


(5) Relaxation: Second in importance 
only to breath control is the ability to re- 
lax, even the muscles that must be rigid. 
Without a complete relaxation of the mus- 
cles of the chest, shoulders, throat, and the 
neck there can be no freedom of vocaliza- 
tion. These muscles, directly or indirectly, 
are all connected with the voice box (lar- 
ynx), and must be fully relaxed, or unnat- 
ural conditions maintain, and obstructions 
are set up in the natural flow of the vocal 
tract. Likewise, the breath controlling mus- 
cles should be rigid, like the rigidity of 
hard rubber, and not like iron, maintaining 
a flexible pliability. 

(6) Tone Placement: To place, means 
to put into a fixed and definite place or posi- 
tion. Much is said about tone placement, 
and placing the voice, and yet one of the 
things most noticeable in the majority of 
singers is a lack of fixed position. The thin, 
or close vowels may be high, or far front, 
and nasal, or they may be far back and 
throaty, while the more open vowel will be 
sung without regard to a definite place, wide 
open, back and dark, or forward and mouthy. 
Placing the voice is a misleading term, and 
impossible of accomplishment. Efforts to 
place the tone result in a hard, inflexible 
and unmusical quality. 

The course of the breath, as it is re- 
leased from the lungs, may be described as 
passing over the vocal cords in the larynx, 
which being set in vibration, in turn sets the 
air vibrating. This air, now tone, passes 
up through the throat into the opening back 
of the soft palate (uvula) which leads to 
the nasal pharynx, where the tone’ gathers 
resonance. If allowed to follow nature’s 
course in this upward and curved direction, 
the tone will seek in the resonance cham- 
ber of the head the particular place where 
each vowel formation gathers its reso- 
nance. The thin, or close formations such 
as long “e,” .or “oo,” get their resonance 
far forward in the apex of the oral pharynx, 
high up back of the nose. The more open 
formations such as long “a,” and “o,” are 
less far front, while the open “ah,” occu- 
pies the widest and most open part of the 
chamber, but always keeping the influence 
of the forward formation in the tone. The 
dangers in “placement” arise from think- 
ing that tones on all vowel formation may 
be “placed” far forward “in the nose,” or 
“in the front of the face,” while others 
go to the opposite extreme and try to sing 
their vowels far back in the wide and open 
part of the resonance chamber. 

(7) Resonance in the tone depends large- 
ly on the manner in which the vibrating 
breath, called tone, enters the aural phar- 
ynx, and naturally seeks its proper place. 
There may be some resonance from the 
chest and resonators in the throat, but in 
the main the nasal pharynx is responsible 
for the real resonance in a tone. The breath 
entering the nasal pharynx, is not, as might 
be supposed, a strong, steady column of 
air, forcing itself to one particular spot, 
but rather a tumbling mass of air particles, 
all vibrating in their proper places. 

(8) Other |Problems: There are many 
other problems of a lesser importance, but 
each one important to the realization of ex- 
cellence in vocalization and song’ singing. 
The action of the tongue, influence of the 
hard and soft palates, teeth, and the open 
mouth: problems in diction, pure vowel and 
clean crisp consonants; enunciation and pro- 
nunciation ; phrasing, and many other points 
incident to good singing, will present them- 
selves as the work of the class progresses, 
and none may be ignored if successful work 
is to be expected. 

MATERIAL 


The question of proper material for the 
conduct of High School Voice Classes is 
both simple and difficult. If the teacher 
has a well defined plan of organization and 
procedure, he will either use exercisers, vo- 
calises, etc., already in print, or devise 
others from his own experience. There are 
many books of vocalises from famous and 
experienced teachers, but the selection is 
very limited for class work such as we are 
considering. The experienced teacher will 
be able to provide exercises and vocalises 
in manuscript, for his students, which will 
better suit their needs in the early periods 
of their study, leaving printed material for 
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avis. the time, when having acquired some facil- 
ity and confidence in vocalization, they may 
safely take difficult and set exercises. Even 
then the use of songs, carefully selected, 
are of greater interest to the pupil. and may 
be applied with quite as much value The 
type and difficulty of the songs depend en- 
tirely upon the ability, at the moment, of 
the individual pupil. At best, they should 
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of the many successes and failures in singers. 
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not present difficult vocal problems, but de- 
pend largely upon sustained, flowing, legato 
effects, in order that greater purity in vocal- 
ization may be encouraged and expected. 

When all is said and done, success or 
failure in this most important phase of 
school music is entirely dependent upon the 
teacher. By far too many men and women 
who have little knowledge of the human 
voice, and its function in singing, are at- 
tempting to give vocal instruction. This 
is true, even in the elementary schools, 
where singing should be the first objective 
of every teacher of school music, and holds 
good throughout the entire school system, 
out into the private studios of every com- 
munity. It is not possible to learn to teach 
voice, intelligently, from a book course, any 
more than it is possible to learn to paint 
beautiful pictures through printed instruc- 
tions. Experience is the greatest and surest 
teacher, and the person who is ambitious to 
guide the vocal destinies of young people 
in our high schools, should first take in- 
structions with expert voice specialists and 
authorities, thus, through experience learning 
the possibilities and limitations of the voice, 
and how to best secure the desired results. 

Experimentations with young voices are 
dangerous and often fatal. The development 
of the voices of the boy and girl of high 
school age is the simplest thing in the 
world, but one must be sure of his funda- 
mental training in voice production before 
attempting so important a piece of work. 
Voice classes in our high schools should be 
popular, and they. will become popular only 
in proportion to the excellence of the work 
accomplished in the few places where it is 
being tried. The need of the hour is more 
and better teachers; teachers who know their 
business; teachers who can handle their 
own voices expertly, though they may not 
be great artists; teachers who have a real 
desire to do a piece of work, second in 
importance to no other phase of musical de- 
velopment in this country. 

* * * 


Music Service to Small 


Towns in New York 


To carry music into the schools and com- 
munity life of the villages and small towns 
of America is the object of the Music Mis- 
sioner Movement, now being carried on by 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. 

Impressed with the results secured in the 
Adirondack region around the Lake Placid 
Club, the Association, in March, 1928, began 
a state-wide effort to help each town, espe- 
cially those under 2,000 population, to secure 
a trained music teacher, one who would not 
only have responsibility for teaching music 
in the school but also for developing music 
activities in the community. 

To reach the desired result in New York 
State it has been necessary to do four things: 

(1) To interpret to school boards in small 
towns the value of having a trained music 
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leader working in the schools and in their 
communities. 

(2) To see that sufficient number of quali- 
fied music leaders were trained and available 
for service in rural communities. 

(3) To arrange for placing the available 
music missioners in towns where they could 
serve best. 

(4) To establish festival centers to which 
small towns could send music groups for 
singing and playing together. The organiza- 
tion of these annual festivals was considered 
quite .mportant because they will serve not 
only as an incentive for the small town 
groups but will also give an excellent op- 
portunity for all the groups to hear really 
fine music. 

Thus far the following institutions have 
accepted responsibility for conducting annual 
festivals and including groups from small 
towns within a radius of seventy-five to one 
hundred miles: Lake Placid Club (Crane 
Institute is the teacher training center for 
this festival area), Fredonia Normal School, 
Eastman School of Music, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Skid- 
more College. Two others, Vassar College 
and New Paltz Normal, are considering 
establishing festival centers. The enthusiastic 
cooperation of the officials of these institu- 
tions and the high standards prevailing in- 
sure leadership of the finest type. 

Following the selection of each festival 
center, the Association’s representative per- 
sonally visited the small towns in the sur- 
rounding area, arranged for meetings of the 
explained the 
music missioner idea, and secured an agree- 
ment for the employment of a trained music 
leader. Where possible, a full time teacher 
was urged; when this was not possible, 
groups of from two to four towns combined 
to employ a leader, sharing her time and 
sharing the cost. 

In addition to the placement of graduates 
of special music courses, many of the towns 
are being furnished music leadership by 
seniors in the training institutions. These 
young women go out for one day a week and 
secure very valuable training for future music 
missioner service, and at the same time give 
music leadership to towns that otherwise 
would be without it. These leaders are called 
practice teachers. At the present time there 
are fifty-two such practice teachers serving 
in towns around the various. cooperating in- 
stitutions, as follows: Fredonia Normal, 
seven ; Syracuse, eight; Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, ten; Eastman School of Music, 
ten; Crane Institution of Music in Potsdam, 
seventeen. 

In addition to these fifty-two towns being 
served by practice teachers, forty-seven towns 
are being served by twenty-five graduates 
of the above institutions. The towns are 
grouped into units of one to four. This 
means that ninety-nine towns are now having 
music leadership that have not had it before. 

This effort to carry music to the rural 

population of New York State is entirely a 
cooperative one. The State Department of 
Education gave its endorsement and support 
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and paved the way for the field work of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. The institutions training music 
leaders gladly adopted courses where neces- 
sary, helped in the selection of music mis- 
sioners, agreed to include small town groups 
in existing festivals, and, where necessary, 
agreed to organize and conduct festivals in 
certain areas where none existed. The music 
leaders themselves with fine missionary spirit 
are laboring to bring to men, women and 
children the deep satisfaction to be found 
in the enjoyment of music. 

The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America is glad to have a part in this 
cooperative undertaking which has brought 
together all these forces working for a richer 
life for the citizens in the rural sections of 
New York State. 

This demonstration in New York State 
illustrates what can be done when the music 
forces of a state join together for service to 
those who do not have the resources of the 
larger cities. The music missioner idea has 
been well received throughout the state. 

Following the successful inauguration of 
the music missioner movement in New York 
State, the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America has selected North Caro- 
lina as the next field of service in which to 
make the music missioner idea a vital part 
of the cultural life of the rural folk of North 


Carolina. 
*_ * * 


News From the Field 


CONNECTICUT 


Putnam.—Leon M. Farrin, superintend- 
ent of schools, has announced that Nelson 
Frink of Woodstock has been officially ap- 
pointed director of instrumental music in the 
schools of Putnam. 

Bridgeport—J. Henry Hutzel, teacher 
of violin and director of school orchestras, 
has been appointed chairman of the Music 
Memory and Public School Music for the 
State Federation of Music Clubs by Presi- 
dent Marion Fowler. Mr. Hutzel is well 
qualified for the position, having had many 
years of school music experience and has 
done much for its progress. He is secretary 
of the Musical Research Club and is on the 
music committee of Olivet Church and the 
Lions Club. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Eupora.——Mrs. W. L. Taylor, super- 
visor of music here, has organized a music 
club with its charter membership composed 
of the music students of the high school. 
This club, when fully organized, plans to 
federate in the Junior department of N. F. 
W.C. The following officers were elected: 
president, Mae Alice Harpole; vice-presi- 
dent, Virginia Lamb; corresponding secre- 
tary, Nannie Louise ’McKeigney ; reporter, 
Margaret McKeigney. Other members of 
the club are Clyde Foard, Mary Lou Curry, 
Polly Turner, Helen, Eudy, Inez Harpole 
and Jessie Wray Childs. 

Jackson.—Juliette Chamberlain, director 
of music at Belhaven College, gave a dem- 
onstration with the Junior Music Apprecia- 
tion Class. The program, made up of Indian 
music, was as follows: The Indian, Harriet 
Himber; Indian Music, Adelia May Hor- 
ton; Medicine Men Song (Rhythm of In- 
dians), Ann Comfort; Melody of the In- 
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dians, Sarah Berry Gillespie; Harmony, 
Cathleen Comfort; Indian Scales, Olga 
Wright; Instruments of the Indians, Cath- 
erine Jane Whiting; Wind Instruments, Jean 
Grambling; Orchestra of Indians, Patsy 
Parker; Songs of Prayer and Petition, Mit- 
tie Elizabeth Creekmore; War Songs, Nell 
Skinner ; Cradle Songs, Audrey Hare; Love 
Songs, Helena Hare; Pictorial Writings of 
Indians, Elizabeth Gillespie; The Love 
Note, The Warrior’s Message (Indian 
Songs), Minnie Allen; Dances of the In- 
dians, Lillian Morson; Snake Dance, Eliza- 
beth Gillespie ; Grass Dance (Indian Piano’s 
solos), Louis Wallace, Harriet Himber, 
Nell Skinner; Noted Poet of Indian Poem, 
Louise Wallace; Pantomime, Hiawatha’s 
Wooing, arranged by Juliette Chamberlin— 
Characters (Hiawatha) Sarah Berry Giles- 
pie, (Minnehaha) Adelia May Horton, (No- 
komis and the Arrow Maker) Elizabeth 
Gillespie. 

Prof. Robert Pitard’s Junior Orchesrta, 
made up of Blachann Fraser, Conan Mil- 
stein, Carson Robinson, Jr., and Cecil Ed- 
ward Pitard, with Mrs. Robert Pitard, pi- 
anist, added to the beautiful program. 

NEW JERSEY 

Weehawken.—The cantata, the Build- 
ing of the Ship, was presented on December 
5 and 6 at the Wilson High School Audi- 
torium. Instrumental music was furnished 
by the high school orchestra, the high school 
band, the grammar school band and fife and 
drum corps. In the bands and orchestra 
more than 100 pupils demonstrated their 
musical training. The orchestra was in 
charge of Oscar Golde, the band under the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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supervision of William McCann, and the 
chorus in charge of Leon Rossman. 
Plainfield—Changes in the policy fol- 
lowed in vocal musical instruction given to 
the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grade chil- 
dren of the Plainfield public schools, which 
are being developed this year under the direc- 
tion of Jay W. Fay, director of music, are 
expected, in time, to have an excellent effect 
upon the musical situation in the city, and 
give many children a live interest in music. 


The major emphasis is now being placed 
on musical experience ; music technic former- 
ly emphasized by instructors, is now a by- 
product, although it is absorbed step by step 
as new songs are introduced to the pupils. 

Present methods in teaching music are de- 
scribed as being half a medium between the 
system of teaching the technical side of 
music to children of the intermediate grades 
and the policy followed for some years when 
the children sang “just for the joy of sing- 
ing.” 

Mr. Fay believes that “fundamental prin- 
ciples of music education are the fostering of 
a genuine love for and real appreciation of 
music—enlargement and enrichment of music 
experience before the study of grammar, 
elaboration of the syllabus to provide for in- 
dividual differences and the apprecation in its 
goal of every available procedure in the 
general education field. 

“Methods followed in the teaching of music 
to public school children in the past have 

failed. Although nearly all adults of today 
have been exposed to music in the public 
schools from eight to twelve years, America 
has comparatively few American composers, 
few choral societies and almost no opera. 
Our popular songs and jazz outpourings of 
Tinpan Alley have served as an index of our 
musical taste. 

“For seventy-five years, public school 
music has had as its object the teaching of 
sight-reading and has measured its success by 
facility and accuracy of note reading. The 
recent development of music appreciaton and 
instrumental study has not altered the major 
activity. The results have been that some 
children, but relatively few, have learned to 
read music at sight and a relatively small 
amount of music has been experienced, due 
to the supposed necessity of slow, meticulous 
sight reading. In this respect music reading 
is still where general reading was a genera- 
tion ago, when the pupils read one textbook 
in a given grade, and then reread it if there 
were still time, although a large percentage 
of the children have lost their native love 
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for music through the unfortunate substitu- 
tion of symbols for the thing itself. 

“There is no social demand for the devel- 
opment of skill in note-reading. Notation is 
not music, and insistence upon the details of 
notation often obscures the very music it 
stands for. The little child- who has never 
seen notes can by imitation make very accept- 
able music. The case is absolutely different 
with every other art in which expression 
goes hand in hand with technical mastery. 
The fluent and accurate reading of music is 
a professional skill, a tool of the musician. 

“Teach a thing at the right time and it is 
well and easily taught; extend the rote song 
period, saturate the child with musical ex- 
perience, and defer eye and ear correlations 
until the eye is better trained in discrimina- 
tion and the ear has a rich experience to 
correlate. Defer analysis and synthesis un- 
til the unfolding of logical processes in the 
child mind. 

“In the seventh and eighth grades, instruc- 
tion is given through musical experience 
adapted to adolescent children and technical 
instruction, and equipment is given to selected 
groups because of their native ability or very 
strong interest in the subject.” 

NEW YORK 

Saratoga Springs.—American Music 
was the main topic of the Thanksgiving As- 
sembly, held at the High School when it 
closed for the holidays. Principal A. Ray 
Calhoon presided. George Wright read 
President Hoover’s Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion, and the High School chorus sang Hour 
of Rest (Beethoven). Two piano solos— 
To a Wild Rose, and The Deserted Farm 
(MacDowell) were played by Leo D. Ayen, 
Jr. Mrs. John J. Sexton, wife of one of the 
members of the High School faculty, sang 
Thanks Be to God (Dickinson) and Sweet 
Mystery of Life (Herbert). The orchestra 
and chorus joined in the final number, Hail 
America (Drumm). The same program was 
given at the regular meeting of the Music 
Club recently. 

Syracuse.—The inauguration of recitals 
in public schools by the Morning Musicals 
took place at Lemoyne and Salem Hude 
schools in the auditoriums. The new branch 
is sponsored by the extension committee of 
the Musicals (Katherin F. Seymour, chair- 
man; Mrs. Frederick S. Honsinger, Mrs. 
Harry Hartman, Harriett Fitch, Mrs. Henry 
Youell and Norma Allewelt, assistants). 
The program consisted of the following: 
Salem Hyde School—piano, pastorale, Cap- 
riccio (Scarlatti-Tausig), Waltz D Flat 
(Chopin), Lillian Laviné, violin, Andante 
Ninth Concerto (DeBeriot), Jin (Cecil Bur- 
leigh), Leola Morris; soprano, Fairy Pipers 
(Brewer), Lullaby (Cyril Smith), I Know 
(Spross), Sweetest Little Fellow (Nevin), 
Janet Harrington; Lemoyne School—piano, 
Prelude C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff), 
Beatrice Laffend; contralto, The Gift 
(Brown), Sing High, Sing Low (Haeche), 
All Merry Times (Ronald), Orpha Crouse; 
piano, Rigoletto Fantasie (Liszt), Geraldine 
Arnold; soprano, Tip Toe (Caren), Two 
Fairy Songs (Besly), Three Green Bonnets 
(D’Hardelot), No, Mr. Piper (Curran), 
Katherine Ruland. Accompanists were Miss 
Arnold and Sylvia Karp. 

New York City.—Public school stu- 
dents who have musical abilities will receive 
“orchestral instrumental scholarships” again 


COURIER 


this year from the Philharmonic Society, so 
George H. Gartlan, director of music for 
the Board of Education has announced. Mr. 
Gartlan said that about seventy students 
would be selected for training under the 
supervision of the society. 

Ithaca.—The third concert of the pres- 
ent season by the Ithaca Military Band 
School, under the direction of Dean Ernest 
S. Williams, was given December 8 in the 
Little Theatre. Carleton Stewart was the 
soloist. This is Mr. Williams’ first sea- 
son here. The program was entirely by 
Tschaikowsky and included the 1812 Over- 
tune Solennelle; Cornet Solo, None But a 
Lonely Heart; selections from the Nut- 
cracker Suite; two excerpts from the Path- 
neg Symphony ; Andante Cantabile from 

Fifth Symphony, and the Finale from the 
Fourth Symphony. 

Other December events at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory and Affiliated Schools were: De- 
cember 9, faculty recital by Marjorie Beeby 
(contralto) ; 10, recital by music students; 
12, Saturday’s Children, read by Rollo Anson 
Tallcott; 13 and 14, a religious drama, The 
Rock; 16, a concert by the Conservatory 
Orchestra under the direction of William 
Coad. On December 19 a special Christmas 
program will be given consisting of orchestra, 
choral and dramatic features. 

Montpelier.—A concert was given in 
the chapel of Montpelier Seminary, on No- 
vember Emily Roberts Smith, con- 
tralto, was assisted by Virginia Hammond, 
reader, and Ruth Bampton, accompanist. 
The program included selections by such 
composers as Bach, Haydn, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, Carpter, Ware and Rogers. 

* * * 


New Teachin3, Material 


(J. Fischer & Bros., New York) 
Octavo NUMBERS 
River, River, a Chilean folk-song ar- 
ranged as a part song for first and second 
soprano and alto, also soprano, alto and 
baritone. This selection is by Stephen Zol- 


ai. 

Southern Moon, from Mo’ Bayou 
Songs, by Lily Strickland, arranged as a 
part-song for two sopranos and alto by 
Franz C. Bornschein. 

Dreamin’ Time, three parts, by 
Strickland, arranged by Bornschein. 

Dreaming Memories, a folk song from 
Latin America, arranged by Howard D. 
McKinney, for soprano and alto. 

Oh, Suzanna and Listen to the Mock- 
ing Bird, six part arrangement, soprano 
1 and 2, alto, tenor, and bass 1 and 2, by 
Joseph W. Clokey. These are old songs in 
a new dress. Mr. Clokey has also arranged 
I Dream of Jeannie and Nelly Was a Lady, 
Cousin Jedediah and He’s Gone Away. We 
understand this series is to be continued. 

The Emperor and the Nightingale, a 
cantata, (A Chinese Legend) by Franz C. 
Bornschein. Orchestra parts are procur- 
able. This selection may be used as a con- 
cert number or for chorus and pantomime 
with simple characterizations, costumes, 
Chinese instruments, etc. Six principal parts, 
twenty-eight pages octavo. 

Instrumental Unisons, by Mortimer 
Wilson. Book I contains ten short selec- 
tions, including In Tune, Listening, Mon- 
golian Procession, Our Task, In Pensive 
Mood, and Light of Heart. This work is 
preparatory to orchestral training and in- 
cludes violins, viola, violoncello, and in fact 
all of the string family, woodwinds, brass 
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and percussions. Playable in any desirable 
combination with piano. 

Suite Creole. Book II of Instrumental 
Unison, the second of the preparatory sup- 
plements to orchestral training by Mortimer 
Wilson is also available. 


(C. H. Congdon, New York) 


School Music Teaching, by T. P. Gid- 
dings. This book is neither a plea nor 
an apology for music in the schools. The 
author takes for granted the great value of 
music in the general educational scheme and 
plunges at once into the subject of teaching 
it. 

The various problems of school mittsic 
teaching are discussed in an interesting way 
and illustrated with concrete examples. The 
teacher who reads this book is not en- 
tangled in the meshes of an elaborate set 
of plans, nor overwhelmed with showy 
stunts that keep the children whirling in 
playful eddies or floating placidly in still 
waters. The entire book spells “progress.” 
and the author has performed a great work 
in unifying the different processes of music 
teaching and in actually making the song the 
basis of study. Believing that a vast amount 
of time is wasted in teaching this subject 
he tells the teacher how to put the children 
at work and keep them at it until something 
definite is accomplished. 

In many books on music teaching there 
are so many “steps” to take, so many 
“cycles” to discover and so much “dove- 
tailing” to do to prepare the children for 
work, that the teacher is discouraged at the 
outset. Things that are easy and simple are 
so often made hard that it takes the young 
teacher several years to emerge from this 
fog of fads and devices. 

When Mr. Giddings tears down anything, 
he immediately replaces it with something 
practical and useful. He spends no time on 
“song dissecting” nor in discovering hidden 
“cyphers,” but in a style that is clear, con- 
vincing and sometimes humorous he tells the 
teacher how to give a music lesson that 
will advance’ the pupils on the road to musi- 
cal attainment. He believes that the whole- 
some material found in the best music books 
can be assimilated by the children without 
so many digestive tablets. 

Mr. Giddings takes us into the schoolroom 
where everyone is at work, and while he 
gives many helpful hints to keep us from 
going astray, he does not attempt to do the 
teacher’s work, neither does he allow the 
teacher to do the work of the children. 

This book is the strongest work on school 
singing that has appeared. You will not 
agree with the author on all points, perhaps, 
but after reading it you will have a better 
idea of school music teaching. 


“Music is the freest thing in life, for no 
man lives who cannot make it for himself 
in some sort.”—Johnson. 

x * * 


The great law for the teacher in the class 
room, especially in the subject of music is: 
Put yourself in the child’s place. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks in Piano Selling—Why Piano Dealers Have 
Not Realized on Their Expected Profits—The Misuse of the High 
Grade Piano in Selling—Merchandising Mistakes Reflected in 
Instalment Paper Values—An Example of Wise Selling 


Among the several letters received by the writer 
this week from dealers was one that stood out as 
something a little unusual in that advice was asked ; 
or, it might be said, complaints were made by a well 
known dealer who has been in business for many 
years, but seemingly is lost in bewilderment as to 
why his business has not been the success it should 
have been, considering the number of pianos he has 
sold during his business lifetime. 

One reason why this letter is of unusual import to 
the writer is because the dealer has been looked up 
to as unusually successful. It seems, however, that 
in the liquidation, we might term it, that has come 
to the dealer through the past two years he finds 
that he is not worth the money that he imagined he 
had made. This is not an unusual thing in the piano 
trade at present. It goes to prove, however, that the 
forced liquidation will prove of great value to dealers 
who have allowed themselves to be misled through 
their methods and the arriving at proper results. 

Advice is a very cheap thing to give. There are 
too many who ask advice. This seeking advice is an 
apparent weakness; that is, those who make a busi- 
ness of following the advice of others have not the 
backbone to carry out their own convictions. In the 
conduct of the piano business each individual should 
stand upon his own ability, and not seek the ability 
of those who know nothing about the affairs of the 
one asking for directions how to conduct his business. 

The dealer in mind who has faced the forced 
liquidation in his business, and this brought about 
through the lessening of the volume of business he 
had been doing, has been for years working along the 
conventional lines of the average dealer who sells 
pianos. He has for long had an old-name, high-grade 
piano as his leader, in fact, one of the leading makes 
in the industry. He has advertised that piano, but 
he has sold few. 


High Grade Bait 


This explains the weakness of his selling policy. 
He utilized his leader as a bait and not as a means of 
direct profit through the selling of the high grade 
piano. He sold great numbers of cheap pianos; he 
made a specialty of a stencil piano bearing his own 
name; his advertising of that stencil piano bearing 
his own name was along the same lines in the text of 
his advertisements as that he utilized in presenting 
the high grade piano as his leader. 

Had there been another dealer made application 
for that leader in his own town there probably would 
have been a change, for that territory was not giving 
to the manufacturer of the high grade leader the re- 
turn commensurate with the population of the terri- 
tory covered by the franchise. 

Here is one of the great weaknesses that permeates 
the selling of pianos at retail. The greater profit 
in piano selling lies in the selling of the high grade 
makes. It is the belief of the writer that in the case 
of this dealer who seeks information as to why he 
had not made more money, the lack of sales of his 
high grade leader gives the solution of his selling 
weaknesses. 

There are dealers who for years have carried high 
grade makes as leaders that can not show an average 
of twenty-five sales a year. The using of a high 
grade make of piano as a stool pigeon, or as a bait, 
is reprehensible, and creates a weakness in the finan- 
cial structure of any dealer for it is detrimental to 
profit making. The territory in which the inquiring 
dealer is located should give to the high grade manu- 
facturer sales of at least 100 pianos per year. Had 
the dealer kept up to that number of sales during the 
so-called “good times” in the piano business, he could 
be classified along with the cash buyers. He would 


not have a mass of instalment paper built up on the 
sales of cheap pianos, the greater percentage of such 
instalment paper representing stencil pianos bearing 
the dealer’s name, which half a dozen different manu- 
facturers have been making for him, with the adver- 
tising of such stencil pianos manufactured under the 
pleas of “special specifications” of the dealer who 
knew nothing about piano manufacturing. In all 
this there would be a different story to be told after 
the forced liquidation of the past two years had 
brought the dealer to a realization of the fact that 
he had not sold enough high grade pianos to give to 
his cheap piano sales that financial strength that ts 
always necessary to create profits. 


Rating Instalment Paper 


There is a crime in the utilizing of an old high 
grade name as a lure to the unsophisticated as to 
piano values. It is well enough to supply the demand 
for the cheaper makes of pianos, but the fact is pre- 
senting itself more and more to the piano mind that 
it is as absolutely necessary to maintain the tonal 
qualities of the pianos offered for sale as the basis 
of selling as it is wrong to utilize in a reprehensible 
manner the name of one of the leaders in order to 
cover the physical limitations of the productions of 
the cheap makes. 

All this is not intended to “knock” the cheap makes 
of pianos. The middle and commercial grades are 
just as good profit-makers in the long run as the 
high grades, but the instalment paper of the stencil 
grade of pianos lessens itself materially, and this 
proven through past due when the high grade is 
utilized to bring the low grades up to a point through 
misrepresentation and “just as good” arguments that 
give results in what in plain English spells dishonest 
representation. 

Many and many a piano buyer has been misled 
through the argument of “why pay for a name that 
has been bought through advertising and the playing 
of great artists on the concert stage, when here is a 
piano that is just as good and costs a hundred dol- 
lars less than the price of the high grade?” The hun- 
dred dollars less than the cost of the high grade is 
probably a hundred dollars more than the low grade 
is worth, 


When pianos of the lower grades have been 
brought in comparison with what we may term the 
middle grades, there is not that distinct difference 
that the innocent buyer can detect. If, however, the 
stencil grade is placed along side of the high grade, 
then is there an opportunity of discrimination as to 
the values that does not enable the bringing forward 
the real values of we might say the three different 
grades of pianos, that is, the high grade, the middle 
grade and the commercial class. 


Tricks of the Trade 


The particular dealer who is wondering why he 
has not made the money that he imagined through 
his statements, is well known to the writer. He is 
familiar, and has been for years, with the methods of 
selling, and there have been several rather interesting 
arguments as to the misleading character of the 
business done by this particular dealer. He admitted 
that he did not endeavor to sell his leader. He used 
it for advertising purposes. He did not feel that he 
was misleading his customers when he endeavored to 
prove that a middle grade piano was just as good 
as the old-line, high-grade make. 

The writer has heard him demonstrate a middle 
grade piano along side of the high grade, and through 
the methods employed by some in the piano trade 
would “kill” the high grade piano and “show up” the 


middle grade piano in the demonstrations made of 
the two instruments side by side. All this is not 
made known to the prospective customer in so many 
words, but we piano men know that it is easy to 
“kill” a piano through the manipulation of the key- 
board, and to “pull up” a middle grade by such 
demonstrations. 

As far as the stencil grades are concerned there 
are piano salesmen who have a faculty of “showing 
off” a stencil piano of the lowest type to advantage, 
and thus through the “killing” process make the 
prospective customer believe that the low grade piano 
has a sweeter and a better tone than the middle grade, 
this carried on as to the difference as between the 
middle grade and the high grade. 

The dealer under discussion has been known to cut 
the price of a high grade piano when he got in com- 
petition with another dealer with a like grade old 
name make, such cuts hid by high valuations on 
trade-ins, etc. 

Such cutting of prices of the high grade leader 
is a piano crime. The dealer should always maintain 
the price of his high grade piano. Instead of hold- 
ing to the high grade price, dealers will cut that price 
and reduce the profit making of the high grade piano 
to less than that of the middle or the commercial 


grades. 
The Stencil Risk 


There is no risk in the selling of a high grade 
piano. It is like selling a gold dollar to sell a high 
grade, old name make of piano. It represents an 
asset of 100 per cent. through the instalment paper. 
The terms upon which the high grade pianos can be 
sold are short and the paper will be taken up by any 
bank if it is sold on time. 

There is a difference when it comes to the stencil 
grades. That kind of instalment paper does not 
show up 100 per cent. by any means. The average 
batch of stencil instalment paper that shows past due 
will not bring 50 per cent. of its face unpaid value, 
this through the lack of courage on the part of the 
dealer to make collections. He knows that he has 
sold a piano above its value. He fears to force his 
collections because he knows he has been disloyal 
to his customer, and he feels that in the piano that 
he has bought for an even figure and sold for $300, 
he is running little risk. That is his belief, but it 
is all wrong. His risk is greater when a piano is sold 
in this way than it is if he had sold it honestly for 
what the piano was really worth, and upon terms 
that the purchaser can meet. 

There is another failure on the part of many deal- 
ers to make an instalment sale of real value to the one 
who is purchasing. There is one well known dealer 
in New York City who maintains that when a piano 
is sold to a customer and not less than 25 per cent. 
cash payment demanded, the customer has no respect 
for the contract. This may seem a little out of rea- 
son to the average piano man whose apparent desire 
is to get a piano in a home, believing that he can 
get the money out of it as time goes on. 

If the instalment purchaser has no respect for the 
contract, however, and this through the demand of 
the dealer that he be given a sufficient cash payment 
to enable him to conduct his business along safe lines, 
then is that dealer taking a greater risk than if he 
sold a high grade piano on short time with a good, 
solid cash payment. 

No dealer will put out a high grade piano without 
a substantial first payment. If that can be done 
with the high grade piano, it can be done with all 
grades of pianos. ‘Therefore, the dealers should 
maintain the respect of the customer by demanding 
a specified cash payment, and then see to it that the 
instalments are collected, and protect the cash value 
of his instalment prontises to pay through collective 
ability that keeps his past due within reason. 


“Brass Tacks” 


We have gotten down to “brass tacks” in the piano 
business through what we have gone through the past 
two years. The dealers have been forced to liquidate. 
They have brought their inventories within reason. 
The manufacturers have had to suffer more than the 
dealers. Let the dealers bear this in mind, that the 
struggle of the manufacturers to maintain their fac- 
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tory organization, to carry on the overhead expenses 
that come to factory plants, etc., has been something 
that many have not been able to meet, and has 
brought the real producing plants of the country to a 
number that the writer hesitates to record, for there 
are few who would accept it as of the truth. 

The dealers themselves who have carried on in a 
way such as the particular dealer under discussion 
has, will realize that the piano of name value is the 
piano that creates profits. The stencil is with us 
as yet, but those dealers who will look back over 
their past statements, pick out the stencil sales they 
have made, and figure as to the results, will turn 
from the stencil and take the name value piano, and 
bring about a reorganization as to their selling poli- 
cies that will be of great benefit to the piano manu- 
facturers. 

The piano manufacturers prefer to sell their own 
name pianos, but they have been led during the past 
difficulties into the selling of stencils in order to keep 
alive their factory organizations. The dealers can 
rectify all this if they but will. It is not a question 
of what they show up for their pianos to the manu- 
facturers. They should recognize that a manufac- 
turer, to make a good piano, is compelled to expend 
just that much more for labor to make a good piano 
than to force production through in order to meet the 
demands of the dealers for low priced pianos, when 
the dealers should be seeking pianos that they can 
get good, honest prices for, and through that building 
financial backgrounds that also are honest in that 
the paper value of the instalment sales will be in 
accord with cash returns that prevent past due. 

Our good friend who maltreated his leader by 
selling an average of twenty-five per year, should 
have had his franchise taken away from him years 
ago. He, however, would have been able to get an- 
other leader, probably, but he would have pursued 
the same course with any leader. ‘There has been a 
territory that the high grade manufacturer should 
have been obtaining 100 sales per year on, instead of 
twenty-five. This is not overdrawn. 

Let any dealer who feels the pressure of the past 
two years study the results of his business, and he 
will find that by misleading the public and giving 
vent to that oft-repeated expression, “To hell with 
the musicians,” the real reason for his non-success in 
not having the capital he thought he had, and in not 
having a background of the confidence of the musical 
public because he maisled, and this through his con- 
tempt for the selling powers of his leader. 

There is much in this, for the dealer who has a 
high grade leader to study. Let him reorganize, if 
he is not endeavoring to sell his leader and is but 
utilizing it for the selling of other makes. It is dis- 
honest to the manufacturer of the leader, and it is 
dishonest to the people that he is endeavoring to tell 
pianos. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 

——_. — 


The Automobile vs. the Piano 


When one reads the estimate of the number of 
automobiles manufactured during this year of 1929, 
which was placed at 5,600,000, the mind of the piano 
man instantly turns to the question of how many 
pianos were turned out during this same period of 
time. ‘he piano man’s mind, however, should not be 
submerged with this tremendous production of auto- 
mobiles, but should turn toward the number of 
pianos he has been able to sell himself. @ It has 
been said that much can be controverted in what 
appears in the columns of this department of the 
Musica Courier in asking piano dealers to concen- 
trate upon the selling of pianos, and not allowing 
the mind to verge toward subjects that have nothing 
to do with the piano. This is not applicable to good 
reasoning. If the piano man does not keep himself 
posted as to what is going on in the financial or 
industrial worlds he is not able to utilize what he 
accumulates through the reading even of the daily 
papers to his own benefit. @ One must keep posted 
on the general events of the day, but that does not 
mean murder trials, football games, baseball or ‘prize 
fights. It means the general trend of the commer- 
cial world toward the production and selling of those 
things that the people need. It is hard to convince 
the layman that a piano is a necessity, and only when 
a musica} mind comes into the family does this neces- 
sity present itself. It is up to the dealers to bring 
this reasoning to the people. The automobile is not 
to be compared to the piano, and yet there is more 
to be gained from the study of the distribution of 
the automobile than there is to the fault finding on 


the part of the piano dealer that the automobile is 
taking his business away from him. The automobile 
is a necessity in its field, and the piano is a necessity 
in its own field. The piano man should not allow 
the amazing figure of 5,600,000 automobiles as a 
production for 1929 depress him, but should study 
the methods’ of distribution of the automobile manu- 
facturers and the dealers who form a connecting 
link as between the manufacturer and the people. 
@ It does not require a man’s whole time to wear 
himself into a passive and listless attitude toward the 
piano that he is making his living out of with pessi- 
mistic beliefs that the automobile is responsible for 
his own lack of enterprise. No doubt the automobile 
has had a tendency to reduce the production of 
pianos, but that does not mean that the piano has 


been “‘killed dead,” for there is a necessity and a’ 


demand through that necessity for the piano. The 
piano man can increase that demand if he tends to 
his own affairs, and does not allow outside influences 
to create a lack of confidence in what is going on in 
the industrial world. @ We do not hear many 
piano men complaining about what gasoline is doing 
to the piano, yet it costs as much to supply gasoline 
to an automobile as it does to meet the monthly 
payments on the average piano. Why blame gaso- 
line, or it might again be said, why blame the auto- 
mobile? The piano must stand upon its own casters, 
so to speak. 
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Financing Broadcasting 


Americans generally have become so accustomed to 
our system of commercial sponsorship of broadcast 
programs that it comes with something of a shock to 
read the statement of a prominent British novelist 
that “Radio advertising has got to come, whether we 
like it or not, and we must make the best of it, in- 
stead of attempting to shoo it away like an old lady 
shooing off the cat.” @ It must be remembered that 
the British method of supporting broadcasting is by a 
national tax on set owners, the proceeds of which go 
to support the various features on the air. This sys- 
tem has the one great advantage of being free from 
the advertising patter that is to a greater or less de- 
gree annoying to the American radio fan. However, 
it also removes the stimulus of competition. There 
is nothing to stimulate the artistic endeavors of the 
managers of the broadcasting in England. They do 
not have to make a bid for public attention in the face 
of other offers. @ It must be admitted that broad- 
cast efforts in this country do not always strive to- 
wards the artistic or educational. In fact there is a 
marked trend in the other direction, for the greater 
part of the stuff offered as entertainment material is 
rather tawdry trash. However, the one ray of hope 
in American broadcasting is that sooner or later the 
realization will come to the radio advertisers that un- 
less they offer things that the public wants to hear 
they are wasting their money. It is a very simple 
operation to tune out and tune in on some more 
attractive program. @ Right now it appears that 
radio advertisers are too much affected by radio 
pressagenting. It sounds well to say that five million, 
or ten million, or fifteen million of people “are listen- 
ing to your advertising message,” but the cold, hard 
facts are that all except perhaps a few hundred are 
listening to something else, and in all probability, 
judging from the ordinary family, not paying a great 
deal of attention even to whatever they are “‘listen- 
ing to.” Open competition openly staged is the 
saving grace of broadcasting. The public will have 
what it wants, so that the wise advertiser will, in 
spite of himself, be compelled to spend more time and 
care in the preparation of his broadcast material. In 
its essentials it resolves itself to a problem of getting 
advertising value for money expended—the most 
potent appeal of all to the man who wants to make 
money. Perhaps the American system, bad as it is, 
has more intrinsic merit, and certainly greater possi- 
bilities than the British program. 


—_—__- 
More Competition for Radio 


Piano and radio dealers are now facing the com- 
petition of the automobile dealers. Last week the 
Chrysler Motor Car Company agents in the New 
York territory announced that radio sets would be 
on display in eighteen of their salesrooms. The 
excuse for the combining of radios with automobiles 
is that it is an effort to take advantage of the dif- 
fering sales peak seasons in the radio and auto- 
mobile industries. @ One of the strong points 
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made in the announcements regarding the amalga- 
mation of automobiles with the radio is that the 
automobile dealers will guarantee to service radio 
sets purchased through such agencies. There also 
is made the statement that the plan is regarded as 
an experiment, and if successful will be expanded 
into other territories. @ If all of the Chrysler 
automobile dealers throughout the country take on 
radios and are fortunate enough to be able to pro- 
vide service to radio purchasers, there will be solved 
a problem that has militated against profit-making 
on the part of the radio dealers who have found it 
practically impossible to meet the demands of pur- 
chasers as to service. Troubles that should be over- 
come by radio purchasers themselves create a great 
deal of confusion and antagonisms that are aroused 
through no fault of the radio itself, but due to 
climatic and broadcasting difficulties that probably 
in the near future will be overcome. © When an 
automobile is sold the dealer does not guarantee 
unpaid service. Whether the automobile dealer will 
apply this same to the radio is a question. Com- 
plaints as to listening in on long distances have been 
the cause of much trouble, and while there has been 
a relief afforded in the perfecting of the radio to a 
point where it might be said to be “fool proof,” 
there yet remains much that causes the radio dealer 
to wonder just how he can make a profit with the 
great expense of service attached to the selling of 
the instruments. @ The probabilities are that the 
automobile dealers will confine their distribution ef- 
forts to certain makes, and those controlled by Gen- 
eral Motors, if General Motors has control, or 
reaches to the distribution of the radio through sub- 
sidiaries. In truth, the recent combinations have 
been so bewildering that to the outside world it is 
like unto an effort of the laity to comprehend or 
understand the Einstein theory of relativity. How- 
ever, the American mind will adjust all such prob- 
lems. @ In the meantime the radio dealer finds 
another competitor to meet besides those that are 
represented in the old time saying of “the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker,” with com- 
petitive stores on either side on the same block of 
the piano dealer that brings about competition that 
is detrimental to profit making. When the auto- 
mobile dealer sells the automobile, he is relieved prac- 
tically of future unpaid service. When a radio is 
sent out there is a very large and prominent ques- 
tion mark as to service rendered that is never paid 


for. 
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“Music as a Morning Alarm” 


Here is something from a New York daily paper 
that will be interesting to musicians, for it seems as 
though there is a possibility for a new field in the 
selling of their wares. Musicians are complaining 
about what is being taken away from them through 
the radio, the talkies and various other contrivances 
of a mechanical character, but always the musician 
must remember that his wares are to be in demand 
when people want real music. @ If music can be 
utilized to awaken the general public, then the ques- 
tion arises who is going to awaken the musicians, 
for they are notoriously prone to forsaking rising 
by early candlelight, and prefer to get up about noon. 
Some claim that this saves a breakfast, and yet if 
they do not go to bed before twelve or one o'clock, 
they must have their natural allotment of sleep. The 
New York Times, commenting on this new method 
of arousing people in the morning, especially the lazy 
class, says: 


In their habits of sleeping, people may be divided into 
two classes, the larks and the owls. For the lark school 
of sleepers nothing is simpler than cheerfully popping 
out of bed at a set time. For the owls, to whom night 
is the time for waking, early morning rising is the hard- 
est piece of work in the day’s grind. 

Alarm clocks are at once the salvation and the curse 
of reluctant risers. Even their hideous din is sometimes 
not equal to the task of getting a sleepyhead out of bed. 
In an effort to soften the rigors of the morning reveille, 
radio fans have arranged devices by which the broad- 
casting of early morning setting-up exercises are substi- 
tuted for the ringing of the alarm clock. 

Going a step further, a clever German has invented a 
contrivance for attachment to a phonograph so that the 
owner may be awakened by the playing of his favorite 
tune. For something like five dollars, the pleasant ex- 
perience of being brought back to consciousness by the 
sweet strains of “I Arise from Dreams of Thee” can be 
repeated every morning. Ii something more in keeping 
with an early morning mood is desired, “The Heart 
Bowed Down” or a modern blues record might be sub- 
stituted. 

Commenting on the wisdom of selecting a favorite tune 
as a substitute for the conventional alarm, an English 
writer remarks: “I have an idea that the tune which 
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brought me from my bed would in a comparatively short 
space of time cease to be my favorite air.” 

@ The probabilities are that there is no more un- 
musical contrivance in existence than the average 
alarm clock. It is no doubt a detriment to the health 
of those who are compelled to utilize them. To be 
aroused from a slumber by loud, jarring, jangling 
noises has its effect on the nervous system. If alarm 
clocks were made with a soft and gentle intonation 
of sound, then it would be found that an arousing 
of the sleeping individual is just as effective. Let 
any one, however, start out to buy an alarm clock 
with a musical tone that is pleasing to the ear, and 
that one will find that he has undertaken a piece of 
work that will require weeks of shopping. How- 
ever, anything that will bring forth a utilization of 
music, no matter in what form, is worth while. 


BRSEE SARE Seton 


Xmas Selling 


Banks that have been conducting Christmas Clubs 
are releasing a large sum of money and the assump- 
tion is that it will be expended in holiday shopping. 
The amounts now being released to hundreds of 
thrifty Christmas Club depositors range from a few 
dollars to several hundreds of dollars saved by each 
individual, or family. Naturally all the merchants 
are seeking to appeal to this class of holiday shoppers 
who have drawn out money for the express purpose 
of spending it. By advertising and attractive window 
displays the merchants of the entire Bay region of 
San Francisco and surrounding territory are inviting 
the shopping public to visit their stores. All the 
music stores are decorated with a great deal of taste 
and pianos are everywhere featured as the supreme 
gift. Sherman, Clay & Co. are doing an especially 
large amount of advertising and both by means of 
the daily press and by window displays they are 
keeping pianos well in the public eye. From the 
Steinway to the comparatively inexpensive pianos, 
Sherman, Clay & Co. are doing splendid service in 
making holiday shoppers “piano conscious.” At the 
same time, the firm is not neglecting any of the musi- 
cal holiday lines. The Oakland store of Sherman, 
Clay & Co. has a special downstairs holiday section 
where people can spend “all the way from twenty- 
five cents to hundreds of dollars,” as the firm’s adver- 
tising states. In this section there are player pianos, 
baby grand pianos, musical instruments for all band 
and orchestra needs, radios and a great assortment 
of benches, bench pads, rolls, records, sheet music 
and albums. Judging from the energy music mer- 
chants are displaying, it looks as if they would gather 
in their full share of the public’s holiday gift money. 
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Foreign Trade Possibilities 


The United States Department of Commerce re- 
ports that South Africa offers a fair market for 
pianos and organs, despite the fact that its purchas- 
ing population for these instruments is very small. 
South Africans, particularly the better class of Dutch 
farmers, which form a large part of the white popu- 
lation, are very fond of good music. It is claimed 
that South Africa expends more per capita for music 
tuition than any other country in the world. @ The 
export records show that America has maintained 
a fairly stable level for the last three years. In 1926 
there were exported 298 pianos worth $88,969, in 
1927, 309 pianos worth $86,186, and in 1928, 281 
pianos worth $79,287, these totals in each case being 
about 10 per cent. of the entire piano imports. 
Standard upright and grand pianos constitute the 
bulk of the demand, player pianos being sold in the 
ratio of about one to ten. Germany has the dominant 
position in the market, although practically all of the 
players sold are of American origin. @ The De- 
partment advises that pianos destined for the South 
African market must have a thoroughly dried ovt 
five ply rest plate, bush pins, and a full iron frame. 
It is also essential that the sound board be made of 
thoroughly seasoned wood and the entire instrument 
be well glued. American pianos generally have 
amply met these requirements the one handi- 
cap being that the prices are a bit higher 
than the German prices. British pianos are 
not popular, and complaints are heard as to work- 
manship and materials used. @ The United States 
is the principal supplier of organs and harmoniums 
with Germany and Canada as the only important 
competitors. As in the case of pianos the organ and 
harmonium trade has been decreasing in the past 
few years, imports valued at $52,373 in 1926 dimin- 


ishing to $29,294 in 1928. The American organ is 
considered to be of fine workmanship and can com- 
pete favorably with the German product on a price 
basis. The majority of the organs go to people, 
chiefly farmers, who are able, for the first time to 
purchase a musical instrument. Many of the back- 
veld farmers are religious and prefer an organ to a 
piano. American organs for home use retail from 
$97 upwards depending on size, quality and work- 
manship. The instrument retailing at $97 enjoys the 
largest market. German instruments of the same 
quality retail at a slightly higher figure. @ Further 
advice given by the Department of Commerce states 
that in distributing musical instruments in the Union 
of South Africa, it is generally advisable to appoint 
a general representative with headquarters in one of 
the large centers of population, Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, or Durban, who is in a position to cover the 
entire region by traveling salesmen or by subagents 
located at strategic points. A list of piano dealers 
in the Johannesburg consular district will be lent to 
interested American firms upon application to the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau, ref- 
erence loan file 311051. 


ee Sere 
A Slogan for Music Dealers 


Howard Bennett, manager of the radio division of 
Shattuck’s Music House, Owosso, Mich., has some 
good advice for music dealers handling radio. “Our 
motto when selling any radio set,” said Mr. Bennett, 
is “not how much distance we can get—but how well 
we can get it. Being primarily a music house we 
sell music—tone quality.” This is a very brief state- 
ment of a point that cannot be overemphasized. It 
is the one distinctive appeal that the music dealer can 
make in competition with his hole-in-the-corner com- 
petitors. Certainly the music dealer’s opinion on 
what constitutes good tone and good music will carry 
greater weight than that of the exclusive radio dealer. 
Furthermore, now that the DX hunt is going out of 
fashion, tone quality is growing more and more im- 
portant as a selling appeal. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—QOLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Concerning Music Copyrights—A Re- 
cent British Decision That Concerns 
American Composers 


It may seem as if The Rambler is prone to do a lot of 
clipping from the daily papers in order to “make copy.” It 
is not a question of making copy, it is the giving to the 
world through the columns of the Musicat Courter what 
the daily papers of this country, each confined to a limited 
territory, have to say as regards music and the musical in- 
struments that ‘have so much to do with the music of today. 

Here is an editorial clipped from the New York Times 
regarding music copyrights that is of interest to all 
musicians who have compositions to sell. It is an evi- 
dence that the day of the non-business musician is past, 
for every musician, whether he be composer or artist, 
sells his wares to the public. The day of the garret com- 
poser, starving and giving forth his genius without pay, 
is a thing of remote reference. 
as much a business man as is the butcher, the baker or 
the candlestick maker. 

The present conditions that exist as to music copy- 
rights are acute in view of the changed conditions that 
are coming in, due to the advent of the radio and the 
combinations of music publishers through the great 
combines that are now exploited on the stock exchanges. 


Today the musician is 


Music Copyrights 


Composers in this country should be interested in re- 
cent discussions of their rights in this country and 
abroad. Copyright of music is a delicate matter. The 
public is deeply concerned in it, because persons singing 
on the radio or playing records for public entertainment, 
either to thousands in a large hall or for a small charity 
entertainment in a church, should know what they ought 
to pay for using a composer’s work. Many complain of 
the similarity of popular new songs to their immediate 
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Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. ., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS . 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one e of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 Weat 
46th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





KF. RADLE 
PIANO 


(Established 1850) 


For eighty years holding to 


TRUE TONE 


As a basis of production 
by the same family 


RR ® 
F. RADLE, Inc. 


609-611-613 West 36th Street, 
New York 


BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Soundin, Boards Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Doigeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
hess since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machin variety mould- 
ps “Motor Driven Saw Bench’ and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.”’ 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a speciality. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
pce molded Grand and Upright Piano pilates. Racine, 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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predecessors. Those familiar with the deathless melo- 
dies of the great musicians resent hearing them rehashed 
and certainly not improved by the indefatigable laborers 
of Tin-Pin Alley. Yet slight changes in tempo, in 
rhythm and in arrangement of classic themes enable the 
young man who tinkers with tunes to get a copyright. 

In England the Performing Right Society collects 
fees for the composers. A bill now under consideration 
in Parliament is intended to secure the public against 
exorbitant charges for the use of songs. There has 
been lively argument on it. Those who oppose it agree 
that the Performing Right Society is in need of reorgani- 
zation, that composers need all the help they can get, 
and that the public is entitled to know where it stands. 
But this bill, they think, will not do what is hoped. Pro- 
ducers of serious music will not submit to the proposed 
price of tuppence a copy for playing their works. It 
was pointed out that authors do not allow an outside 
body to dictate how they are to sell their writings. 

Supporters of the bill are largely those who know of 
instances of excessive charges for the public playing of 
compositions. One free trader said he would join with 
Unionist members if they would introduce a bill to put 
“a tariff on these importations from Carolina and Ken- 
tucky.” He and some others see the Performing Right 
Society, not as a protector of serious music, but as a 
reaper of shekels from the American jazz “to which, 
unfortunately, the British public appear to be addicted.” 

A decision touching the rights of American composers 
has recently been handed down by Judge Woolsey. A 
music publishing firm went bankrupt, and twenty-two 
members of the American Society of Composers sued to 
recapture the copyrights of their songs. They had made 
the usual contract, with assignment of their work to the 
publisher, but the court ruled that this was a purely 
personal contract, that the bankrupt concern could not 
assign the copyrights to another publisher nor to the 
receiver in bankruptcy, and that the composers were 
entitled to recapture their copyrights. 


Affairs on the whole seem to be going well for the- 


writers and rewriters of music. Now, if some one with 
authority would arrange to put the “boopa doop” school 
of composers on life pensions, on condition that they 
never put another note on paper, the public would join 
in the song of thanks. 

Amen! 

The last sentence in this editorial is one that will be 
accepted with acclaim by many, whether musicians or 
listeners-in without a technical knowledge of music. 
It interests all, and it is good that the daily papers of 
the country are utilizing music as a subject on their edi- 
torial pages and so increasingly emphasized in their 
news columns. 

nnRe 
A Model Plan of Instalment Financing 
as Represented in the Airplane Busi- 
ness—Illustrating the Importance of 
Operating on a Safe Margin of Time 


and Profit 


It seems that the airplane manufacturers have been 
. . Tr . . 
over-producing. They now are turning toward the in- 


stalment plan of selling that may bring about quick 


liquidation as to overproduction. The methods that 
have been employed are a little different from that gen- 
erally employed by piano dealers in that there is a 30 
per cent. cash payment demanded in one year’s time. 
The following from the New York Herald-Tribune tells 
the story of the plans outlined for utilizing the instal- 
ment system in selling airplanes: 

Airplane manufacturers, faced with the most difficult 
selling problem that has arisen since the establishment 
of aviation as an industry, are looking to the time pay- 
ment plan of selling as a possible solution. 

Installment selling is not new to aviation, for it has 
been practiced successfully by several companies, but 
this winter many companies that have been accustomed 
to demands for planes that even exceeded their ability to 
deliver are finding that their production schedules at 
last have exceeded their sales schedules, in some cases 
to such an extent that 100 or more planes are on the 
floors of factories or salesrooms waiting for buyers. 

This condition has been brought about by overop- 
timism on the part of some manufacturers, and has been 
accentuated by the recent slump in the stock market. 

To cope with it, manufacturers are turning to finance 
companies that have been handling airplane sales on the 
time payment plan for some time, or to companies that 
have been formed recently for this purpose. 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce has inaugurated a special licensing system for air- 
planes that are subject to liens, or chattel mortgages as 
a result of installment selling. 

A plan of financing that has been used by one air- 
plane manufacturer since February, 1927, involves an in- 
crease in total cost of 11 per cent over the list price of 
the plane. The customer is required to make a down 
payment of 30 per cent of the total price, and pay the 
remainder in ten equal monthly installments. A mort- 
gage must be given on the plane and the customer must 
have two co-signers for his note. 

Department of Commerce officials believe that the in- 
stallment-selling plan is entirely applicable to the aircraft 
industry. 

The Millennium 


To the piano man the asking of 11 per cent. over the 
list price of a plane, the down payment of 30 per cent. 
and the remainder in ten equal monthly instalments is 
a financing that would be like gold dollars to the average 
piano man. It will be found in the “Expressions” of 
this issue that there is told of a piano dealer in New 
York City who will not sell a piano on time unless he 
obtains 25 per cent. cash payment, arguing that unless a 
good down payment is obtained from a purchaser, there 
will be no respect held on the part of the buyer for a 
contract for less down payment than that. 

If the airplane manufacturers can maintain this method 
of selling outlined by the Herald-Tribune, then they 
are selling upon a safe basis. Piano men should en- 
deavor to strengthen the instalment paper instead of 
weakening it by small cash payments and long time. 
It can be done if only the piano men have backbone to 
ask for it. A story is going the rounds in New York 
City where a piano-house insisted on selling a piano on 
time instead of accepting cash. That, however, is one of 
those rumors that seem to multiply in the piano busi- 


ness. The rumor factory is the busiest in the industry. 


December 21, 1929 


Clearing Up a Radio Tangle—The Radio 
Commission Orders That Mechanic- 
ally Produced Music in Broadcasting 
Be So Designated—Paving the Way 
to Better Music 


The action of the National Radio Commission in issu- 
ing a general order dealing with the broadcasting of 
phonograph records and mechanical piano players is a 
move that will be appreciated by many. Musicians or 
those who are music lovers generally can tell the differ- 
ence as to the mechanical music and that given by the 
artists. The radio, however, has not reached that per- 
fection that it will in due course of time arrive where 
the difference between mechanical music and the genu- 
ine will be realized. 

The radio has many difficulties to overcome. The 
broadcasters are doing all they can to arrive at true tone 
reproduction, but the radio itself has to contend with 
many difficulties in the way of climatic irregularities, 
etc., and it may be long before the genuine, true tone 
comes always. When everything is perfect and there 
are no interferences whatever, the radio does give true 
reproductions, but such at the present are rare, and 
what at one time is perfectly satisfactory is at another 
time over the same radio anything but that. 

The daily papers issued recently the following re- 
garding this move on the part of the radio commission 
that will ensure the listeners-in that they are not being 
imposed upon, and this in itself will bring about a reform 
that is much needed: 


The Radio Commission today issued a new general 
order dealing with the broadcasting of phonograph rec- 
ords and mechanical piano-players, and requiring all 
broadcasting stations to announce “clearly and distinctly 
the character of all mechanical reproductions broadcast 
by them, the announcement to immediately precede the 
broadcasting of each record.” 

“In such announcements,” said the order, “each talk- 
ing machine, phonograph or graphophone record used, 
whatever its character, shall be described by the use of 
the exact words: 


“*This is a talking machine record,’ or ‘this is a phono- 
graph record,’ or ‘this is a graphophone record; each 
player-piano selection used shall be described as played 
by ‘mechanical piano-player.’ 

“Where a recording or transcript is made exclusively 
for broadcasting purposes, and is neither offered nor . 
intended to be offered for sale to the public, each such 
recording shall be immediately preceded and followed 
by the following statement: 


“This program is an electrical transcription made 
exclusively for broadcast purposes.’ ” 


A Double Distortion 


This will be a great advantage to those who can not 
distinguish between the genuine and the twice removed 
from the original of music, perhaps. The discs provided 
by the talking machine, phonographs and like recordings 
suffer considerably in broadcasting, and this same applies 
to the piano. It is not to be expected that the genuine 
tone can be twice reproduced and arrived to the listener- 
in in a perfect manner. The innovation that is presented 
in the talking movies will bring about many improve- 
ments in the recordings, and this will naturally be to the 
advantage of the radio when such records are utilized. 
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Our sixty-seventh year and what a pulsing, 
vigorous, go-ahead year it’s been - - the 
remarkable series of ‘at the Baldwin” Sun- 
day evening broadcasts, - - the gratifying 
approval of Baldwin tone, touch and tem- 
perament by thousands of new friends in 
the musical world, - - the choosing of the 
Baldwin for studio use by more than two 
hundred radio stations, -- the selection of 


the Baldwin by the sound-picture industry, 


- - the welcoming into the Baldwin family 


of hundreds of our countries greatest 
music merchants, - - the quiet determina- 


tion on our part that all this shall be but 


Branch houses in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, 


oi, fie haan: itt. a prelude to the glorious year before us. 
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